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THE 


PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


“ There is much reason for regretting that the Prose "Works of Milton, 
where, in the midst of much that is coarse and intemperate, passages of 
Buch redeeming beauty oeeur, should be in the hands of so few readers, 
considering the advantage which might be derived to our literature from 
the study of their original and nervous eloquence." 

Du. Sumneu, Bishop of Winchester. 


EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

It is not my intention to introduce the present Discourse by a 
biographical memoir, though lam far from supposing that a new Life 
of Milton would, even now, be a work of supererogation, But where 
the matter is so rich and extensive, it would be of little service to pre¬ 
sent the public with a fresh outline of facts already known ; ami to* 
descend into the marrow of the subject, and discuss the various ques¬ 
tions of criticism and politics necessarily connected with it, would 
certainly demand a separate volume. I shall therefore enter at once 
upon the remarks suggested by an attentive examination of the cha¬ 
racter and writings of Milton. 

Yet I may, perhaps, without blame, express in this placo the re¬ 
gret which the disparaging* tone adopted in speaking of their pre¬ 
decessors by too many of the biographers of this great writer, has 
never failed to cause in me. From their language it would frequently 
appear, that each considered the other almost in the light of imper¬ 
tinent intruders, whom it must therefore be his business severely to 
chastise; whereas a little reflection might have sufficed to beget the 
very different persuasion—that the whole subject being too large for 
the grasp of any one of them, they might all in their way contribute 
to extend the fame and utility of him whom they all profess to ad¬ 
mire. For my own part, I have always felt that whosoevor aimed, 
even though awkwardly and imperfectly, to wreathe a fresh garland 
for this great and illustrious name, thereby conferred on me a per¬ 
sonal obligation, which, though not individually intended, is, in fact, 
the case ; since all have done something towards increasing the in¬ 
fluence of one whose influence is that of virtue, and opened a clearer 
insight into the moral nature and heroic sentiments of a man, in riie 
brightness and continuance of whose fame every Englishman is in¬ 
terested. 

However this may be, few of those who have hitherto undertaken 
to set forth in order the events of Milton’s life, appear to have en¬ 
voi,. I. b 
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tered into the spirit, or comprehended the importance of his prose 
writings. Like him who climbs a lofty mountain, and is so eager to 
reach the summit that he neglects or despises the many magnificent 
prospects which, would he pause a moment, he might enjoy by the 
way, they hurry forwards to the Paradise Lost, trampling, in their 
indecont haste, upon his Apology for his Early Life and Writings— 
his Aroopogitica—his Eikonoklastes—his Defence of the People of 
England; though, viewed separately, each of these bo a work where¬ 
on an author might build rational hopes of immortality. Reasons 
good or bad, might no doubt be assigned for this proceeding; but 
whatever they may be, the result has proved highly injurious to 
Milton’s reputation, and, still more, to our literature. 

One of his recent biographers, who must, therefore, make but slight 
account of his prose writings, even goes so far as to lament he should 
ever have interrupted his commerce with the muses to engage in the 
struggle of politics. IIo looks upon the poet os something too airy 
and dream-fed to feel any interest in the affairs of mankind; as some¬ 
thing which should, perhaps, subsist upon patronage, celebrate the 
praises of kings, and abandon the study of civil wisdom to inferior 
persons; which was doubtless the notion Plato entertained of poets, 
when he banished them his commonwealth as advocates of tyranny. 
But Milton, nurtured from the cradle in noble sentiments, had 
formed a very different idea of the man who is inspired by the muse; 
knowing that from him to whom much is given much will be required : 
and that to none has a larger or more comprehensive intellect been 
vouchsafed, than to him whom we dignify with the illustrious name 
of Poet, who should, therefore, stand second to none in advancing 
the cause of freedom. • 

Nothing, in fact, can be more unwise than to desire that pure 
and lofty minds should keep themselves aloof from the world and 
the world’s business ; for if our object in congregating together in 
society be to render each other happy—not to seek our own hap¬ 
piness at the expense of whomsoever may stand in our way—then 
they who are endued with intellectual and moral qualities superior 
to the generality, should, above all things, strive to infuse into public 
affairs as much us possible of their own spirit; since in this way only 
can governments bo converted into anything better than associations 
of the powerful to enslave the weak. Poets should never forget 
they are men and citizens. On the contrary, in their peacefullest and 
most retired moments, the love of humanity should be with them, to 
direct the lightnings of their genius against the oppressors of man¬ 
kind. Consider the prophets, a kindred race: do they not constantly 
exhibit the strongest sympathy for the feeble, the friendless, the ob¬ 
noxious to injury ? Are not their voices lifted up for the people, 
ugainst those who would grind the faces of the poor, and subsist, 
iu pride and luxury, on the sweat of other men’s brows? The 
poetaster, with a base admiration of everything superior to his own 
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mean soul, may celebrate and approve the excesses of men in au¬ 
thority ; of all, in fact, who have anything to give : but the poet, 
whose lips the seraphim have touched with lire snatched from the 
altar, will never mistake for greatness the mere possession of tho 
trappings of state, or confound regal pomp with genuine grandeur, 
which can have no existence independently of virtue. 

; The spirit of poetry is a spirit of power, which, in him who is pos- 
sessecTby it, cannot fail to engender a consciousness of dignity. He 
feels that ho bears within him mines richer than those of gold or 
diamonds, which, so soon fs art shall supply tho proper tools for work¬ 
ing them, must place him among the peers of intellect, or, rather, 
prove his title to a kingdom in the realms of thought, by subduing 
into praise and admiration whole masses of those whom fortune may 
have blindly thrust beforo him. And therefore the true poet scor ns 
to bo a parasite, scorns to owe anyTFnng to Tnsolent wealth ; or,~r? 
dlsTFesSHTitTTack of virtue sometimes lead such a man to prostitute 
his divine gift, rather than eat the sweeter bread of indigence, and 
herd with his misfortunes in a cottage or a garret, we may be well 
assured that he abhors whom ho lauds, and burns to give birth to the 
vituperation und satire which he feels struggling to leap forth from 
his brain, and strangle his ill-paid eulogies. Nature never designed 
the muses to bo the handmaids of despotism ; nor can their servant, 
without betraying his high trust, touch the lyre they have placod in 
his hands for any but who practise virtue. 

Milton, as he ought, experienced that noble pride and enthusiasm 
which the consciousness of genius inspires. He could, therefore, not 
behold without abhorrence agi order of things in which the accidental 
possessor of wealth, or place, or a title, assumed the airofa superior, 
or of a master; while he acknowledged no master but God, no control¬ 
ling power but tho law, which, when just, ib God’s minister. He 
never forgot that man was created in the image of God; that by put¬ 
ting on tho human form, Christ lmd raised and sanctified it; and, 
therefore, that whoever sought to debase and vilify human nature, 
—and what eau do this more effectually than oppression ?—was 
in fact, the enemy of God and Christ, and to be opposed accordingly. 

Such were the considerations which led Milton to engraft the po¬ 
litician on the poet, and caused him to employ all the energies of his 
gifted mind in effecting the overthrow of a government fatal to the 
interests of society, and in which civil precedence was obtained on 
other grounds than virtue and public services. He saw not, nor is it 
very clear what useful or worthy purpose could be served by con¬ 
sidering the religious, the learned, the able, inferior in the scale of 
society to court-sycophants, or thuroutinq intermeddlers with poll- 
tics. His indignation was roused at beholding tho tranquillity of 
three kingdoms disturbed by the perverse ambition of one man; 
and, afterwards, when the contest was terminated, by the insolence 
of a hired sophist, who, for a paltry bribe, brandished his mercenary 
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tropes and figures agninst the people of England, overwhelming with 
contumely our illustrious countrymon, whom the poet justly con¬ 
sidered the most pious, faithful, and valiant nation in Christendom. 
In the government of the church, also, he discovered principles an¬ 
alogous to those operating in the Htate, and tending to the same end ; 
and against those, in like manner, lie conceived it to be his duty to lift 
up his voice. Such, I repeat, were the reasons that snatched Milton 
from the muse’s bower, to convert him into a controversialist and a 
politician ; ami nobler sources of inspiration no man ever found, 

Hut upon the notion that they who wotftd effectively exercise the 
poetical faculty should hide themselves in sullen seclusion from all 
active or political pursuits, I may, perhaps, be permitted, by the way, 
to hazard another observation. The idea seems to have arisen from 
the practice of ordinary verse-makers in comparatively refined ages, 
whose timid sensibilities unfit them to shine or straggle among the 
throng. Pope, indeed, says, 

“ To grottos and to groves we run, 

To ease and silence, every muse's son: ” 

that is, whoever fools his mind big with great thoughts, and reflec¬ 
tions, and imagery, which trace their origin to his commerce with 
experience, desires, when lie would give birth to them, some calm 
and tranquil retreat, whore he may compose himself, and for the 
time he free from contention and solicitude. Hut a wholly retired 
and contemplative life is fatal to poetry of every kind. For even he 
who would bring before us a picture that shall delight and interest, 
of the inanimate world, must pour over it traditions, legends, super¬ 
stitions, connecting it with man ; in othur words, must clothe it with 
human sympathies. For, after all, landscapes are only valuable as 
a background to human action : they are nothing in themselves. 
And the utter inability of more brute matter to call forth the ener¬ 
gies of poetry, is evident from the writings of those doctores umbra - 
tici who in every ago have wooed the muse; their representations, 
like nothing in heaven above, or on the earth beneath, or in the 
waters undor the earth, being but so many wild dreams, and their 
sentiments and language every way worthy of the matter. None 
have ever yet benefited by setting at nought the wisdom which pro¬ 
nounced it not good for man to be alone; and we exhibit a disposi¬ 
tion to approach this unblissful state, when, snapping in twain the 
link which binds, and should bind us, religiously and politically, to 
human society, we skulk, like wolves or wild dogs, to some den of 
our own making, to gnaw the bones of our pitiful fancies in secret. 

Whoever loves mankind will love to be among them ; and poetry, 
aboH* all things, is impregnated with love. No fear that the great 
poet should ever lose, in courts, or camps, or senates, or crowded 
cities, the spirit which makes him what he is. It constitutes the 
very essence of his nature. He cannot lose it. Over whatever he 
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does it will cast a glory that shall dignify the meanest duties, and 
inspire a soul into actions deemed by the dull and commonplace in¬ 
capable of elevation. Kpoininondas was a poet, when lie said he 
would render illustrious the humble office contemptuously appointed 
him by his countrymen : and every one whose mind contains the 
seeds of this divine fire, passes uncontaminutcd through the world— 
in it, but not of it—finding in every situation, but chiefly where the 
brethren of his race are most numerous, “ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stomps, and good in everything.” In fart, I 
never could understand how be who professes to represent human 
passions and human manners,—which are the great staple of poetry,— 
should hope to qualify himself for the task by escaping, as far as 
possible, from human society. And what is therein vast assemblies 
of men—what in those momentous transactions of peace and war— 
in seditions, in tumults, in the fierce and uncouth struggles for free¬ 
dom, which nations, long injured and oppressed, make at length, 
when their burdens have become intolerable;—what is there in all 
this, I suy, that can scare the Epic or the Tragic Muse, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to describe such phases of humanity ? Throughout the 
Paradise Lost, as well as throughout the Iliad,—which, as far as 
can bo conjectured, was likewise composed immediately after a great 
political crisis—the irruption of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, and 
the consequent migrations of the Ionic inhabitants to Asia Minor,— 
evident traces are discoverable of the times of trouble and commo¬ 
tion in which its author vaticinated: an irrepressible love of inde¬ 
pendence, a mind thrown by an unexampled political catastrophe 
into that condition in which its most hidden and secret powers, 
like the fountains of the great deep, were broken up, and fiercely 
agitated, and impelled, as by a hurricane, to pour all their dazzling 
and tumultuous waters into the broad channel of poetry. Such cir¬ 
cumstances, indeed, are not inspiration, or they would operute on 
every breast alike; but over minds fitly disposed they sweep as over 
a lyre, calling forth divinest music. 

The affairs of the world, according to the character of him who 
views them, are either an assemblage of coarse contrivances, in¬ 
tended to enable a certain number of human creatures to eat and 
drink, and grow fat at their ease ; or they are a set of laws and opera¬ 
tions, noble in their nature and tendency, and designed to conduct a 
being endowed with lofty intellectual faculties towards that high 
and glorious moral condition, which constitutes here below the per¬ 
fection of his nature, and the ultimate aim of his existence. Now 
they who conceive as a brute, if it could think, might conceive of 
public business, may be excused for supposing that a poet should on 
no account meddle with it; but if^ with the wisest of men, we re- • 
gard politics as the master-science ; as the fruitful sourco to millions 
of happiness or misery; as the instrument by which nations are 
plunged into bestial degradation, or elevated to the rank almost of 
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gods; it will then bo manifest that the most poetical, or, in other 
words, the most energetic and creative minds, should eagerly engage 
in the great concerns of the public. 

"With such views, it will he ovident that my desire is not to dis¬ 
parage an art to which— if the avowal may hero be mado—I have 
been from my youth upward devoted : but, could it be proved that 
poetry necessarily indisposes men towards freedom, inculcating a 
slavish abandonment of our rights, to be trampled on by the first 
tyrannical foot that might itch to tread on them, it were far better 
that a millstone were tied about every poet’s noelc, and that lie were 
cast into the sou. For what true relish can there he in the life 
which is held, not enjoyed, by the permission of another ? Who, 
under an evil government, can feel any unsophisticated thirst of 
glory, or be desirous that posterity should know he tasted the bitter 
cup of servitude under this or that tyrant? Or, worse still, that 
while myriads of his nobler countrymen were smitten and pining in 
scoret sadness, at beholding the abomination of desolation in the 
Holy Place of Freedom; or were, perchance, carried forcibly away 
for imaginary oflencos into exile beyond the seas, he could tune his 
slavish lyre for the amusement of courtiers, or insolently celebrate 
his private pleasures ? 

lly such considerations, as I have already observed, was Milton 
uctuated, when, laying aside fora time tlie poetical character, lie en¬ 
tered upon the composition of those works of which I am now to 
give some account. In performing this duty, besides the difficulties 
which may bo inherent in the subject itself, I feel that I shall have 
to encounter othors of a peculiarly stubborn kind. To the public 
generally, many at least, if not most of his prose writings, for reasons 
hereafter to he explained, are scarcely known to exist; and liow can 
they he persuaded that things which have lain so long in obscurity, 
are not only worth reviving, but distinguished for the most rare elo¬ 
quence and powers of reasoning ? Hazlitt used to say that Coleridge 
had a trick of preferring the unknown to the known. Will not this, 
in certain quarters, he said of me ? Not that in this country the 
number is small of persons far more intimately acquainted than my¬ 
self with whatever Milton has written ; but so much can hardly, 
perhaps, be said for the great majority of those engaged in the study 
of English literature, fur whom, und not for those already deeply 
versed in his writings, the present discourse is intended. 

Another obstacle to the dillusion of Milton’s prose works among 
the present generation is the uucouth titles which several of them 
bear, The less courageous reader is stopped at the threshold. He 
cannot be persuaded that a man who stands at the door of his trea¬ 
tise, quaintly disguised in a muffler of hard words, and brandishing 
a syllogism iu his fist, can intend very gentlo or pleasant treatment 
to those who enter ; and, accordingly, passes on to others who smile 
and speak him more fair at the outset. Doubtless, too, he has heard 
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from various quarters hints unfavourable to the character of the 
author; who, in the language of certain writers, though they ac¬ 
knowledge him to be a great poet, is a fanatical, malignant common- 
wealthsinan, the advocate of doctrines fatal to the peace of society, 
of doubtful piety, dishonest in politics, a bad husband, a worse 
father. His style, too, is said to be scarcely English. The subjects 
he loved to treat are spoken of as out-of-date topics, from the consi¬ 
deration of which, however handled, no good could now, in the uni¬ 
versal blaze of knowledge that surrounds us, accrue to any man. To 
the smatterer in literature he is rendered odious by being repre¬ 
sented as a monster of pride and overweening self-conceit; who, in 
proportion as lie learned to entertain lofty notions of his own intel¬ 
lectual powers, grew to despise and undervalue those of others, 
praising penuriously and seldom, because he knew that one good 
word from his pen was a passport to immortality. 

Had nature, however, gifted mo with buta titheof the eloquence 
Which the author of these now obscure works possessed, 1 should not 
despair of making good his claim to stand at the head of our prose 
literature, instead of confining myself, as I must, to maintaining that 
he deserves to be read ; and that, so far from being a harsh and 
crabbed controversialist or politician, lie is an exquisitely sweet and 
pleasant writer, in whom the most original and uncommon thoughts 
are clothed with language always manly and proper, and in many 
cases of surpassing beauty. To those who already appreciate Milton 
justly, or who may be much better acquainted than I am with all his 
merits, I can of course have nothing of value to offer, unless they 
should be pleased to accept for sueh my humble but earnest admiru- 
tiou of the man, and my resemblance, so far, to themselves : I address 
myself to the prejudiced, the unconvinced, and those whose course of 
reading may hitherto not have brought them to the knowledge of those 
golden treatises, wherein so much wisdom, and eloquence, and true 
taste, and whatever is most excellent and admirable in literature, is 
to bo found. And if these remarks should so far answer my hopes as 
to direct some slight degree of attention to the vast storehouse of 
wisdom contained in these volumes, I shall certainly, in prefacing and 
commenting them, esteem myself to have been neither unprofitably 
nor unhonourably employed. 

The spirit of our age has often been described, and sometimes 
without any design of complimenting it, as the spirit of utility; and 
by this I profess, in the present case, to he actuated. Utility is my 
object: but under this term I include whatever can benefit the life of 
man, public or private; whatover can improve his virtues, or enlarge 
his thoughts, or lift him above the clouds of prejudice, or provide for 
the innocent entertainment of his leisure. Milton was pre-eminently 
an utilitarian. In all he wrote he had a view to the public good; and, 
in fact, regarded the promotion of this to the utmost as so much his 
duty, that, in his contest with the bishops, he urges os his principal 
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motive, tho undying reproaches of conscience to which silence and 
tame submission would have exposed him. 

Having been himself educated a puritan, ho naturally looked upon 
episcopacy with un unfriendly eye. Had the spirit of his times been 
different, this aversion might, perhaps, have remained inactive, or 
manifested itself in a less fierce and uncompromising manner. He 
might have spoken or written, indeed, against the abuses of church- 
government ; but he would probably have exhibited in his opposition 
more of courtesy, more of that polished suavity of expression, under 
which, in ordinary circumstances, men are front to cloak their hatred. 
The persecution of his brethren by the prelates, however, was too 
recent, and the spirit of intolerance still too palpably manifest in the 
great dignitaries of the church, to permit a man of so zealous and fiery 
a temperament to entov with coolness into the lists of controversy, 
lie considered his opponents to he men who, under the mask of hu¬ 
mility, and love of holiness, concealed a most profane and uuchristiuu- 
like hankering after political power; who esteemed more their seats 
in the house of lords than the efiioacy of their ministry in God’s 
vineyard; who, like Laud, would consent, in compliance with the 
desires of a popish king, to the profanation of the sabbath, in the hope 
of having their ambition gratified by beholding the order to which 
they belonged advanced over the heads of the laymen. 

His first object, therefore, in coming before the public as a prose 
writer, was to prove that the Church of Knglund still stood in need of 
reformation, and to explain the causes which had hitherto hindered 
it. In his peculiarly nervous and masculine eloquence he describes 
the corruptions of the gospel introduced by priestly horesiarchs, la¬ 
menting “that such a doctrine should, Vhrough the grossness and 
blindness of her professors, and the fraud of deeeivablo traditions, 
drag so downwards, as to haekslido into the Jewish beggary of old 
cast rudiments, and stumble forward another way into the new- 
vomited paganism of sensual idolatry, attributing purity or impurity 
to things indifferent, that they might bring the inward ucts of the 
spirit to the outward and customary eye-service of the body, aB if they 
could make God earthly and fleshly, because they could not make 
themselves heavenly and spiritual. They began to draw down all 
the divine intercourse betwixt God and the soul, yea, the very shape 
of God himself, into an exterior and bodily form, urgently pretending 
a necessity and obligement of joining the budy in a formal reverence, 
and worship circumscribed. They hallowed it, they fumed it, they 
sprinkled it, they bedecked it, not in robes of pure innocence, but of 
pure linen, with other deformed and fantastic dresses, in palls and 
mitres, gold, and gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe, or the 
Flamen's vestry. Then was the priest set to con his motions and his 
postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul, by this means of 
over-bodying herself, given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her 
wing apace downwards; and, finding the ease she had from her 
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visible and sensuous colleague, tho body, in performance of religious 
duties, her pinions, now broken and hugging, shifted off from herself 
the labour of high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly flight, and 
loft the dull and droiling carcass to plod on in the old road, and drudg¬ 
ing trade of outward conformity.” 

lie then proceeds to trace tho progress of idolatry and superstition, 
describing witli a masterly hand the various corruptions that sprang 
up, until “the huge overshadowing train of error had almost swept 
all the stars out of the firmament of the church,” and spread over the 
whole Christian, world a drakness which seemed to be that of night 
without a dawn. In the midst of this obscurity, however, the light 
of tho Reformation flashed forth; at which, “methinks,” says Milton, 
u a sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom of him 
that reads or hears, and the sweet odour of the returning Gospel ira- 
bathe his soul with the fragrancy of heaven ! Then was the sacred 
Bible sought out of the dusty corners where profane falsehood and 
neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, divine and human learning 
raked out of the embers of forgotten tongues, the princes and cities 
trooping apace to thenew-orected banners of salvation; the martyrs, 
with the irresistible might of weakness, shaking the powers of dark¬ 
ness, and scorning the fiery rage of tho old red dragon.” 

The Long Parliament had now commenced its labours, and with a 
quick, though as yet unpractised eye, Milton already perceived that 
o way was opening for the establishment of popular institutions. 
Theoretically lie had long been versed in the science of politics, and 
possessing so much judgment and learning, could not fail to perceive 
how ordinary statesmen, with their timid and barren brains, misdirect 
the energies of tho people, and convert that government which was 
designed to promote tho good of all, into an instrument for cockering 
the pride of one family and its creatures. These aristocrats, he saw, 
must always prove tho unconvertible enemies of reformation; for, 
with all their incapacity, they want not the wit to perceive, that so 
soon as justice and a regard for the public good shall become the di¬ 
recting principles of government, the great business of the nation will 
be taken out of their hands to he confided to others more worthy. 

Turning aside, therefore, for a moment, from the pursuit of the 
bishops, whom throughout his first book he had incessantly worried, 
he, in his preface to the second, attacks the time-serving politicians, 
their supporters. “ It is a work good and prudent,” says he, “ to 
be able to guide one man ; of larger extended virtue to order well 
one house; but to govern a nation piously and justly, which only 
is to say happily, is for a spirit of the greatest size, and divinest 
mettle. And certainly of no less a mind, nor of less excellence in 
another way, were they who by writing laid the solid and true 
foundations of this science, which being of greatest importance to 
the life of man, yet there is no art that hath been more cankered 
in her principles, more soiled and slubbered with aphorisming pe- 
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dantry, than the art of policy: and that most, where a man would 
think should least be, in Christian commonwealths. They teach 
not that to govern well, is to train up a nation in true wisdom and 
virtue, and that which springs from thence-*magnanimity ; (take 
heed of that;) and that which is our beginning, regeneration, and 
happiest end—likeness to God, which, in one word, we call godli¬ 
ness ; and that this is the true flourishing of a land, other things 
follow as the shadow does the substance : to teach thus were mere 
pulpitry to them. This is the masterpiece of a modern politician, 
how to qualify and mould the suft'oraiu** of the people to the length 
of that foot that is to tread on their necks ; how rapine may serve 
itself with the fair and honourable pretences of public good ; how 
the puny law may l>e brought under the wardship and control of 
lust and will: in which attempt, if they fall short, then must a 
superficial colour of reputation by all ineuriN, direct or indirect, be 
gotten to wash over the unsightly bruise of honour. To make men 
governable in this manner, their precepts mainly tend to break a 
national spirit and courage, by countenancing open riot, luxury, and 
ignorunce, till having thus disfigured and made men beneath men, 
as Juno in the fable of Io,they deliver up the poor transformed 
heifer of the commonwealth to be strung and vexed with the brize 
and goad of oppression, under the custody of some Argus with a 
hundred eyes of jealousy. To be plainer, sir, bow to solder, how to 
stop a leak, how to keep the floating carcass of a crazy and diseased 
monarchy or state, betwixt wind and water, swimming still upon 
her own (load lees, that now is the deep design of a politician ! 
Alas, sir 1 a commonwealth ought to bo but as one huge Christian 
personage, one mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big 
and compact iu virtue as in body ; for look what the grounds and 
causes are of single happiness to one man, the sumo ye shall find 
them to a whole state, as Aristotle, both in his ethics and politics, 
from the principles of reason, lays down. By consequence, there¬ 
fore, that which is good and agreeable to monarchy, will appear 
soonest to be so, by being good and agreeable to the true welfare of 
every Christian ; and that which can be justly proved hurtful and 
offensive to every true Christian, will be evinced to bo alike hurtful 
to monarchy : for God forbid that we should separate und dis¬ 
tinguish the end and good of a monarch from the end und good of 
a monarchy, or of that, from Christianity.” y 

But, to return to the principal objects of his vituperation in this 
work, which throughout is filled with great splendour of writing; 
how must the puritans have chuckled over the following picture of 
the clergy. “The emulation that uuder the old law was in the 
king towards the priest, is now so come about in the Gospel, that 
all the danger is to be feared from the priest to the king. Whilst 
the priest’s office in the law was set out with an exterior lustre of 
pomp and glory, kings were ambitious to be priests; now priests, 
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not perceiving the heavenly brightness and inward splendour of 
their more glorious evangelic ministry, with as great ambition affect 
to be kings, as in till their coursflb is easy to be observed. Their 
eyes ever eminent upon worldly matters, their desires ever thirst¬ 
ing after worldly employments, instead of diligent and fervent 
study in the Bible, they covet to be expert at canons and decretals, 
which may enable them to judge and interpose in temporal causes, 
however pretended ecclesiastical. Do they not hoard up pelf, seek 
to he potent in secular strength, in state affairs, in lands, lordships, 
and domains, to sway and cJrry all before them in high courts and 
privy councils, to bring into their grasp the high and principal offices 
of the kingdom ? Have they not been known of late to check the 
common law, to slight and brave the indiminishuble majesty of our 
highest court, the law-giving and sacred parliament ? l)o they not 
plainly labour to exempt churchmen from the magistrate ? Yea, so 
presumptuously as to question and menace officers that represent the 
king’s person, for using their authority against drunken priests ! ” 

Yet, he continues, “they entreat us that we would not be weary 
of those insupportable grievances that our shoulders have hitherto 
cracked under; they beseech us that we would think them fit to 
he our justices of peace, our lords, our highest officers of state, 
though they come furnished with no more experience than they 
learned between the cook and the manciple, or more profoundly at 
the college audit, or the regent-house, or, to come to their deepest 
insight, at their patron’s table. They would request us to endure 
still tiie rustling of their silken cassocks, and that we would hurst 
our midriffs, rather than laugh to see them under sail in all their 
lawn and sarcenet,—their slutmds and tackle,—with a geometrical 
rhomboides upon their heads ! They would bear us in hand that 
we must of duty still appear before them once a year in Jerusalem, 
like good circumcised males and females, to bo taxed by the poll, to 
be sconced our head-money, our twopenees, in their chandlery-shop 
book of Easter. They pray that it would please us to let them 
hale us, and worry us with their bandogs and pursuivants; and 
that it would please the parliament that they may yet have the 
whipping, fleecing, and flaying of us in their diabolical courts; to 
tear the flesh from our bones, and into our wide wounds, instead of 
balm, to pour in the oil of tartar, vitriol, and mercury. Surely a 
right-reasonable, innocent, and soft-hearted petition. O, the re¬ 
lenting bowels of the fathers ! ” 

From these passages may be discovered how severely the feelings 
of the puritans had been exasperated by the persecutions they had 
endured, and in what light each party beheld the other. However, 
it is by no means my intention to enter into an analysis of these, or 
any other of his works, or to introduce specimens of the whole, 
which, where arguments and beauties lie so thick, would swell 
this prefatory notice into volumes. He seems everywhere to 
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maintain his positions fairly, earnestly, and with consummate skill; 
though, in many plafces, there is a manifest want of courtesy, and 
sometimes perhaps even of Chrfhtian charity. But this is more a 
subject of regret than wonder. The spirit of the times was fierce; 
all parties being known to each other more by the interchange of 
injuries than of brotherly love, or anything recommended by the 
gOBpel. Abuse was constantly mistaken for logic. Among those 
who were in power, and tlioso who were out, too many secretly 
coveted the same things—rank, distinction, wealth ; as the preshy- 
torians soon made evident when they lflid succeeded in ousting the 
prelates. 

Of all Milton’s prose works, none, perhaps, contains passages of 
greater beauty than his treatises on Divorce. While ostensibly en¬ 
gaged in discussing the question generally, and upon public grounds, 
he was, it is well known, pleading bis own cause. He hud married 
a woman, not wanting, perhaps, in the virtue on which all a wo¬ 
man’s peculiar virtues are built, but otherwise worthless; one to 
whom company, the false and hollow attentions of gay chambercrs, 
show, glitter, and banqueting, were more pleasing than the society 
and love of her husband. Too late, indeed, he made the discovery, 
when, in one short month after their marriage, the lady became 
tired of the unriotous tranquillity of his house, and obtained his 
permission to return to her father’s ; where, instead of the modest 
cheerfulness, the plain repasts, the religious and happy homeliness 
of a philosophic dwelling, she was surrounded by the brawling sol¬ 
diers of the king’s army, the most dissolute, depraved, and godless 
crew that ever disturbed the peace of civil society. 

With the patience and calmness of*ii good man hoping to reclaim 
the partner chance had brought him, he long bore with her perverse¬ 
ness, beseeching her, agaiu and again, to return to her home. Ilis 
prayers were disregarded, his messengers dismissed with contempt. 
Upon this he naturally grow angry, and resolved, if reason and 
argument would effect it, to obtain legal deliverance from a woman 
unworthy, as all his biographers agree, ever to have been his wife. 
At this circumstance of his own history he evidently glances in 
the Paradise Lost, where Adam, incensed, and half despairing, re- 
proaches his guilty and now submissive consort with the fatal sin 
they had shared together :— 

u But for thee 

1 had persisted happy, had not thy pride 
And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 

Rejected my forewarning, and disdained 
' Not to be trusted, longing to be seen 

Even by the Devil himself; him overweening 
To overreach, but with the serpent meeting 
Fooled and beguiled, by him thou, I by thee, 

To trust thee from my side , imagined wise, 

Constant, mature, proof against all assaults, 
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And understood not all was but a show 
Rather than solid virtue, all but a rib 
Crooked by nature, bent as now appears, 

More to the part sinister, from me drawn, 

Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 
To my just number found. O, why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine. create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 

Or find some oti#?r way to generate 

Mankind ? This mischief had not then befallen, 

And more that shall befall, innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

And strait conjunction with this sex. For either 
He never shall Jind out Jit mate , but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake, 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain, 

Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 
By a far worse; or if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already linked and wedlock-bound 
To a foil adversary, his hate or shame : 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound.” 

Hook x. 873—90S. 

In handling this subject, it is easy to see lie was personally con¬ 
cerned, so frequently and with such torturing eloquence does he 
pourtmy domestic infelicity. He speaks of the husband, overtoiled 
with long-continued laborious thought, sitting down lonely by his 
fireside, a prey to that melandioly which intellectual exertion com¬ 
monly leaves behind it, not finding in his wife a fit companion, hut 
rather a cold image of clay, devoid of sympathy, devoid of love. 
And we see throughout that he had no children upon whom ills 
heart might otherwise have showered its affections. This, the 
sweetest of human enjoyments, he had not yet known ; for he was 
childless. And as far as it could ho done—much further than at 
first view would he deemed possible,—he has hared, in these works, 
the secrots of his bosom, and admitted the reader into communion 
close as that of friend with friend, lie has exhibited to all those 
who know how to regard it, a picture of his soul, for the truth of 
which every man who attentively reads will be answerable. And he 
who can rise from the contemplation of this portrait, without intense 
love and admiration for the great and godlike spirit it represents, 
must be cased more completely in stoicism than Zeno himself. 

Many of the finest passages in his controversial writings are 
sometimes spoken of, even by favourable judges, as declamation. 
But here, at least, he does not declaim. Ho reasons, and supports 
his reasoning by so many authorities and examples, fetched from 
the Scriptures, or from the most unobjectionable authors of ancient 
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and modern times, that he overwhelms and bears down bofore him 
all his antagonists, triumphantly establishing the doctrine, that di¬ 
vorce, properly regulated, can be no other than an important bless¬ 
ing to society. Timid and ill-judging persons, howevor, though 
convinced of this verity, often hesitate to support it, from the 
supposition that some truths may prove prejudicial to society; 
which, though they intend it not, is a most impious and unphilo- 
sophical notion, for it supposes God to be in contradiction with 
himself, to have established laws and relations which it would be 
destructive to human kind to make knftwn. 

Milton was wholly incapable of cherishing fancies of this kind. 
He saw every part of the economy of the universe in harmony with 
every other part; and even thus eurly undertook 

“ To vindicate eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of God to man,” 

He, therefore, feared not to encounter the obloquy he foresaw 
would be heaped upon him, for thus endeavouring, by one bold 
effort, “ to wipe away ten thousand tears out of the life of man,” 
insisting on the necessity of recovering domestic liberty, and of 
preceding the reforms of the state by a more important reform in 
the household laws, which, ill understood, had banished peace and 
love from the Christian hearth. 

Ilis ideas of woman must be sought for in this treatise, not in 
Johnson. Here wo find him representing her as man’s best com¬ 
panion, and in the sense most flattering to the sex, as the companion 
of his intellect, with whom he might well be content, though no 
other rational creature existed, to spend a life devoted to each 
other. For St. Augustin, in his commentary on the words,— 
“ And the Lord said, It is not good that man should be alone,”— 
having contended that, excepting for the continuation of the human 
race, ** manly friendship, in all other regard, had been a more be¬ 
coming solace for Adam, than to spend so many secret years in an 
empty world with one woman Miltou replies : “ But our writers 
deservedly reject this crabbed opinion; and defend that there is a 
peculiar comfort in the married state which no other society affords. 
No mortal nature can endure either in the actions of religion, or 
study of wisdom, without sometime slackening the cords of intense 
thought and labour; which, lost we should think faulty, God him¬ 
self conceals us not his own recreations before the world was built : 

* I wa9, saith the Eternal Wisdom, daily his delight, playing always 
before him.’ And to him indeed wisdom is as a high tower of 
pleasuro, but to us a steep hill, and we toiling ever about the 
bottom: he executes with ease the exploits of his omnipotence, as 
easy as with us it is to will : but no worthy enterprise can be done 
by us without continual plodding and wearisomeness to our faint 
and sensitive abilities. We cannot therefore be always contem- 
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plative, or pragmatical abroad, but have need of some delightful 
intermissions, wherein the enlarged soul may leave off awhile her 
severe schooling; and, like a glad youth in wandering vacancy, 
may keep her holidays to joy and harmless pastime. Which as she 
cannot well do without company, so in no company so well os 
where the different sox in most resembling unlikeness, and most 
unlike resemblance, cannot but please best, and be pleased in tho 
aptitude of that variety. Whereof lest we should be too timorous, 
in the awe that our flat sages would form us and dress us, wisest 
Solomon among his gravest*proverbs countenances a kind of ra¬ 
vishment and erring fondness in the entertainment of wedded 
leisure.” 

But where this sweet intercommunion of thought, in which the 
beauty of the gentler spirit exercises its soothing influence over 
man’s sterner and rougher nature, is not found, “ the solitarinoss of 
man, which God had mainly and principally ordered to prevent by 
marriage, hath no remedy, but lies under a worse condition than 
the loneliest single life. For in single life, the absence and remote¬ 
ness of a helper might inure him to expect his own comforts out 
of himself, or to seek with hope ; but here the continual sight of 
his deluded thoughts, without cure, must needs be to him, if 
especially his complexion incline him to melancholy, a daily trouble 
and pain of loss, in some degree like that which reprobates feel.” 

“But some are ready to object, that the disposition ought seri¬ 
ously to be considered before. But let them know again, that for 
all the wariness can be used, it may yet befall a discreet man to bo 
mistaken in his choice; and we have plenty of examples. The 
soberest and best governed in A are least practised in these affairs; 
and who knows not that the bashful muteness of a virgin may oft- 
times bide all the unliveliness and natural sloth which is really 
unfit for conversation? Nor is there that freedom of access 
granted or presumed, as may suffice to a perfect discerning till too 
late; and where any indisposition is suspected, what more usual 
than the persuasion of friends, that acquaintance, as it increases, 
will amend all ? And lustly, it is not strange, though many, who 
have spent their youth chastely, are in some things not so quick- 
sighted, while they haste too eagerly to light the nuptial torch ; nor 
i9 it therefore that for a modest error a man should forfeit so great 
a happiness, and no charitable means to release him. Since they 
who have lived most loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most successful in their matches, because their wild affec¬ 
tions, unsettling at will, have been as so many divorces to teach 
them experience; whereas the sober man honouring the appear¬ 
ance of modesty, and hoping well of every social virtue under that 
veil, may easily chance to meet with a mind to al! duo con¬ 
versation inaccessible, and to all tho more estimable and superior 
purposes of matrimony useless and almost lifeless. And, what a 
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solace, what a fit help such a consort would be through the whole 
life of a man, is less pain to conjecture than to have experience.” 

In tho Apology for his Early Life and Writings, Milton glances 
at tho ideas of love bo bad gathered out of Plato and Xenophon; 
and in my note on the place, I have translated a short passage 
of Diotiina’s speech in the Symposion, where the philosopher dis¬ 
closes his most poetical and elevated fancies on this mysterious 
subject. Milton himself, however, in his speculations on mar¬ 
riage, has omhodicd the whole theory of tho priestess in a grand 
dithyrambic digression, which, being T»rief, I shall hero introduce : 
u Marriage is a covenant, the very being whereof consists not 
in a forced cohabitation, and counterfeit performance of duties ; 
but in unfeigned love and peace. And of matrimonial love, no 
doubt hut that was chiefly meant, which by the ancient sages 
was thus paruhlcd ; that Love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath 
a brother wondrous lilco him, called Anteros; whom while he seeks 
all about, his chance is to meet with many false and feigning 
desires, that wander singly up and down in his likeness. By 
them, in their borrowed garb, Love, though not wholly blind, as 
poets wrong him, yet having but one eye, as being born an archer 
aiming, and that eyo not tho quickest in this dark region here be¬ 
low, which is not Love’s proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity 
and credulity which is native to him, often deceived, embraces and 
consorts him with these obvious and suborned striplings, os if they 
wore his mother’s own sons; for so lie thinks them, while they 
eubtlely keep themselves most on his blind side. But after a while, 
as his manner is, when soaring up into the high tower of his apo- 
geutn, above the shadow of the cnrtn, lie darts out the direct rays 
of his then most piercing eyesight upon tho impostures and trim 
disguises that were used with him, and discerns that this is not his 
genuine brother, as he imagined; he has no longer the power to 
hold fellowship with such a personated mate. For straight his 
arrows lose their golden heads, and shed their purple feathers, his 
silken braids untwine, and slip their knots; and that original and 
fiery virtue given him by fate all on a sudden goes out, and leaves 
him undeifiod and despoiled of all his force ; till finding Anteros 
at last, ho kindles and repairs the almost-faded ammunition of his 
deity, l>y the reflection of a coequal and homogencul fire. Thus 
mine author sung it to me; and, by the leave of those who would 
be counted the only grave ones, this is no mere amatorious 
novel;—though to be wise and skilful in those matters, men here¬ 
tofore of greatest name in virtue have esteemed it one of the high¬ 
est arcs that human contemplation, circling upward, can make from 
the glohy sea whereon she stands; hut this is a deep and serious 
verity, showing us that love in marriage cannot live nor subsist 
unless it be mutual ; and where love cannot be, there can be left 
of wedlock nothing but the empty liusk of an outside matrimony, 
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as undelightful and unpleasing to God as any other kind of hy¬ 
pocrisy.” 

It is dangerous where conjecture lias already been so busy, and 
to so little purpose, to bring forward any new surmises, which 
further investigation may, perhaps, prove equally unfounded with 
those long ago exploded; but it seems not improbable that the 
close and continuous consideration of love and marriago, to which 
he was led while composing these treatises on divorce, whore so 
much is said of Adam and Eve, and the happiness of Eden, may 
have suggested the first hints of Paradise Lost. At all events, it is 
certain that those immortal syllables, though transposed, are found 
in the earliest of these works. “ It will best behove our serious¬ 
ness to follow rather what moral Sinai prescribes equal to our 
strength, than fondly to think within our strength all that Lost 
Paradise relates.” * And many passages, too many to he hero in¬ 
troduced, appear to contain the germs of thoughts beheld mature 
in the poem. For example, his notions of the site of hell ;— 

“ Such place eternal justice had prepared 
For those rebellious, here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from Ciod and light of hca\en 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.” (f) 

“ To banish for ever into a local hell, whether in the air or in tho 
centre, or in that uttermost and bottomless gulf of chaos, deeper 
from holy bliss than the world’s diameter multiplied.”^—“ Put still 
they fly back to the primitive institution, and would have us re¬ 
enter Paradise against the sword that guards it.” § 

Of his political works, it ttill ho unnecessary to speak at great 
length. They all breathe the same spirit, and are filled with tho 
saqio admirable learning ; which, instead of dumping his fancy, or 
clouding his views, as in the writings of inferior men is observable, 
seems in him only to contribute, by its riches and variety, to bear 
him up in his speculations above the usual pitch even of highest 
politicians. But this soaring is not into tlm region of clouds and 
visions. Ho never loses sight of the practicable and lit; and seldom 
advises what, if adopted and acted on, would not tend to better the 
condition of mankind. Contrary to what is asserted and commonly 
believed, ho was, if one may so speak, too little bigoted in his 
attachment to democracy; and suffered, for peace sake, too many 
concessions to be made to the upper orders, in his plans of go¬ 
vernment. 

For these modifications of his theory, however, we must look to 
the circumstances of the times, wherein, if men of learning, re- m 
flection, and experience aimed at the establishment of a popular 

* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, book i. cli. 11. 

+ Paradise Lost, i. 70—74. 

t Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, i. 3. $ Ibid. i. 13. 
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government, they had to struggle with an invincible phalanx of 
prejudices, taking shelter among the ruins of the old absolute mo¬ 
narchy, and of a church too similar in character, and issuing every 
instant from their hiding-places, to interrupt all attempts at refor¬ 
mation. In fact, the events of those times were in many respects 
the prototypes of what is taking place at present. An overgrown 
and unpatriotic aristocracy, confounding their own privileges with 
the constitution, were incessantly labouring to convert the govern¬ 
ment into an instrument for effecting their own purposes, careless 
whether they thwarted or advanced tfie interests of the nation. 
Every man who honestly advocated the rights of the people ivas 
called a demagogue ; to hope for a better condition for the poor 
was to be a visionary; virtue was hypocrisy ; and religion, because 
it prevailed among the lower orders, was puritanism, fanaticism, 
dreamirfg. 

But with similar difficulties all who aim at conferring permanent 
blessings on their race must, be content to struggle. For, as tho 
majority have no other foundation for their opinions than custom and 
tradition, they cling to old abuses as to sacred relies, which though 
they know neither why nor wherefore, seem to be endued with some 
miraculous properties infused into them by the state conjurors of 
_ former ages. Feeling within themselves no disposition to make 
great exertions, or great sacrifices for the common good, it is beyond 
their power to conceive how sweet to him who has been nurtured in 
noble sentiments are the hardships, labours, dangers endured for his 
country. They know not that enthusiasm, the inspiration of great 
spirits, fills his mind with a delight independent of external circum¬ 
stances. That, even though sure to he defrauded of his fame, he 
would still, by the spontaneous activity of his nature, he urged to 
the performance of his highest duties, like that heroic Roman, who 
argued, at tho Forks of Caudium, that even infamy is to he encoun¬ 
tered in furtherance of our country’s good. 

"When Milton entered on his political career, monarchy had fallen, 
and republican government been established in England. Ho was 
too wise, however, not to bo aware that a new form of polity, not in 
unison with the established prejudices and inherited sympathies of 
the people, though approved by their awakened judgment, might 
easily perish amidst the stormy violence which had accompanied its 
birth. Ilad he calculated, therefore, like a selfish worldling, as the 
example of too many might have been his warrant for doing, he 
would have espoused the interests of tho commonwealth with pru¬ 
dent reserve,and, while clamouring for tho democracy, have deluded 
the royal party, with secret professions of attachment. Kings in 
distress promise, at least, if they do not pay ; and such abilities as 
his would have purchased from the exiled Stuart the reversion of a 
dukedom. 

With the uprightness and honour of one who had from the cradle 
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made the good and the beautiful, as he himself somewhere expresses 
it, the object of his impassioned study, Milton took no counsel of his 
interests or of his fears ; but throwing himself impetuously into the 
current of the times, maintained with unparalleled ardour and elo¬ 
quence the cause of the people. The die had already been cast; 
England was a republic ; its late monarch had perished on the scaf¬ 
fold. As there existed two partieR in the country, of which one 
wholly condemned the execution of Charles the First, not grounding 
their disapprobation on this, ^iat ho had suffered unjustly, but on the 
abstract principle, that the people, whatever maybe the character of 
their ruler,— were he even a Nero or a Pomitian,—have not the 
right to punish him capitally, Milton undertook, in his Tenure 
of Kings, to maintain the contrary proposition ; contending that a 
prince may bo guilty of crimes by the commission of which he for¬ 
feits his kingly privilege, degenerates into a tyrant, and justly arms 
his former subjects against him. 

In this, however, he advances no new doctrine; nothing, as it 
should seem, in tho least at variance with the practice and opinions of 
all nations. The difficulty always is to determine when a king has 
passed the boundary dividing authority from violence, and stepped 
out of the domain of royalty into that of tyranny ; and therefore, 
whatever may be contended in considering the abstract question, 
and wliich way soever the matter may be decided, men of all parties, 
even the advocates of absolute monarchy, as history shows, will prac¬ 
tically, if not in words, acknowledge the cogency of the arguments. 
And so far Milton has the suffrage of mankind in general. Perhaps, 
indoed, were the subject thoroughly examined, his views would be 
supported by many who, not comprehending tho whole scope of his 
reasoning, now start back with horror at the bare supposition that 
they agree with him. 

Ho has been called a regicide, and the advocate of regicides. He 
was certainly a republican ; but if he was also a regicide, he knew it 
not himself, nor wore many of his distinguished contemporaries a 
whit more conscious of the fact than he. To be a regicide in prin¬ 
ciple, is to contend for the putting to death of lawful kings, as such, 
merely for being in possession of the first honours of the state, and 
of an authority which they exercise lawfully. Now, was Milton such 
a nian 1 Was he so blind, so lost to all sense of what is just or 
unjust, so fierce and furious an enemy to the laws of God and man, 
as to maintain that a magistrate, entrusted with a certain office by 
the people, and performing the duties of that office blamelessly, is to 
be seized and put to death ? Had such been bis doctrine, most 
thick-sighted and doltish were those sovereign princes, who having 
witnessed with awful amazement the conduct of the people of Eng¬ 
land, bringing their lato king to trial and punishment, yet received 
Milton’s defence of his countrymen, not merely with cold approval, 
but with applause. It may be urged that so enkindling, so vast, ao 
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irresistible were tho powers of his eloquence, that the whole world 
was dazzled by them. 1 le no doubt thoroughly understood, and with 
most exquisite skill put in practice, the arts of persuasion ; but it 
would require something beyond the force of art, and partaking 
rathor of tho nature of miracle, to obtain from men, while openly 
aiming at their lives, praise, countenance, congratulation. To achieve 
this, the one party must he a magician, or the other party must bo 
fools. 

Tho presumption, therefore, ct priori, is, that Milton was not a 
regicide ; in fact, could not he, since princes concurred with him in 
his political opinions. And well might they concur with him, for, 
so far as they were lawful monarchs, bent on exercising conscien¬ 
tiously and justly the authority entrusted to them for the people’s 
good, Milton contended strenuously for their rights, proving they 
wore entitled to all just obedience and honour, as holding, by general 
consent, the sovereign power and awful majesty of the people. This 
is everywhere his doctrine, both in the First, and Second Defence, 
and indeed, throughout his writings wherever tho question comes 
under consideration. 

But what doctrine, then, did ho maintain, that his political cha¬ 
racter should he covered with so much obloquy?— Tyhanxtcide— 
tho doctrine that justice, like God, whose offspring she is, knows no 
respect of persons, but visits on all transgressors of tin; law tho 
penalty which law exacts from all transgressors. Ho thought that 
falsehood, perfidy, breach of oaths, violence, rapine, oppression of 
honest men, persecution to tho death for conscience sake, pillaging 
and wasting tho land with fire and 4 sword, were acts unlawful, acts 
which laid bare their perpetrator to the sword of justice, lie main¬ 
tained the coronation oath to be a covenant between tho people and 
tho king, binding the former to all lawful obedience, restraining the au¬ 
thority of the luttcr within certain limits; and he supposed it possible 
that either party might break this covenant. While the individual en¬ 
trusted with supreme authority acted justly, he regarded him ns a 
king; when he overpassed the limits prescribed to his authority by the 
law, or general reason, ho considered him a tyrant, or public enemy, 
whom it was lawful to deal with accordingly. And for this view of 
the matter he had the concurring testimony of many good kings, and 
of some bad ones, among others, of James tho Fii st, who had remem¬ 
bered so much of the lessons of Bncluman. Locke, afterwards, with 
the approbation of King William the Third, put forward the same 
opinions ; and I know not at what subsequent period of our history 
'they came to bo accounted unconstitutional. 

To prove the truth of the above doctrine, and vindicate his coun¬ 
trymen for having reduced his principles to action, were the prime 
objects of his Eikonoklastes, and Defence of the People of Eng¬ 
land. The former treatise, intended to work conviction in those 
who spoke the English language, which he loved, and for the expree- 
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sion of sentiment, and the inner affections of the mind, preferred to 
all others, was accordingly written in the mother tongue; but the 
latter, aiming at the perhaps more difficult achievement of con¬ 
vincing foreign nations and kings, that the senate and people of 
England, had, in the luto transaction, not overstepped the strict 
bounds of justice, was of necessity composed in Latin, then the lan¬ 
guage of public business throughout Europe, and employed by the 
republic in all its negotiations with foreign states. This inconve¬ 
nience, therefore, was not at the time to be avoided ; but since a 
wholly different taste in litiA'uture lias been generated, in spite of 
the classic labours of our universities, Milton’s most finished and 
finest reasoned prose composition has fallen into a still more utter 
neglect, if 1 may hazard the solecism, than that in which his other 
works have, with one exception, been buried. 

But, os may easily be supposed, the support of this proposition, 
though mainly his object, does not hinder the consideration of other 
important truths. lie was too wise to make himself the slave of his 
subject. From time to time, therefore, as be pauses to enable the 
reader to take breath—for he required none himself—other subor¬ 
dinate questions are introduced and discussed pleasantly ; or, per¬ 
haps, Salmasius, then esteemed a giant in literature, is, for sport-sake, 
tossed round the ring on the horns of his merciless dilemas. Ilis 
mirth Dr. Johnson found to be grim and terrible. It is, in fact, the 
mirth of a man laughing at the downfal of arrogance and presump¬ 
tion—the mirth of the just at beholding the wicked caught in their 
own snares—the mirth which, by a daring licence of speech, the 
Psalmist attributes to the Almighty, whom lie introduces rejoicing 
over the calamities of wrong cfoers, and saying, “ I will laugh when 
their fear cometh.” 

However, there are occasions on which Milton roally unbendB, and 
laughs heartily with the reader. Some expressions, also, are found 
scattered up and down the work, ut which Phocion himself would 
have smiled, though, as I shall presently remark, sound taste must 
wholly condemn the employment of them in such a treatise. But 
the distinguishing characteristic of these productions is the spirit of 
religion and humanity which throughout pervades them. He would 
inspire in all men the deepest reverence for God their Father, and 
for each other that brotherly love, forbearance, charity, recom¬ 
mended by the precepts and example of Christ. Strife, tumult, con¬ 
tention, civil war, he overwhelms with abhorrence, inferior only to 
that which lie pours upon tyranny, the parent of all the worst evils 
that afflict society. Properly to serve God, or perform his duties 
towards mortals, lie maintains that man must bo free to follow the 
dictates ol his will, which is no other than reason in activity ; for the 
slave, that is the subject of an absolute monarch, can never maintain 
that steadfast, unswerving perseverance in well-doing, which religion 
and civil wisdom require. 
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' The faults into which, during those political controversies, Milton 
was precipitated by the vehemence of his passions, are precisely 
those which most easily beset ardent-temperod men. Demosthenes, 
contending against Philip aud his hired advocates, thinks no excess of 
vituperation too violent, no term of abuse tuo big for the mouth of 
his anger : and Milton, with equal genius, but inferior art, wields the 
same thunder, and with no less daring casts it in the astonished faces 
of all who oppose him. But he sometimes, os I have already hinted, 
exercises his power unskilfully. Hence, it must be admitted—for 
i love truth still more than I love Milfoil —his language is in many 
places coarse and offensive, such as I read with pain, and sincerely 
wish away—that our great, and, save in this, almost perfect author, 
might be everything the twin-brother of Shakespeare in genius 
should bo. But the reader will excuse my boing brief on this sub¬ 
ject ; for X uncover the imperfections of Milton tremblingly and re¬ 
verently, as I would those of aparout. Xlis genius deeply |>artook of 
the prophetic character ; arid it is not for me who have been 
soothed and strengthened from my childhood by the divine music of 
his verse, to coine forward, and in the words I have learned of him, 
to babble of those failings from which no mortal is free. 

From what has boon said above may be inferred what were the 
prevailing opinions of Milton’s age. Philosophy, ceasing to be spe¬ 
culative, applied itself to public business ; and sought, by seizing 
the helm of government, to steer the ship of the commonwealth in 
the direction most agreeable to the wishes of all wise and good men. 
The records of ancient and modern times were ransacked, in the 
hope of discovering hints for the improvement of society. Prin¬ 
ciples favourable to toleration wer4 gradually established. Reli¬ 
gion, greatly purified from the errors of the Roman church, began 
powerfully to influence the politics of the country, to operate a re¬ 
form in manners, to raise aud purify the chai-acter of its votaries. 
For the first time, perhaps, since the age of the apostles, Chris¬ 
tianity was put in practice on a grand scale, by high-minded disin¬ 
terested men, who sought in earnest to lay the foundations of an 
evangelical commonwealth, modelled in harmony with the precepts 
of the gospel, such as no other age or country ever yet aimed at. 
The Puritans, in fact, were genuine Christians, the most perfect, 
perhaps, that, with the failings inherent in human nature, we can 
ever expect to see on earth. They united with the sincerest piety, 
and the fervent belief of all truth, a.martial temper more stern and 
unbending than chivalry and knighthood ever inspired. Their 
Courage was indomitable. Wise in council, adventurous and enthu¬ 
siastic in the field, they were precisely the soldiers a great general 
would choose with which to subdue the world* 

In the midst of this effervescence of the Christian spirit, bold phi¬ 
losophers and sophists arose, startling mankind with the novelty, or 
evil tendenoy of their doctrines. Bacon had already made open 
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war on the barren systems of the schools; and while Europe was 
still admiring the grandeur and comprehensiveness of his views, 
Hobbes of Malmesbury appeared on the philosophical arena, armed 
with genius, and the subtlest spirit of sophistry, and prepared, in 
defiance of all who might oppose, to support the wildest and most 
dangerous paradoxes. Harrington, Algernon Sidney, Andrew 
Marvel, Clarendon, and many others destined to obtain a name in 
history, laboured contemporaneously with Milton ; and their ideas 
failed not to exorcise a eortain influence over the public mind, 
though, whether considered*with reference to their own or to fu¬ 
ture ages, this influence was much less powerful than that of the 
groat epic poet. 

Hitherto, however, Milton has boon since his own times chiefly 
influential as a poet; his prose works having, as I observed above, 
been from that time to this comparatively neglected. Several of 
the accidental causes of this neglect have already been glanced at: 
they must now be more fully explained. By some ingenious 
writers the circumstance has been sought to be accounted for by 
alleging the elevated character of the works themselves. But this 
is unsatisfactory, for which of them is more lofty than Paradise 
Lost ? Besides, were this the truo cause, all attempts at recom¬ 
mending them to the public must prove fruitless, since their tone 
can never be lowered, nor can the intellect of the generality ever be 
raised to the relish of compositions, which, according to this suppo¬ 
sition, are to bo considered above the mental reach even of literary 
men. Indeed, the theory of this writer would, if true, wholly ex¬ 
culpate us as a nation from all blamo for laying them aside, and 
betaking ourselves to writers*more on a level with our capacities; 
for, by what rule are wo compelled to purchase and study the works 
of any man, if they be above our comprehension ? 

If there be any culpability, it must, under this supposition, rest 
with the author, who, if he desired to be read, and promote the cause 
of religion and virtue—as most assuredly he did—should have re¬ 
flected that it was his first duty not So to clotho his thoughts in the 
splendour and brightness of eloquence, as to render them, like the 
sun, too painful to be gazed ou by any not gifted with the eyes of 
eagles. No one knew better than he that the greatest men have by 
art contrived to iudue their most hidden thoughts with a transparent 
dress. He was familiar with those dialogues in which the abstrusest 
doctrines of ontology, the highest speculations on God and nature, 
and the spiritual essence of the mind, to which man’s intellect has 
ever soared, are rendered not niorely comprehensible, but absolute 
matter of umusemont. He would have been aware, therefore, that 
though his ideas rise far indeed above the pitch of ordinary contem¬ 
plation, they yet strayed not beyond the reach of such understandings 
as God has bestowed upon Englishmen. 

Another fancy ot the same writers is, that Milton having been a 
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teacher, and the world, like a mitching schoolboy, not delighting to bo 
taught, his fit audience must always be few. I hope better things or 
the world. For whoever is desirous of learning what is truth—and 
the number actuated by this holy desire is not small—is fit to be the 
auditor of him who teaches truth. And, to speak honestly, 1 have 
not yet learned to think so meanly of my countrymen, as not to 
believe that this island contains many myriads to whom truth, both 
in politics and religion, is precious as life itself. Let them only know 
in what secret or remote shrine it may he found, and the road thither, 
I am persuaded, will he immediately trodden hy the feet of innume¬ 
rable pilgrims, full of hope, of courage to dare, of fortitude to suffer, 
of perseverance to obtain. Englishmen are still Englishmen. The 
love of freedom--which is based on truth -is ever their ruling pas¬ 
sion ; and if, as in the case of Milton, they sometimes wholly or in 
part neglect their benefactors, and those who best would serve them, 
it is error, not ingratitude, or a sullen aversion to be taught whatever 
is for 4 Heir good. 

Every man who ably and honestly advocates the cause of free¬ 
dom and good government is popular in England. For, naturally 
and of necessity, the people’s sympaties ate linked to those who 
prove themselves their friends, who labour to diminish their bur¬ 
dens, and diffuse among them a just and wholesome relish for 
knowledge ; to provide civil and religious instruction for their chil¬ 
dren, and elevate them to that mental condition in which they may, 
with safety to themselves, and to the states exercise all the rights of 
freemen. For services of this kind the present generation is in¬ 
debted to many distinguished cominoi^rs and lords, who daily, in 
the senato or at popular assemblies, urge forward the work of 
reformation 

But, among those who most honourably distinguish themselves in 
the service of the people, advocating the cause which Milton advo¬ 
cated, and diffusing far and wide the principles that inflamed his 
mind, and rendered him eloquent above all who lmvo written in 
English, the gentlemen who conduct the better part of the public 
press deserve most of the country. What the pulpit is in religion, 
that is the press in civil affairs. It is the weapon by the uso of 
which liberty must ultimately stand or fall, with which she must 
hew down those stubborn prejudices that, at every step, obstruct 
her movements; arid, by inspiring a salutary terror in her oppo¬ 
nents, command the leisure necessary for buiiding up that vast 
edjficc of political wisdom, within which she may for the future 
entrench herself. 

And, in spite of much hostility and many untoward circum¬ 
stances, how powerful is the influence of the press, and how all 
but complete tho freedom we even now enjoy in England ! Ilere 
only, within the limits of the Old World, is it lawful to express an 
honest opinion, or to arraign, when truth requires it, the im- 
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policy, or improvidence, or lukewarmness of our rulers. Here only, 
when oppressed or persecuted at home, can the'liberal and virtuous 
of other nations find a secure refuge. This is the place where, as 
at Athens in old times, men of all countries, of all parties, of all 
religions, take sanctuary when they need it. And the glory of 
England, which, in Milton’s days, was thought to bo enhanced by 
the crowding hither of strangers from distant countries, to be in¬ 
structed in our learning and theological arts, is rendered doubly 
bright now, by the pilgrimage which all free and noble spirits, that 
spurn the universal yoke or the Continent, make daily to this far 
voured land. 

And what but our freedom—though still far from perfect—and 
the virtues which grow out of it, causes the English name to be 
everywhere held in honour, and renders it a passport and a safe¬ 
guard, as I have myself experienced, even among savages in re¬ 
bellion against their native prince ? to be associated as fur as 
known—and where is it not 1—with highmindedness, generosity, and 
the pride that seorns whatever is mean and ungen tlemanly 1 In 
every land whither Providence has led me, I have enjoyed the in¬ 
expressible satisfaction of hearing the name of my country pro¬ 
nounced with respect; of finding that, though excelled, perhaps, 
by one country in this, by another in that, England was universally 
supposed to surpass all in freedom, public virtue, religion, and 
those advantages of political strength and grandeur unrelinquish- 
ably possessed by the inheritors of those virtues. 

To return, however, whence I have thus insensibly digressed, to 
the causes which have hitherto obstructed the popularity of Milton’s 
prose works : it may bo proper briefly to notico the reason as¬ 
signed by I)’ Israeli ; namely, that having been written for the times 
in which the author lived, they naturally went, with the times, out 
of date, lly the same reasoning, and with much greater proba¬ 
bility, the contemporaries of Demosthenes or Cicero might have 
concluded that the speeches of those great orators would sink with 
the succeeding age into oblivion ; yet we find, after the lapse, in 
one case, of more than two thousand years, mankind still taking a 
lively interest in those compositions, while such as desire to exer¬ 
cise in their own day a similar influence, dwell on their polished 
and irresistible logic with rapture. This reason, therefore, unless 
we admit extraordinary inferiority in Milton, is still more unsatis¬ 
factory than either of the former. Other causes must be sought, 
and hritory is at hand to supply them. 

It has been shown that, in all his works, Milton stands forth the 
advocate of popular principles of government; and these princi¬ 
ples having, at the Restoration, been abandoned both by the people 
and the aristocracy, who returned like animals devoid of reason to 
their old servitude under the Stuarts, no one felt disposed to take 
up books every sentence of which must have awukened pangs of 
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conscience, by contrasting their actual servility with the manly con- 
dition from which they had fallen. It is, in fact, natural to shun 
whatever engenders a sense of humiliation ; and, to justify their 
conduct in bo doing, men will discover reasons, good or bad, that, 
if they cannot stand well in their own eyes, they may at least seem 
to each other to be under the influence of some rational principles 
of action. Hence tho lettered slaves who sprang up under the foster¬ 
ing patronage of Charles II., and his most dissolute and despicable 
court, whoso principal aim it was to depose the Almighty from his 
throne in the hearts of tlieir countrymen, laboured with all the 
earnestness of hirelings to dim the glory of Milton, and those other 
holy and magnanimous men, who, with high and honest views, had 
sought to command for themselves and their brethren the full enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty, religious and civil. 

By this horde of unprincipled sophists the defender of the people 
of England was maliciously confounded with that host of nameless 
fanatics that, during the troubles of the commonwealth, had issued 
forth from tho crannies and dark pluces of society, filling the land, 
like locusts, with tho unceasing murmur of their bigotry. The 
slanders of Salinasius, Moms, lJumoulin, and others of that stamp 
were re-minted, and issued by royal authority. Every urt which 
malice could suggest, or baseness invent, wus put in practice to 
cover the memory of tho commonwealth with obloquy; and 
Milton, as its most formidable defender,—though, by the inter¬ 
ference of powerful friends, he escaped the king's axe, which wa9 
sharpened to deprive England of the Paradise Lost,—yet could not 
fail, both during life and afterwards, to be held up as an object of 
abhorrence by all whom tho re-establishment of servitude supplied 
with dishonourable bread. Even Hobbes, himself a persecuted man, 
and one whom the consciousness of genius should have inspired 
with nobler thoughts, could not resist the promptings of his slavish 
temper, to inflict a paltry wound on the man of the common¬ 
wealth. 

Such, it appears to me, is the true cause why the prose works of 
Milton have so long been condemned to dust and cobwebs. For 
when once the spawn of the Restoration had heaped upon them, as 
on a brood of Titans, whole mountains of contumely and falsehood, 
and thus almost wholly concealed their existence from the public, 
a taste for a very different order of books was formed throughout 
the land; for books filled, like Rochester’s, Sedley’s, Wycherly’s, 
with unspeakable coarseness and obscenity, with impiety, irreligion, 
and the most ignoble adulation; and it is easy to imagine that 
among the admirers of bacchanals so gross and godless, an author 
euch as Milton, in port and majesty like a prophet, and with goiv 
ments scented by the sacred incense of the altar, must have proved 
an unwelcome guest. Vice rapidly relaxes and enervates the mind; 
and the public, growing daily more and more familia r with grovel- 
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ling sentiments, and the licentious passions which, during Charles 
the Second’s reign, constituted the breath of literary inspiration, 
soon becamo eutirely incapable of deriving pleasure from composi¬ 
tions such as Milton’s, where profligacy receives no countenance. 
Their religious character, therefore, once their passport to popula¬ 
rity, now stood in the way; for to quote a verse of Scripture seemed 
to smell of republicanism. And, although Sir Robert Filmer, and 
some few others, endeavoured to combat the advocates of demo¬ 
cracy with their own weapons, by forcing cortain mangled texts 
into the service of absolute* power, it was upon the whole thought 
dangerous, at court, to make any reference to the great storehouse 
and armoury of the Roundheads. 

Cast, hy these means, into temporary oblivion, they were long 
suffered to remain in it. For most literary men are too intent on 
advancing their own reputation, to turn aside, with some risk of 
endangering it, to rescue from undeserved neglect the orphan re¬ 
mains of genius. They fear, at least in the service of the dead, to 
rouse the serpent guardians of prejudice; and with a worldly pru¬ 
dence, for which, according to their characters, men will blame or 
commend them, relinquish to others, bolder or less wise, the task of 
doing justico to those who can no longer actively vindicate them¬ 
selves. 

But this policy, however laudable it may be considered by others, 
I can neither admire nor adopt. In the common intercourse of life 
we are grateful to whomsoever instructs or amuses us, much more 
to him who begets in our minds a love of the good and beautiful; 
and if, in our presence, his character ho misprised, or evil-spoken of 
by others, wo would generoufly, in consideration of what we owe 
him, hazard something to vindicate his good name. The same 
course we should, I think, pursue when he who affords us instruc¬ 
tion or delight is dead, and therefore no longer able to explain, de- 
velope, or defend his opinions, by the misrepresenting, perhaps, of 
which he suffers in the estimation of mankind. It seems to be our 
duty to labour with an earnestness proportioned to the benefits he 
may have conferred on us, to obtain for him, as far as our influence 
extends, a hearing. It signifies nothing to plead our inability. 
Love infertile in expedients; and he who with honest enthusiasm, 
undertakes to serve the greatest man, when suffering from injustice, 
will find, like the mouse in the fable, that even the most dis¬ 
tinguished for strength may be indebted to his weakness. And 
who can describe the delight with which - the student bends over the 
page of Milton ? with which he witnesses the kindling of that impe¬ 
tuous spirit, when rousing all his energies to contend for his own 
glory, or the glory of his country ? Who but must love him— who 
but must, in spirit, embrace him with tears of pleasure, when soaring, 
in the fervour of his eloquence, to a height of grandeur never sur¬ 
passed by man, he pours forth his noblest sentiments in defence of 
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freedom 1 And who now, at this distance of time, can listen to 
those bursts of enthusiasm, so frequent in his works, even though 
lisped by the lips of a child, without the most tumultuous omotions 
of mingled rapture and wonder. 

All these things considered, it appears to he matter of astonish¬ 
ment,—notwithstanding the causes we huvo enumerated,—that men 
should so generally have abstained from the perusal of works so 
palpably excellent. Yet Addison, who, in the Spectator, endeavoured 
to do justice to Paradise Lost,—which had also, until then, expe¬ 
rienced a considerable share of neglect,-*-took no pains to rescue the 
prose treatises from the same fate. Hut the causes that had at first 
thrown them into the shade were still in operation. And though, 
soon after the Revolution of lfiMU, Toland hud meritoriously sought 
to bring them onco more into notice, his success was extremely par¬ 
tial; for few or no references are made, to any of them by the 
writers of what has been absurdly called the Augustan age of 
English literature. 

In the year 17.W, however, when the minister was supposed to be 
meditating some grievous restrictions on the press, Thompson the 
poet, an ardent lover of liberty, published an edition of the Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, with q spirited preface. Dr. 
Birch had, indeed, a few years earlier edited the whole of the pros© 
works, first in folio, and, a second time, in quarto, with a laborious 
biography of the author prefixed. Gradually, from that period to 
the present, these trophies of the commonwealth have attracted, 
among the lovers of literature, more and more notice ; ancl it should 
not be forgotten that among those who have done most service in 
this way are several clergymen of thetlhurch of England. 

Of Dr. Johnson, who, unfortunately for himself, is numbered 
among those that have w ritten the Life of Milton, I must necessarily 
speak; but, though of all his adversaries, from the days of Salmasius 
and Dunioulin to the present, lie may be regarded as the most mis¬ 
chievous and unjust, it is very far from being my desire to remember 
his hostility with bitterness: for lie too, in spite of many failings, 
was a good man, and a distinguished writer. It is now, however, 
very generally acknowledged, that in undertaking a Life of Milton 
he ventured upon what lie was unfit to execute; and if, at the 
same time, his libel were omitted in the Lives of the Poets, and con¬ 
demned to the oblivion it deserves, the following remarks would be 
in some measure unnecessary. But so long as that production is 
reprinted, and circulated, every honest and impartial man, however 
favourably disposed in othor respects towards Johnson, must, when 
Milton is his subject, do his best to defend him from its envenomed 
calumnies. 

Dr. Johnson, no matter how, and perhaps both the cause and 
manner were unknown even to himself, had early imbibed principles 
favourable to arbitrary power; and, notwithstanding that he ac- 
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cepted of a pension from a prince of the house of Hanover, is sus¬ 
pected of having been secretly a Jacobite. He was, besides, consti¬ 
tutionally averse from the sportive pranks of freedom, which, by 
demanding the grounds of opinions in reality based upon a (‘loud, 
would have seriously rutiled his gravity. Ho loved to exercise, in 
bis own person, a sort of dictatorship; and, with a consistency not 
often found in such petty despots, was willing the government should 
exercise the same despotic authority over him. In Milton, how¬ 
ever, lie discovered a inan the most impatient of servitude; who 
had, moreover, contributed,*in no small degree, to the downfall of 
the Stuarts, defended the tyrannicide of his countrymen, and over¬ 
whelmed with contempt all who thought as Johnson thought. It 
was, therefore, natural, and almost excusable, in the successful es¬ 
sayist and biographer, to aim at crushing the reputation of the old 
dexnocratical puritan, by accusing him of plagiarism, domestic ty¬ 
ranny, laxity ol morals, and insinuating, cautiously, a charge of 
irreligion. 

The only motive which, had lie well calculated, might have de¬ 
terred him, would have been a consideration of the irreparable 
injury be must thus inflict on his own fame, by passing down to 
posterity as a wrong-headed sophist, insensible to the beauty of 
liborty and truth, destitute of sympathy for mankind at large, and 
sold, no matter for what reward, to the enemies and oppressors of 
the people. Such, at least, has been tho result, such liis punish¬ 
ment ; and as Milton rises higher and higher towards the zenith, 
Johnson must set. They cannot dwell together in the same heaven 
of fame, or if they do, Johnson’s star must “ pale its ineffectual 
fire” in the neighbourhood oi*Miltou*s glory. 

This, in many respects, no doubt, is to be regretted; but some 
good will spring from it, if it teach us, as the example of an execu¬ 
tion teaches, to blame with less acrimony the illustrious dead. 
With respect to myself, no example is necessary to cause me to 
speak of Johnson with moderation, for I honour his memory, as I 
do that of every other good man; but honouring Milton’s much 
more, as that of one every way greater and better, the reader, I 
trust, will pardon me the warmth I cannot but feel when dishonour 
and obloquy are attempted to be thrown, by what hand soever, upon 
his most venerable name. At first Bight, Johnson’s attack uppears 
to be grave, and conducted without any remarkable outrage on 
public decency. It has little of the buffoonery, scurrility, and coarse 
invective with which Aristophanes attacks Socrates. He does not 
accuse the poet of filching a cloak, of measuring flea-leaps, of causing 
himsolf to be suspended in a basket between heaven and earth, to 
escape, while under the oestrum of meditation, the hebetating influ¬ 
ence of the grosser atmosphero. His charges of impiety are less 
broadly insinuated, though introduced with inferior skill; but, in 
several points, no less likely in modern times to tell against the 
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accused, he excels the ancient libeller in adroitness. Knowing how 
pre-eminently loyal and attached to their kings tho English are ac¬ 
counted, he substitutes, in his pleading, the word “ regicide” for 
u tyrannicide; ** represents the poet devoured by the most offensive 
vanity, which, he says, not only led him to entertain ridiculously 
lofty ideas of himself, but enviously and grudgingly to defraud other 
men of their just praise; affirms, that in his domestic government, 
he was a tyrant, a bad husband, a bad father, one who, with the 
means of doing better in his possession, ^ave his children a wretched 
penurious education; that, on returning from his travels, he most 
unpatriotically engaged in tho instruction of youth ; which Johnson, 
who had tried it himself, endeavours to confound with mechanical 
employments by calling it a “trade;” nay, more, that be pushed 
his republican habits so far os to adopt an abstemious Rystein of 
diet, which to an elegant epicure and diner-ont, liko Johnson, must 
have appeared still worse than writing against the bishops. To 
crown all, to sum up his numerous delinquencies in one fearful 
word, he insinuates, but hesitates to assert positively, that Milton 
was poor —that he suffered hunger; hut that yet, in the midst of 
his indigenco, his proud heathenish spirit looked with intolerable 
scorn upon tyrants and slaves, and dared to dream of eternal fame. 

The fox which, in tho fable, escaped from a trap with the loss of his 
nether bushy appendage, abhorred ever after all allusion to tails. So 
Johnson felt out of temper when the courso of his narrative led him 
to spoalc of poverty. Nevertheless, he who, in writing to a book¬ 
seller, could subscribe himself the “ Dinnerless,” might havo been 
expected to exhibit some sympathy for^genius in distress. But this, 
perhaps, was weakness. Tho rocollection of how frequently he had 
sat down hungry—not with Philosophy, for that lie never knew, 
but with Criticism and Biography—was no doubt painful; and, falling 
on better days, he was tempted to despise the wisdom which, like 
his own erewhile, know not how to provide itself with a dinner. 

Another sore point with Johnson was, that Milton should be said 
to have rejected, after the Restoration, tho place of Latin Secretary 
to Charles the Second. Few men heartily believe in the existence 
of virtue above their own roach. lie knew what he would have 
done under similar circumstances; he knew that, had ho lived during 
the period of the commonwealth, a similar offer from the “ Regi¬ 
cides" would have met with no “ sturdy refusal” from him ; he 
knew it was in his eyes no sin to accept of a pension from one whom 
he considered an usurper: how, then, could he believe, what must 
have humiliated him in his own esteem, that tho old blind republican, 
bending beneath the weight of years and indigence, still cherished 
heroic virtue in his soul, and Bpurned the offer of a tyrant! Oh, 
but he had filled the same office under Oliver Cromwell! Milton 
rogarded u Old Noll” as a greater and better Sylla, to whom, in the 
motto to his work against the restoration of kingship, he compares 
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him, and evidently hoped to the last, what was always, perhaps, in¬ 
tended by the Protector, and understood between them, that, ad 
soon as the troubles of the times should be properly appeased, he 
would establish the republic. In this hope Milton consented to 
serve with him, not to serve him ; for Cromwell always professed to 
be the servant of the people. And, after all, there was some differ¬ 
ence between Cromwell and Charles II. With the former, the 
author of Paradise Lost had something in common ; they were both 
great men, they were both enemies to that remnant of feudal bar¬ 
barism, which, supported by prejudice and ignorance, bad for ages 
exerted so fatal an influence over the destinies of their country. 

Minds of such an order—in some things, though not in all, 
resembling—might naturally enough co-operate : for they could 
respect each other. But with what sense of decorum, or reverence 
for his own character, remembering the glorious cause for which be 
had struggled, could Milton have reconciled to his conscience, taking 
office under the returned Stuart, to mingle daily with the crowd of 
atheists who blasphemed the Almighty, aud with swinish vices de¬ 
based his image in the polluted chambers of Whitehall ! The poet 
regarded them with contemptuous abhorrence ; aud, if I am not 
exceedingly mistaken, described them under the names of devils, in 
the court of their patron und inspirer below. Besides, even had 
they possessed the few virtues compatible with servitude, it would 
have been matter of constant chagrin, of taunt and reviling on one 
side, and silent hatred on the other, to have brought together repub¬ 
lican and slave in the same bureau, and to have compelled a demo¬ 
cratic pen to mould court phrases for a despicable master. 

So far, however, was the biographer from comprehending the cha¬ 
racter of the man whose life he undertook to write, that he seems to 
have thought it an imputation on him, and a circumstance for which 
it is necessary to pity his lot, that the dissolute nobles of the age 
seldom resorted to his humble dwelling ! The sentiment is worthy of 
Salmosius. But was there then living a man who would not have 
been honoured by passing under the shadow of that roof?—by 
listening to the accents of those inspired lips ?—by being greeted 
and remembered by him, whose slightest commendation was immor¬ 
tality ? Elijah or Elisha, or Moses, or David, or Paul of Tarsus, 
would have sat down with Milton, and found in him a kindred spirit. 
But the slaveof Lady Castlemaine, or the traitor Monk, or Rochester, 
or the husband of Miss Hyde, or that Lord Chesterfield who saw what 
Hamilton describes, and dared not with his sword revenge the insult, 
might, forsooth, have thought it a piece of condescension to be seen 
in the Delphic cavern of England, whence proceeded those sacred 
verses which, in literature, have raised her above all othe” nations, 
to the level of Greece itself! 

In every point of view, however, Johnson was unhappy in his at¬ 
tempts at appreciating Milton. But he knew what would tell with 
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the vulgar ; and, therefore, not caring for what inference might he 
drawn by the more judicious, boldly advanced what he desired to be 
believed, without giving himself the trouble to inquire whether it 
were true or not. To lessen the authority of a man’s political opi¬ 
nions, it is impossible to conceive a surer way to succeed with the 
unreflecting than hy creating the belief that he was a closet-philoso¬ 
pher, or statesman, who amused himself with making governments 
on paper, and, like another Jupiter, regelating, from his throne of 
clouds, the affairs of a world existing only in his imagination. This 
service is what Johnson undertakes tft perform for Milton, who, in 
his eyes, was a poor recluse scholar, with little experience or know¬ 
ledge of business, lie might, indeed,—for this were diflicult to 
deny,— construct an epic poem ; but immediately plunged beyond 
his depth when he sought to fathom the mysteries of state, which are 
only to he comprehended by persons, who, like himself and IIoswoll, 
had mingled with the great world, and discovered hy what secret 
springs the machine of the commonwealth is kept moving. 

When drawing up this part of his brief, Johnson must doubtless 
have lost sight, for a moment, of the circumstances of Milton’s life. 
He must have overlooked that, after acquiring such knowledge as is 
attainable at an university, and hy the most diligent private study, 
he had, at a ripe age, travelled through several foreign kingdoms, 
mixing freely with persons of all ranks, carefully noting whatever 
seemed worthy of remark, having rendered himself so far master of 
their languages fis to he aide, in most. European countries, to express 
himself with the fluency ofu native ; that with the habits and manners 
of youth, his trade” of teaching had made him acquainted ; that 
his studies, as his adversaries found their cost, had rendered him 
familiar with the transactions of past times; and that, if he really, 
After all, was ignorant in the science of politics, notwithstanding that 
he had, during fourtoen or fifteen years, been deeply and actively 
engaged in public business, living among the ablest statesmen of the 
age, conversing daily with Cromwell, whom Dr. Johnson, perhaps, 
will allow to have been something of a politician—if after all this, I 
say, he was still a novice in state matters, his stupidity must have 
achieved a marvellous triumph over opportunity. 

To such a conclusion, however, Dr. Johnson, expert os he is in 
sophistry, will, perhaps, find it diflicult to bring us; and it remains 
to bo comprehended by what logic ho could himself have arrived at 
it: there appear to be but the two ways following :—first, it may be 
supposed that the scales of prejudice lay so thick upon his eyes that 
ho was incapable of discerning the truth ; or, secondly, that discern¬ 
ing it well, ho disingenuously wrote contrary to his convictions. 
Now, which way soever the question be decided, little lustre will 
thereby be added to the doctor’s reputation. 

On another subject, of a very different nature, the biographer ap¬ 
peal's to have been desirous of shaking the pillars of Milton’s fame; 
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but I hope I may in this havo misunderstood him, though his lan¬ 
guage seems but too clear. It regards the moral character of the 
bard* and that too on a point upon which he had been often attacked 
by his enemies, and was peculiarly sensitive. After relating the cir¬ 
cumstances of his first marriage, and the strange visit his wife, scared 
by “ spare diet and hard study,” made, in the course of one month, 
to her relations. Dr. Johnson adds : “ Milton was too busy to much 
miss his wife; lie pursued his studies, and now and then visited the 
Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of his sonnets.'* 

Let the reader consider the whole passage. Milton’s wife, a month 
after marriage, leaves him, but her absence gives him little concern. 
And how happens this ? Why, he pursues his studies. But did not 
his heart, whose sensibilities had just been roused by female society, 
require something to love ? Oh, he now and then visits the Lady 
Margaret Leigh, whom he has celebrated in one of bis sonnets ! Is 
not tho inference clear ? It may, however, be worth while to inquire, 
who was the Lady Margaret Leigh ? Docs she seem to have been 
a person accustomed to console husbands for the loss of their wives ? 
It appears she was the daughter of the Earl of Marlborough, High 
Treasurer of England, under James I. Having married a Captaip 
Dobson, she, according to custom, preserved her title: and being 
celebrated for her talents and learning, her house would seem to have 
been the resort of the principal literary men of the day, among whom 
Milton was ono ; so that his visits resolve themselves into being pre¬ 
sent at, what in fashionable phrase would perhaps be termed, her 
conversazioni. But if, after all, Johnson means nothing particular 
in this passage, it must be admitted he has arranged his words in a 
very curious manner, and'is'at least liable to the charge of unskil- 
fulness 

And what is meant by “ spare diet and hard study ? ” Is it in¬ 
tended to be insinuated that Mrs. Milton was stinted by her husband 
in beef and mutton ? Or is the whole only the hallucination of an 
epicure, whose imagination instantly takes the alarm at the least 
hint of abstemiousness ? And with respect to the hard 1 studying, 
what are we to infer ?—that, during the honeymoon, Milton sought 
to impose on his wife the task of conjugating liebrow verbs, or of 
wading through those “ Locrian Remnants,” which he shortly after¬ 
wards recommended to the world ? If on the first bringing home of 
a gay young wife, and in the midst of that flutter of spirits which his 
condition must necessarily have caused, he could himself study hard, 
I will answer for the harmlessness of his visits to the Lady Margaret 
Leigh, or any other lady; and am truly sorry the doctor should 
have suffered hie mind to be distressed by a circumstance in itself so 
innocent. 

It is impossible to be Berious in rebutting insinuations so absurd. 
Johnson was in an ill humour all the time he was employed in writing 
this Life, and saw everything iu a wrong light. Consequently, even 
vol. I. d 
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as a rhetorical pleading, written ad captandum vulgus , his work, not¬ 
withstanding that lie was a distinguished proficient in the art, is 
wanting in many of those graces of sophistry, upon winch he who 
advocates a bad cause must principally rely. He does not sufficiently 
cloak his hatred ; frequently becomes confused, and contradicts him¬ 
self, which in such a case has the worst possible appearance; grows 
abusive, and calls names; and in his eagerness to hlaclcen Milton’s 
memory, makes assertions which, unfortunately for him, every person 
has the means of proving to he untrue. This is grievously to sin 
against the ars sophistica , where all stabbing should be performed 
adroitly in the dark, or with a smile, as if only in jest. I suspect, 
however, that his dialectic powers have been very much overrated, 
lie dances the literary Pyrrhic awkwardly, allowing his adversary a 
hundred opportunities of hitting him, even when ho fancies himself 
best prepared. 

I have already explained the grounds of Johnson’s antipathy to 
Milton : ho hated him because he was the advocate of good govern¬ 
ment; and he hated all men of similar predilections. But if, inde¬ 
pendently of politics, he considered him a good, religious man, lie 
should have abstained from writing his Life, knowing it is impossible 
we should do justice to him whom we hate. If, on the other hand, 
he ratod him low in point of virtue and morality, it was his duty to 
say so, and make that the foundation of his attack ; for, by proving 
his position, he would have emancipated us from what he esteemed 
the absurd veneration in which we have been accustomed to hold 
the name of Milton, instead of doing this, however, he ppts on the 
armour and takes up the weapons of a sophist. He pretends to 
participate in our reverence ; and, hadjiis powers been equal to the 
task, would have created in us the belief that nothing could have 
been more painful to him than to kill an illustrious refutation. 

Hut his mask is too thin to conceal the joy he feels when he sup¬ 
poses he has his great enemy at disadvantage; that he hugs and 
foudles his victim only to feel where he is most vulnerable ; that he 
coaxes and flutters solely to put him off his guard. Sometimes he 
amuses him with the hope that he may he allowed to keep his virtue, 
if he will suffer his political wisdom to be demolished. Anon he 
places him between the horns of a dilemma in this wnv ;—if he un¬ 
derstood not the import of what he said, ho was an ignoramus ; if 
he did, he was guilty of voluntary impiety. Or he undertakes, by 
the following ingenious method, to convict him of falsehood :— 
Milton had been accused of having subjected himself to personal 
chastisement at the university; in his writings he solemnly denies 
the charge ; but he says also, in one of his juvenile poems, that there 
wore other tilings besides threats which In- disliked in a college life: 
Johnson, by altering his words, saj r s what was more than threats, was 
probably punishment ; ergi, Milton must L>e thought, what I think it 
impiety to write. 
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It is a common artifice for a pleader to aim at irritating the judges 
against his opponent. Johnson has recourse to this hackneyed 
trick, where lie insinuates that Milton’s high opinion of himself was, 
perhaps, mingled with some contempt for others; “for scarcely any 
man ever wrote so much and praised so few.” And, lest the reader 
should forget it, he again repeats that lie is very frugal of his praise. 
Now, of two things, one is certain : either Johnson had not read the 
prose works of Milton, and therefore knew not whom he might have 
praised or blamed; or, if he hod read them, he was on easy terms 
with his conscience, and wrote like a Jesuit. lie pleased himself, 
however, with the reflection that, whether what he said wore true or 
not, it would be difficult to convict him; for whatever number of 
writers you might reckon up, as praised by Milton, lie might still 
answer that he considered them hut few. Nevertheless, they are so 
many, that one might, I think, almost fill a page with their names. 

The biographer next intimates his belief that Milton had been 
guilty of the most nefarious action of interpolating king Charles’s 
posthumous work,—the Eikon Basilike, if it was indeed written by 
him,—and then, when he came to write against it, of condemning 
the monarch for the impiety of his own interpolation ! This accu¬ 
sation is made in a most extraordinary sentence, such as none but a 
sophist could hftvo written, lie desires the reader to infer that 
Milton was rendered dishonest by faction : but the reason he sub¬ 
joins is absurd ; lor he was suspected, says lie, of having interpolated 
the Eikon Basilike. Now, no man is dishonest because he may be 
suspected of this or that; he is dishonest if ho has performed a dis¬ 
honest action ; otherwise, he who, without evidence, accuses him of 
such an act, is himself dishonest, and should bear the penalty attached 
to swell a character. 

In the next paragraph he sets all logic at defiance. The use of the 
interpolated prayer, Dr. Johnson contends, was perfectly innocent; 
“ and they,” he adds, who could so noisily censure it, with a little 
extension of their malice, could contrive what they wanted to ac¬ 
cuse ! ” But what pitiful creatures he here endeavours to represent 
Milton and his colleagues, who having, according to him, the choice 
of putting into the king’s book whatever they .pleased, were so 
silly as to introduce what it required considerable malice to find 
fault with ! To justify their harsh censures, why did they not in¬ 
sert some glaring impiety—something that would stick to his me¬ 
mory, and ronder it more odious to all succeeding ages ? This con¬ 
sideration is of itself sufficient to convince any reasonable man of 
the utter futility of the charge ; and can add no lustre to the cha¬ 
racter of him who could make it. 

He accumulates abuse, and grows more furious as he proceeds* 
but, luckily, iB so often in contradiction with himself, that I am 
spared the labour of refuting him. Sometimes Milton is treated as 
a mere grammarian ; tl No man forgets his original trade; the rights 

d 2 
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of nations and of kings sink into questions of grammar, if gramma¬ 
rians discuss them.” Elsewhore he lias a “ pregnancy and vigour of 
mind peculiar to himselfis said to have been “ able to select from 
nature or from story, from ancient fable or from modern science, 
whatever could illustrate or adorn his thoughtsand is praised for 
44 the vigour and amplitude of his mindand is acknowledged to 
have been 44 born for whatever is arduous.” Next he is sneered at 
for having 44 told every man he was equal to his kingwhich he 
never did, but might have done with good authority, since the Scrip¬ 
ture tells us that “ all men are equal before God.” Then he is said 
to have u delighted himsolf with the belief that ho had shortened 
Salraasius’s life:” Milton alludes, in the Defensio S'ocunda, to the 
report that such had been the fact; but I can discover no delight in 
his expressions. 

Proceeding with the confidence of a man who expects no reprisals, 
Johnson represents the poor schoolmaster and “ grammarian ” as 
betraying the liberties of England to Cromwell, as if suddenly all the 
interests of the nation had depended on him. Previous to his en¬ 
gaging in the service of the state he is described, in one place, as too 
indigent to keep famine from the door; for, “having tasted the 
honey of public employment,”—Dr. Johnson took the honey and 
left the employment to others,—“ he would not return to hunger 
and philosophy.” But presently, when he had forgotten what ho 
here says, he obliges us with another version of the story ; “ For¬ 
tune appears not to have had much of his care. In the civil wars 
he lent his personal estate to the parliament; but when,*after the 
contest was decided, he solicited repayment, ho met not only with 
neglect, but sharp rebuke ; and having* tired both himself and his 
friends, was given up to poverty and hopeless indignation, till he 
shewed how able ho was to do greater service. lie was then made 
Latin Secretary, with two hundred pounds a year.” Being a dic¬ 
tionary maker, Dr. Johnson may be thought to have understood 
the meaning of common English words, and must therefore have 
known that, among ordinary mortals, “ poverty ” and “ indigence” 
are supposed to be pretty nearly synonymous ; but by the gods they 
are, I suppose, employed to signify different things ; else he could 
never, in the same page with the above, have said, “ there is yet no 
reason to believe that ho was ever reduced to indigence. His wants, 
being few, were competently supplied Ilo was not necessitated, 
therefore, to pacify his hunger with philosophy, as, had we rashly 
believed the Doctor’s first assertion, our humanity might have been 
painpd by imagining. 

In short, it is clear that while he was engaged in writing this Life 
of Milton, Johnson’* better and worse angel were at constant war, 
the former pulling him by the sleeve on one side, the latter on the 
other; and that he sometimes listened to the angel, and sometimes, 
perhaps more frequently, to the fiend, “Such is his (Milton’s) ma- 
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lignity, that hell grows darker at his frown,” says the latter, who 
might be supposed to be acquainted with what passes below. But 
this is strange, answers the ungel, since “in Milton every line 
breathes sanctity of thought and purity of manners.” But the 
devil soon gets the upper hand, and goes on to say, that in 1659, he 
printed his treatise of Civil Power, &e. to gratify his malevolence to 
the clergy; that next year he was found kicking when he could no 
longer strike; that he skulked from the returning king; (who it. 
might be said, bad also skulked for some years from the parliament;) 
that his blindness, considering how it was caused, deserved no com¬ 
passion ; that he was ungrateful and unjust; that he complained 
because no longer able to boast of his wickedness; that he was 
brutally insolent, and guilty of falsehood; yet calm and constant in 
his mind, and supported by the consciousness of merit I He adds, 
that ho was of no church, yet lived untaintod by heresy;• and grew 
old without any visible worship, or hour of prayer, “ either solitary 
or with his household : omitting public prayers, lie omitted all.” 
Who could know this? Indeed, immediately afterwards, he cor¬ 
rects himself, and says, “That he lived without prayer can hardly 
be affirmed, his studies and meditations were an habitual prayer 
What! Milton, at whose frown hell grew darker ? 

But enough of this. From the narrative of Johnson the reader 
might infer, that on the return of Charles IT., very littlo molestation 
of any kind was offered to Milton, whom, on the contrary, he repre¬ 
sents as having been treated with particular tenderness, and al¬ 
lowed to pursue his “studies, or his amusements, without persecu¬ 
tion, molestation, or insult.” However, he admits that, on the 16th 
of June, 1660, “an order wac issued to seize Milton’s Defence,and 
Goodwills Obstructors of Justice, another book of the same ten¬ 
dency, and burn them by the common hangman Johnson, I presume, 
had not road this tender order , which was not issued in June, but on 
the 13th of August, and printed the 15th, after his majesty’s tender¬ 
ness had been vainly employed, during several months, in seeking 
for his victims, whom, at length, he describes as so obscure that 
they were not to be found I Such being the case, he bestows his 
“ lenity” upon their books, as the reader will perceive by the follow¬ 
ing proclamation. 

BY THE KINCJ. 

A Proclamation, 

For calling in and suppressing of two books written by John Milton ; the 
one entituled, Johanms Miltoni Augli pro Populo Anglicauo Defensio, 
contra Claudii Anonymi, alias Salmasii, Defensioneia Regiam; and the 
other in answer to a book entituled, The Portraiture of his Sacrc': Majesty* 
in his Solitude and Sufferings. And also a book entituled, The Obstruc¬ 
tors of Justice, written by John Goodwin. 

Charles R. 

WHEREAS, John Milton, late of Westminster, in the County 
of Middlesex, hath published in print two several books, the one entituleu, 
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Johannis MLltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Dcfensio, contra Claudii 
Anonymi, alias Salmasii, Defensionem Regiam. And the other in answer 
to a book entituled, The Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude 
and Sufferings. In both which are contained sundry treasonable passages 
against us and our Government, and most impious endeavours to justify 
the horrid and unnatural murder of our late dear Father of Glorious 
Memory. 

And whereas, John Goodwin, late of Coleman-street, London, clerk, 
hath also published in print, a book entituled, The Obstructors of Justice, 
written in Defence of his said late Majesty * And whereas the said John 
Milton and John Goodwin are both fled, or so obscure themselves , that no 
endeavours used for their apprehension can take effect, whereby they might 
be brought to legal tryal, and deservedly receive condign punishment for 
their treasons ana offences. 

Now, to the end that our good subjects may not be corrupted in their 
judgments, with such wicked and traitorous principles, as arc dispersed and 
scattered throughout the before-mentioned books, We, upon the motion of 
the Commons in Parliament now assembled, do hereby strictly charge and 
command, all and every person and persons whatsoever, who live in any 
City, Burrough, or Town Incorporate within this our Kingdom of England, 
the Dominion of Wales, and Town of Berwick upon Tweed; in whose hands 
any of those books are, or hereafter shall be, that they, upon pain of our 
high displeasure, and the consequence thereof, do forthwith, upon publica¬ 
tion of this our command, or within ten days immediately following, deliver 
or cause the same to be delivered, to the Mayor, Bailiffs, or other chief 
officer or Magistrate, in any of the said Cities, liorroughs, or Towns Incor- 

g irate, where such person or persons do live; or if living out of any City, 
urrough, or Town Incorporate, then to the next Justicc of Peace adjoin¬ 
ing to his or their dwelling, or place of abode; or if living in either of Our 
Universities, then to the Vice-Chancellor of that University, where he or 
they do reside. 

And in default of such voluntary delivery, which We do expect in ob¬ 
servance of our said command, That then, and after the time before limited, 
expired, the said Chief Magistrate of all and every the said Cities, Bur¬ 
roughs, or Towns Incorporate, the Justices of the Peaco in their several 
counties, and the Vice-Chancellors of Our said Universities respectively, 
are hereby commanded to seize and take, all and every the Books afore¬ 
said, in whose hands or possession soever they shall be found, and certify 
the names of the Offenders unto Our Privy Council 
And We do hereby give special charge and command to the said Chief 
Magistrates, Justices of the Peace and Chancellors respectively, that they 
eause the said Books which shall be so brought unto any of their hands, or 
seized or taken as aforesaid, by virtue of this Our Proclamation, to be de¬ 
livered to the respective Sheriffs of those counties, Where they respectively 
live, the first and next asBizes thut shall after happen. And the said Sheriffs 
are hereby also required, in time of holding such assizes, to cause the same 
to be publickly burnt by the hand of the common hangman. 

Ana We do further straightly charge and command, that no man here¬ 
after presume to print, sell, or disperse any of the aforesaid books, upon 
pain of 6ur heavy displeasure, and of such further punishment, as for their 
presumption in that behalf, may any way be inflicted upon them by the 
laws of this Realm. 

[Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 13th day of August, 
in the 12th year of our Reign, 1600.J 

* There must here be some mistake in the Proclamation, but so it is 

printed. 
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In obedience to this order of the libertine despot, “several 
copies” of the proscribed books, as Mr. Mitford observes, were com¬ 
mitted to the Humes on the 27th of August, and ou the 29th tho Act 
of indemnity passed. Notwithstanding this, however, Milton lived 
in perpetual terror of being assassinated: and well he might, re¬ 
membering he was in the hands of those who had murdered 
Dorislas, and three other public functionaries, in the discharge of 
their duties abroad. In the British Museum is preserved an incom¬ 
plete printed list of those murdered men, and Milton's name is 
added, probably to incite some loyal subject to augment the number 
of the victims. Dr. Symmons has quoted from Richardson a copy 
of verses, written perhaps by some poet of Whitehall, “ Upon John 
Milton's not suffering for his Traitorous Book when the Tryers were 
executed, 1060.” 

“ Tliat thou escapod’st that vengeance which o’ertook, 

Milton, thy regicides, and thy own book, 

Was clemency in Charles beyond compare: 

And yet thy doom doth prove more grievous far— 

Old, sickly, poor, stark blind, thou writ’st for bread; 

So, for to live, thoud’st call Salmasius from the dead.” 

lie would, I believe, have called Salmasius from the dead, or died 
himself, rather than have been author of such trumpery verses. 
Nine years after his death, (1083,) twenty-seven propositions from 
the writings of Milton, Hobbes, Buchanan, &c., were burnt at Ox¬ 
ford, says Mr. Mitford, as destructive to church and state. This 
transaction, he continues, is celebrated in Mussc Anglican®, called 
Decretuni Oxoniense, vol. iii. p. 180. 

-“ Si similisquicunquc hsec scripscrit auctqr, 

Fato succubuisset, eodcmque arserit igne : 

In mediu videas flamnrul crepitante cremari 

MtUottum ccelo terrisque inamabile no men.” 

They would no doubt have liked to roast the old man at Oxford, 
os a person whose name was hateful to heaven and earth. In the 
Vindicioo Carolina), or a Defence of Eikon Basilikfe, published in 
1692, we are told that “ this Milton (the gall and bitterness of whose 
heart had so taken away his taste and judgment, that to write and 
be scurrilous were the same with him) is dead, 't is true, and should 
have been forgotten by me, but that in this new impression he yet 
speuketh.” And will speak in repeated impressions , when his petty 
adversaries are buried in merited oblivion. The author admits that 
Milton “was a person of large thought, and wanted not words to 
express those conceptions; but never so truly,as when the argument 
and his depraved temper met together; witness his Paradise Lost, 
where he makes the devil—who, though fallen, had not given heaveh 
for lost—speak at that rate himself would have done of the son of this 
royal martyr, (upon his restoration,) had he thought it convenient; 
when in his Paradise Regained, ho is so indifferent, poor, and etarv• 
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ling, as \f he never expected any benefit by it !”—No ! ho was con¬ 
demned to anotlter place by the charity of the royalists. This obscure 
Defence of the “king’s book,” as it was called, was written upon the 
reprinting of the Defeueo of the People of England, at Amsterdam. 

In 1698, the earliest complete edition of Milton’s Historical, Poli- 
tical,and Miscellaneous Works, with a Life of the Author, was pub¬ 
lished in Holland by J. Toland, in 3 vols. folio. Next year the Life 
was printed separately in London. Milton’s Letters of State, from 
1649 to 1659, with an account of his life, and catalogue of his works, 
had appeared in London 1694, no doubt by the care of Toland. No 
second edition of the complete works was called for during thirty- 
five years; when, in 1733, they wore published, with a new Life by 
Dr. Birch; who, twenty yeart sfrertvards, brought theiq out in 
quarto. Fifty-ono years then elapsed—from 1753 to 1804—before 
a now edition of Milton’s proso works again appeared. The latter 
year is the date of the edition of Dr. Symmons, who prefixed a Life, 
■which has since been separately reprinted. Then ensued another 
interval of thirty years, when in 1834, the whole of the Prose Works 
wore reprinted in one large and elegant volume, with n»i nble intro¬ 
ductory essay by Mr. Robert Fletcher, who deserves well of every 
admirer of Milton. From this account it would appear that, upon an 
average, an edition of Milton’s complete works has been called for, 
from 1698 to the present day, onco in a little more than twenty- 
seven years. 



A DEFENCE 

OF 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 

IN ANSWER TO 

SALMASIUS’S DEFENCE OF THE KING.* 


editor’s preliminary remarks. 

So much has already been written on the history and character of this 
great work, that it would be altogether superfluous to travel again over 
the same ground. Milton’s editors and biographers have displayed 
much zeal in excusing or palliating the faults into which he was be¬ 
trayed by the vehemence of his own temper, and the spirit of his age. 

I shall not follow their example. Salmasius, no doubt, transgressed all 
the bounds of courtesy and decorum, in his attack upon the public of 
England ; and it was generally, in those times, considered part of a 
man’s duty, when engaged in any important controversy, to blacken 
and vilify his adversary to the utmost extent of his capacity; but of a 
man so great and wise as Milton, better things might have been ex¬ 
pected. He yielded, however, to the influence of example, and to the 
temptations of the subject; and in defending the people of this country 
for the most extraordinary action recorded in their annals, condescended 
to chastise a pedantic sophist in a manner altogether unsuited to his own 
dignity. 

In spite of these imperfections, “ The Defence of the People of Eng¬ 
land ” is a work of extraordinary merit, full of learning and eloquence, 
and pervaded throughout by an ardent love of liberty, which diffuses a 
charm over investigations and discussions otherwise far from interesting. 
No other English writer, not even Algernon Sydney himself, pleads so 
warmly the cause of freedom. Living in revolutionary times, and 
breathing a republican atmosphere, all Milton's feelings and sympathies 
wen* with the people. The pride of genius rose in him against the 
pride of kings, and made him rejoice in being their antagonist. He, ac¬ 
cordingly, does not apply himself languidly to refute the sophistries and 
fallacies put forward by the advocates of despotism, but enters the lists 
with passion and vehemence, and a fiery indignation, which seems ab¬ 
solutely to consume the arguments of his opponents like stubble. Hobbs, 
fond of giving utterance to epigrammatic remarks, observed of Milton 
and Salmasius, that he knew not whose style was the better, or whose 
arguments the worse ; and this absurd saying is still repeated with com¬ 
placency by several writers. But whoever will be at the pains to read 
his own “ Behemoth,” may discover examples of much worse reason¬ 
ing than the Leyden professor himself employs. Had the philosopher 
of Malmsbury, ventured to enter the lists against Milton, he would 
speedily have found how much easier it is to vent a sarcasm than to 
wield a political argument. Milton would utterly have confounded his 
cold logic, and routed and annihilated all the resources of his sophistry. 

tnuislarton of the author's “Defeuslo pro Populo Anglican© * Mr. Toland ascribes 
to Mr. Washington, a gentleman of the Temple. 
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calumnies both of domestic and foreign railers, and espe¬ 
cially from the reproaches of this most vain and empty 
sophist, who sets up for a captain and ringleader to all the 
rest. For what king’s majesty sitting upon an exalted 
throne, ever shone so brightly, as that of the people of 
England then did, when, shaking off that old superstition, 
which had prevailed a long time, they gave judgment 
upon the king himself, or rather upon an enemy who had 
been their king, caught as it were in a net by bis own 
Jaws, (who alone of all mortals challenged to himself im¬ 
punity by a divine right,) and scrupled not to inflict the 
same punishment upon him, being guilty, which he would 
have inflicted upon any other? But why do I mention 
these things as performed by the people, which almost 
open their voice themselves, and testify the presence of 
God throughout? who, as often as it seems good to 
his infinite wisdom, uses to throw down proud and un¬ 
ruly kings, exalting themselves above the condition of 
human nature, and utterly to extirpate them and all their 
family. By his manifest impulse being set at work to re¬ 
cover our almost lost liberty, following him as our guide, * 
and adoring the impresses of his divine power manifested 
upon all occasions, we went on in no obscure, but an illus¬ 
trious passage, pointed out and made plain to us by God 
himself. Whicli things, if I sliould so much as hope by 
any diligence or ability of mine, such as it is, to discourse 
of as I ought to do, and to commit them so to writing, as 
that perhaps all nations and all ages may read them, it 
would be a very vain thing in me. For what style can be 
august and magnificent enough, what man has ability 
sufficient to undertake so great a task ? Since we find by 
experience, that in so many ages as are gone over the 
world, there has been but here and there a man found, 
who has been able worthily to recount the actions of great 
heroes, and potent states; can any man have so good an 
opinion of his own talents, as to think himself capable of 
reaching these glorious and wonderful works of Almighty 
Gbd, by any language, by any style of his? Which enter¬ 
prise, though some of the most eminent persons in our com¬ 
mon wealth have prevailed upon me by their authority to 
undertake, and would have it be ray business to vindicate 
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with my pen against envy and calumny (which arc proof 
against arms) those glorious performances of theirs, (whose 
opinion of me I take as a very great honour, that they 
should pitch upon me before others to be serviceable in 
this kind of tliose most valiant deliverers of my native 
country ; and true it is, that from my very youth, I have 
been bent extremely upon such sort of studies, as inclined 
me, if not to do great things mvsclf, at least to celebrate 
those that did,) yet as having no confidence in any such 
advantages, I have recourse to the divine assistance ; and 
invoke the great and holy God, the giver of all good gifts, 
that I may as substantially, and as truly, discourse and 
refute the sauciness and lies of this foreign declaimer, as 
our noble generals piously and successfully by force of 
arms hroke the king’s pride, and his unruly domineering, 
and afterwards put. an end to both by inflicting a memor¬ 
able punishment upon himself, and as thoroughly as a 
single person* did with ease but of late confute and con¬ 
found the king himself, rising as it were from the grave, 
and recommending himself to the people in a hook pub¬ 
lished after his death, with new artifices and allurements 
of words and expressions. Which antagonist of mine, 
though he be a foreigner, and, though he deny it a thou¬ 
sand times over, but a poov grammarian ; yet not contented 
with a salary due to him in that capacity, chose to turn 
a pragmatical coxcomh, and not only to intrude in state- 
affairs, but into the affairs of a foreign state: though he 
brings along with him neither modesty, nor understanding, 
nor any other qualification requisite in so great an arbitrator, 
but sauciness, and a little grammar only. Indeed if he 
had published here, and in English, the same things as he 
has now wrote in Latin, such as it is, I think no man 
would have thought it worth while to return an answer to 
them, but would partly despise them as common, and ex¬ 
ploded over and over already, and partly abhor them a3 
sordid and tyrannical maxims, not to be endured even by 

♦ This (t single person” was Milton himself, who, in his Eikonoclastes, 
completely refuted all the maudlin sophistry contained it. the Eikon 
Basilike, which, whether the work of Charles I. or not, may be said to 
represent very correctly the feelings and arguments prevalent at the period 
among the Cavaliers.—E d. 
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the most abject of slaves : nav, men that have sided with 
the king, would have lmd these thoughts of his book. 
But since he lias swoln it to a considerable bulk, and 
dispersed it amongst foreigners, who are altogether igno¬ 
rant of our affairs and constitution, it is fit that they who 
mistuke them should be better informed ; and that he, 
who is so very forward to speak ill of others, should be 
treated in his own kind. If it be asked, why we did not 
then attack him sooner? w hy w r e suffered him to triumph so 
long, and pride himself in our silence? For others I am 
not to answer; for myself I can boldly say, that I had 
neither words or arguments long to seek for the defence 
of so good a cause, if I had enjoyed such a measure of 
health, as would have endured the fatigue of writing. 
And being but weak in body, I am forced to write by 
piecemeal, and break off almost every hour, though the 
subject be such as requires an unintermitted study and in- 
tenseness of mind. But though this bodily indisposition 
maybe a liinclerancc to me in setting forth the just praises of 
my most worthy countrymen, who have been the saviours 
of their native country, and whose exploits, worthy of im¬ 
mortality, arc already famous all the world 4ver; yet I 
hope it will be no difficult matter for me to defend them 
from the insolence of this silly little scholar, and from that 
saucy tongue of his, at least. Nature and laws would be 
in an ill case, if slavery should find what to say for itself, 
and liberty be mute; and if tyrants should find men to 
plead for them, and they that can master and vanquish 
tyrants, should not he able to find advocates. And it 
were a deplorable thing indeed, if the reason mankind is 
endued withal, and which is the gift of God, should not 
furnish more arguments for men’s preservation, for their 
deliverance, and, as much as the nature of the thing will 
bear, for making them equal to one another, than for their 
oppression, and for their utter ruin under the domineering 
/ power of one single person. Let me therefore enter upon 
this noble cause with a cheerfulness, grounded upon this 
assurance, that my adversary's cause is maintained by 
nothing but fraud, fallacy, ignorance, and barbarity; 
whereas mine has light, truth, reason, the practice and 
the learning of the best ages of the world, of its side. 
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But now, having said enough for an introduction, since 
we have to do with critics, let us in the first place con¬ 
sider the title of this choice piece : “ Defensio llegia pro 
Car. Priino, ad Car. Secundum : a Royal Defence (or the 
king’s defence) for Charles the First, to Charles the 
Second.” You undertake a wonderful piece of work 
whoever you are ; to plead the father’s cause before his 
own son : a hundred to one but you carry it. But I sum-* 
inon you, Salmasius, who heretofore skulked under a 
wrong name, and now go by no name at all, to appear 
before another tribunal, and before other judges, where 
perhaps you may not hear those little applauses, which you 
used to be so fond of in your school. But why this royal 
defence dedicated to the king’s own son? We need not 
put him to the torture; he confesses why. “ At the 
king’s charge,” says he. O mercenary and chargeable 
advocate! could you not afford to write a defence for 
Charles the father, whom you pretend to have been the 
best of kings, to Charles the son, the most indigent of all 
kings, but it must be at the poor king’s own charge? 
But though you arc a knave, you would not make your¬ 
self ridiculous, in calling it the king’s defence; for you 
having sold it, it is no longer yours, but the king's indeed; 
who bought it at the price of a hundred jacobusses, a 
great sum for a ppor king to disburse. I know very \Vell 
what I say: and it is well enough known who brought 
the gold, and the purse wrought with beads : we know 
who saw you reach out greedy hands under pretence of 
embracing the king’s chaplain, who brought the present, 
but indeed to embrace the present itself, and by accepting 
it to exhaust almost all the king's treasury. 

But now the man comes himself; the door creaks ; the 
actor appears upon the stage. 

“ In silence now, and with attention wait, 

That ye may learn what th’ Eunuch has to prate.” 

TerenU 

For, whatever the matter is with him, he bluBters more, 
than ordinary. “ A horrible message had lately struck 
our ears, but our minds more, with a heinous wound con¬ 
cerning a parricide committed in England in the person 
of a king, by a wicked conspiracy of sacrilegious men.” 
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Indeed that horrible message must either have had a much 
longer sword than that which Peter drew, or those ear9 
must haVe been of a wonderful length, that it could wound 
at such a distance; for it could not so much as in the least 
offend any ears but those of an ass. For what harm is it 
to you, that are foreigners ? are any of you hurt by it, if 
we amongst ourselves put our own enemies, our own 
traitors to death, be they commoners, noblemen, or kings? 
Do you, Salmasius, let alone what does not concern you : 
for I have a horrible message to bring of you too; which 
I am mistaken if it strike not a more heinous wound into 
the ears of all grammarians and critics, provided they have 
any learning and delicacy in them, to wit, your crowding 
so many barbarous expressions together in one period in 
the person of (Aristarchus) a grammarian; and that so 
great a critic as you, hired at the king’s charge to write a 
defence of the king his father, should not only set so ful¬ 
some a preface before it, much like those lamentable ditties 
that used to be sung at funerals, and which can move 
compassion in none but a coxcomb; but in the very first 
sentence should provoke your readers to laughter with so 
many barbarisms all at once. “ Persona regis,” you cry. 
Where do you find any such Latin ? or are you telling us 
some tale or other of a Perkin \Varbec, who, taking upon 
him the person* of a king, has, forsooth, committed some 

• On the various meanings of the word pewon, the dispute between 
Locke and Dr. .Stillingfieet, bishop of Worcester, comprehends nearly 
all that can be said. The doctor, unaccustomed to metaphysical disquisi¬ 
tion, puts forward his opinions with intrepid precipitation, and falls ac¬ 
cordingly into strange errors and confusion. He has some dim preception 
of what constitutes individuality, and distinguishes one man from another; 
but when he comes to clothe lm ideas in words, he experiences the diffi¬ 
culty which most men used to rhetorical declamation encounter when they 
endeavour to write with logical accuracy. The whole passage is much 
too long to be quoted here; but it may be worth while to introduce a 
part of it by way of illustration. It will immediately be remarked, that 
Locke is a very different adversary from Milton, since, instead of arguing 
with fiery vehemence, he puts down his opponent with a quiet ease which 
occasionally assumes the form of humour.—“ I/et us now read what his 
lordship has said concerning person, that I may, since you desire it of 
me, let you see how far I have got any clear and distinct apprehensions 
of person from his lordship's explication of that. His lordship’s words 
are:—‘ Let us now come to the idea of a person. For although the com¬ 
mon nature of mankind be the same, yet we see a difference in the several 
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horrible parricide in England? which expression, though 
dropping carelessly from your pen, has more truth in it 

individuals from one another : So that Peter and James and John are 
all of the same kind, yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. 
But what is theiT distinction founded upon ? They may be distinguished 
tTom each other by our senses, as to difference of features, distance of place i 
but that is not all; for supposing there were no external difference, yet 
there is a difference in them, as several individuals in the same common 
nature. And here lies the tTiie idea of a person, which arises from the 
manner of subsistence which is in one individual and is not communi¬ 
cable to another. An individual intelligent substance is rather supposed 
to the making of a person, than the proper definition of it ; for a person 
relates to something which doth distinguish it from another intelligent 
substance in the same nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in 
the peculiar manner of subsistence, which agrees to one, and to none else, 
of the kind ; and this is it which is called personality.* 

“In these words, this I understand very well, that supposing Peter, 

James and John to be all three men, and man being a name of one 

kind of animal, they arc all of the same kind. I understand too, that 
Peter is not James, and James is not John ; but that there is a difference 
in the several individuals. I understand also, that they may be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by our senses, as to different features, and 

distance of place. But what follows ? I confess I do not understand 
where his lordship says,—‘ But that is not all; for supposing there were 
no external difference, yet there is a difference between them, as several 
individuals in the same nature.’ For, first, whatever willingness I have to 
gratify his lordship in whatever he would have me suppose ; yet I can¬ 
not, I find, suppose a contradiction; and it seems to me to imply a con¬ 
tradiction, to say, Peter and James are not in different places. The next 
thing I do not understand, is what his lordship says in these words,—‘ For 
supposing there were no external difference, yet there is a difference be¬ 
tween them, as several individuals in the same nature.’ For these words 
being here to show what the distinction of Peter, James, and John is 
founded upon, I do not understand how they at all do it.’ 

(i His lordship says ,— ( Peter is not James, and James not John.* He 
then asks,—‘ But what is their distinction founded upon ?’ And to re¬ 
solve that, he answers,— c Not by difference of features, or distance of 
place,’ with an &c. Because, ‘ supposing there were no such external 
difference, yet there is a difference between them.’ In which passage, by 
the words ‘ such external difference , 1 must be meant, all other difference 
but what his lordship, in the next words, is going to name; or else I do not 
see how his lordship shows what this distinction is founded upon. For if, 
supposing such external difference away, there may be other differences 
on which to found their distinctions, besides that other which his lord- 
ship subjoins, vis. ‘ the difference that is between them, as several indi¬ 
viduals in the same nature,’ I cannot say that his lordship has Baid any¬ 
thing to show what the distinction between these individuals is founded on; 
because if he has not, under the term external difference, comprised all the 
difference besides that, his chief* and fundamental are, viz—the difference 
between them as several individuals in the same common nature, it may be 
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than you are aware of. For a tyrant is but like a king 
upon a stage, a man in a vizor, and acting the part of a 
king in a play; lie is not really a king. But as for these 
gallicisms, that arc so frequent in your hook, 1 won’t lush 
you for them myself, for I am not at leisure; but shall 
deliver you over to your fellow-grammarians, to he laughed 
to scorn and whipped by them. What follows is much 
more heinous, that what was decreed by our supreme 
magistracy to be done to the king, should be said by you 
to have been done “ by a w icked conspiracy of sacrilegious 
persons.” Have you the impudence, you rogue, to talk 
at this rate of the acts and decrees of the chief magistrates 
of a nation, that lately was a most potent kingdom, and is 
now 7 a more potent commonwealth : Whose proceedings 
no king ever took upon him by word of mouth, or other¬ 
wise, to vilify and set at nought. The illustrious states of 
Holland therefore, the genuine odspring of those deliverers 
of their country, have deservedly by their edict condemned 
to utter darkness this defence of tyrants, so pernicious to 
the liberty of all nations; the author of which every' free 
state ought to forbid their country, or to banish out of it; 
and that state particularly that, feeds with a stipend so un¬ 
grateful and so savage an enemy to their commonwealth, 
whose very fundamentals, and the causes of their becoming 
a free state, this fellow endeavours to undermine as well 
as ours, and at one and the same time to subvert both; 
loading with calumnies the most worthy assertersof liberty 
there, under our names. Consider with yourselves, ye 
most illustrious states of the United Netherlands, who it 
was that put this assertcr of kingly power upon settingpen 
to paper ? who it was, that but lately began to play Rex 
in your country ? what counsels were taken, what endea¬ 
vours used, and what disturbances ensued thereupon in 
Holland ? and to what pass things might have been 
brought by this time ? How slavery and a new master 
, were ready prepared for you; and how near expiring that 

founded on what his lordship has not mentioned. I conclude, then, it is 
his lordship's meaning, (or else I can see no meaning in his words,) that 
supposing no difference between them, of features, or distance of place, 
&C. he., no other difference between them, yet there would be the true 
ground of distinction in the difference between, as several individuals and 
the same common nature."— Ed. 
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liberty of yours 2 , asserted and vindicated by so many years 
war and toil, would have been ere now, if it had not taken 
breath again by the timely death of a certain rash young 
gentleman. But our author begins to sjrui again, and 
to feign wonderful tragedies: “ Whomsoever this dreadful 
news reached, (to wit, the news of Salmasius’s parricidial 
barbarisms,) all of a sudden, as if they had been struck 
with lightning, thauUiak stood an eml, n.nrl theLr tongUfs 
clove to the roofjof Which let natural 

plTit3^(5])tiefs fake notice of, (for this secret in nature was 
never discovered before,) that lightning makes men’s hair 
stand on end. But who knows not that little effeminate 
minds are apt to be amazed at the news of any extraordinary 
great action; and that then they shew themselves to be, 
what they really were before, no better than so many 
stocks? “ Some could not refrain from tears;” some 
little women at court, I suppose; or if there be any more 
effeminate than they, of whose number Salmasius himself 
being one, is by a new metamorphosis become a fountain 
near akin to his name, (Salmacis,) and with his counterfeit 
flood of tears prepared over night, endeavours to emascu¬ 
late generous minds : I advise therefore, and wish them to 
have a care; 

<c -Infarais ne quern male fortibus undis 

Salmacis enervet.- 

-Ne, si vir cum venerit, exeat indc 

Semivir, et tactis subitb mollescat in undis.” 

“ Abstain, as manhood you esteem, 

From Salmacis’ pernicious stream : 

If but one moment there you stay, 

Too dear you’ll for your bathing pay.- 

Depart nor man nor woman, but a sight 
Disgracing both, a loath’d hermaphrodite.” 

“ They that had more courage” (which yet he expresses 
in miserable bald Latin, as if he could not so much as 
speak of men of courage and magnanimity in proper 
words) “ were set on fire with indignation to that degree, 
that they could hardly contain themselves.” Those furious-. 
Hectors we value not of a rush. We have been accustomed 
to rout such bullies in the field with a true sober courage; 
a courage becoming men that can contain themselves, and 
are in their right wits. “ There were none that did not 
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curse the authors of so horrible a villany.” But yet, you 
say, their tongues clove to the roof of their mouths ; and 
if you mean this of our fugitives only, I wish they had 
clove there to this day ; for we know very well, that there 
is nothing more common with them, than to have their 
mouths full of curses ami imprecations, which indeed all 
£ood men abominate, but witlml despise. As for others, 
it is hardly credible, that when they heard the news of our 
having inflicted a capital punishment upon the king, there 
should any be found, especially in a free state, so naturally 
adapted to slavery as either to speak ill of us, or so much 
as to censure what we had done. Nay, it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that all good men applauded us, and gave God 
thanks for so illustrious, so exalted a piece of justice; and 
for a caution so very useful toother princes. In the mean 
time, as for those fierce, those steel-hearted men, that, you 
say, take on for, and bewail so pitifully, the lamentable 
and wonderful death I know not who; them I say, 
together with their tinkling advocate, the dullest that ever 
appeared since the name of a king was born and known 
in the world, we shall even let whine on, till they cry their 
eyes out. But in the mean time, what schoolboy, what 
little insignificant monk, could not have made a more 
elegant speech for the king, and in better Latin, than this 
royal advocate has done ? But it would be folly in me to 
make such particular animadversions upon his childishness 
and frenzies throughout his hook, as 1 do here upon a few 
in the beginning of it; which yet I would he willing 
enough to do, (for we hear that, lie is swelled with pride 
and conceit to the utmost degree imaginable,) if the un¬ 
digested and immethodical bulk of his book did not pro¬ 
tect him. He was resolved to take a course like the 
soldier in Terence, to save his bacon; and it was very 
cunning in him, to stuff his book with so much puerility, 
and so many silly whimsies, that it might nauseate the 
smartest man in the world to death to take notice of them 
' ail. Only I thought it might not he amiss to give a 
specimen of him in the preface; and to let the serious 
reader have a taste of him at first, that he might gue^s by 
the first dish that is served up, how noble an entertainment 
the rest are like to make; and that he may imagine with 
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himself wliat an infinite number of fooleries and imper- 
tintneies must needs be heaped up together in the body 
of the book, when they stand so thick in the very entrance 
into it, where, of all other places, they ought to have 
been shunned. His tittle-tattle that, follows, and his ser¬ 
mons fit for nothing but to be wormeaten, I can easily 
pass by, as for anything in them relating to us, we doubt 
not in the least but that what has been written and 
published by authority of parliament, will have far 
greater weight with all wise and sober men, than the ca¬ 
lumnies and lies of one single impudent little fellow; 
who being hired by our fugitives, their country’s ene¬ 
mies, has scraped together, and not scrupled to publish 
in print, whatever little story any one of them that 
employed him put into his head. And that all men 
may plainly see how little conscience he makes of 
setting down anything right or wrong, good or bad, 
I desire no other witness than Salmasius himself. 
In his book, entitled, “ Apparatus contra Primatum 
Papce,” he says, * There are most weighty reasons why the 
church ought to lay aside episcopacy, and return to the 
apostolical institution of presbyters: that a far greater 
mischief has been introduced into the church by episco¬ 
pacy, than the schisms themselves were, which were be¬ 
fore apprehended : that the plague which episcopacy intro¬ 
duced, depressed the whole body, of the church under a 
miserable tyranny ; nay, had put a yoke even upon the 
necks of king9 and princes: that it would be more bene¬ 
ficial to the church, if the whole hierarchy itse If were extir¬ 
pated, than if the pope only, who is the head of it, were laid 
aside,’ page 1G0: * that it would be very much for the 
good ot the church, if episcopacy were taken away, to¬ 
gether with the papacy : that if episcopacy were once 
taken down, the papacy would fall of itself, as being 
founded upon it,’ page 171. He says, ‘ he can show very 
good reasons why episcopacy ought to he put down in 
those kingdoms that have renounced the pope's supre¬ 
macy; but that he can see no reason for retaining it there; 
that a reformation is not entire that is defective in this 
point: that no reason can be alleged, no probable cause 
assigned, why the supremacy of the pope being once dis- 
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owned, episcopacy should notwithstanding be retained/ 
page 197.—Though he had wrote all this, and a great deal 
more to this effect, but four years ago, lie is now become 
so vain and so impudent withal, as to accuse the parlia¬ 
ment of England, 1 for not only turning the bishops out 
of the house of lords, but for abolishing episcopacy itself.’ 
Nay, he persuades us to receive episcopacy, and defends 
it by the very same reasons and arguments, which with a 
great deal of earnestness he had confuted himself in that 
former book ; to wit, * that bishops were necessary and 
ought to have been retained, to prevent the springing up 
of a thousand pernicious sects and heresies.’ Crafty turn¬ 
coat 1 are you not ashamed to shift hands thus in things 
that are sacred, and (I lmd almost said) to betray the 
church ; whose most solemn institutions you seem to have 
asserted and vindicated with so much noise, that when it 
should seem for your interest to change sides, you might 
undo and subvert all again with the more disgrace and in¬ 
famy to yourself? It is notoriously known, that when 
both houses of parliament, being extremely desirous to re¬ 
form the church of England by the pattern of our re¬ 
formed churches, had resolved to abolish episcopacy, the 
king first interposed, and afterwards waged war against 
them chiefly for that very cause; which proved fatal to him. 
Go now and boast of your having defended the king; 
who, that you might the better defend him, do now openly 
betray and impugn the cause of the church, whose defence 
you yourself had formerly undertaken, and whose severest 
censures ought to be inflicted upon you. As for the pre¬ 
sent form of our government, since such a foreign insigni¬ 
ficant professor as you, having laid aside your boxes and 
desk9 stuffed with nothing but trifles, which you might 
have spent your time better in putting into order, will needs 
turn busybody, and be troublesome in other men’s matters, 
I shall return you this answer, or rather not to you, but 
to them that are wiser than yourself, viz. That the form 
>of it is such as our present distractions will admit of; not 
such as were to be wished, but such as the obstinate divi¬ 
sions, that are amongst us, will bear. What state soever 
is pestered with factions, and defends itself by force of 
arms, is very just in having regard to those only that are 
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sound and untainted, and in overlooking or secluding the 
rest, be they of the nobility or the common people; nay, 
though, profiting by experience, they should refuse to be 

f overned any longer either by a king or a house of lords. 

lut in railing at that supreme council, as you call it, and 
at the chairman there, you make yourself very ridiculous ; 
for that council is not the supreme council, as you dream 
it is, but appointed by authority of parliament, for a cer¬ 
tain time only; and consisting of forty persons, for the 
most part members of parliament, any one of whom may 
be president if the rest vote him into the chair. And there 
is nothing more common than for our parliaments to ap¬ 
point committees of their own members; who, when so 
appointed, have power to meet where they please, and 
hold a kind of a little parliament amongst themselves. 
And the most weighty affairs are often referred to them, for 
expedition and secrecy—the care of the navy, the army, the 
treasury ; in short, all things whatsoever relating either to 
war or peace. Whether this be culled a council, or any¬ 
thing else, the thing is ancient, though the name may be 
new ; and it is such an institution as no government can 
be duly administered without it. As for our putting the 
king to death, and changing the government, forbear your 
bawling, don't spit your venom, till, going along with you 
through every cnapter, I show, whether you will or no, 
“by what law, by what right and justice/' all that was 
done. But if you insist to know, “ by what right, by what 
law by that law, I tell you, which God and nature have 
enacted, viz. that whatever things are for the universal 
good of the whole state, are for that reason lawful and 
lust. So wise men of old used to answer such as you. 
You find fault with us for “repealing laws that had 
obtained for us so many years but you do not tell us 
whether those laws were good or bad, nor, if you did, 
should we heed what you said; for you, busy puppy, 
what have you to do with our laws ? I wish our magis¬ 
trates had repealed more than they have, both laws and 
lawyers; if they had, they would have consulted the in¬ 
terest of the Christian religion, and that of the people 
better than they have done. It frets you, that ** hobgoblins, 
6ons of the earth, scarce gentlemen at home, scarce known 
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to their own countrymen, should presume to do such 
things." But you ought to have remembered, what not 
only the Scriptures, but Horace would have taught you, 
viz. 

“-Valet ima summis 

Mutare, et iasignem attenuat Dcus, 

Obscura promens, &c.” 

“ The power that did create, can change the scene 
Of things; make mean of great, and great of mean : 

The brightest glory can eclipse with night; 

And place the most obscure in dazzling light.” 

But take this into the bargain. Some of those who, 
you say, be scarce gentlemen, are not at all inferior in 
birth to any of your party. Others, whose ancestors were 
not noble, have taken a course to attain to true nobility by 
their own industry and virtue, and are not inferior to men 
of the noblest descent. They had rather be called “ sons 
of the earth/’ provided it be their own earth, (their own 
native country,) and act like men at home, than, being 
destitute of house or land, to relieve the necessities of na¬ 
ture in a foreign country by selling of smoke, as thou dost, 
an inconsiderable fellow and a jack-straw, and who depend- 
est upon the good-will of thy masters for a poor stipend; 
for whom it were better to dispense with thy labours, and 
return to thy own kindred and countrymen, if thou liadst 
not this one piece of cunning, to babbie out some silly pre¬ 
lections and fooleries at so good a rate amongst foreigners. 
You find fault with our magistrates for admitting such u a 
common sewer of all sorts of sects.” Why should they not ? 
It belongs to the church to cast them out of the communion 
of the faithful; not to the magistrate to banish them the 
country, provided they do not offend against the civil laws 
of the state. Men at first united into civil societies, that they 
might live safely, and enjoy their liberty, without being; 
wronged or oppressed; and that they might live religi¬ 
ously, and according to the doctrine of Christainity, they 
• united themselves into churches. Civil societies have 
laws, and churches have a discipline peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and far differing from each other. And this has 
been the occasion of so many wars in Christendom; to 
wit, because the civil magistrate and the church confounded 
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their jurisdictions. Therefore we do not admit of the 
popish sect, so as to tolerate papists all; for we do not 
look upon that as a religion, but rather as a hierarch ical_ 
tyranny, under a cloak of religion, clothed with the spoils 
of the civil power, which it has usurped to itself, contrary 
to our Saviour’s own doctrine. As for the independents, 
we never had any such amongst us as you describe; they 
that we call independents, are only such as hold that no 
classis or synods have a superiority over any particular 
church, and that therefore they ought all to be plucked up 
by the rooN, as branches, or rather as the very trunk, of 
hierarchy itself; which is your own opinion too. And 
from hence it was that the name of independents prevailed 
amongst the vulgar. The rest of your preface is spent in 
endeavouring not only to stir up the hatred of all kings and 
monarchs against us, but to persuade them to make a 
general war upon us. Mithridates of old, though in a 
different cause, endeavoured to stir up all princes to make 
war upon the Romans, by laying to their charge almost 
just the same things that you do to ours : viz. that the 
Romans aimed at nothing but the subversion of all king¬ 
doms, that they hud no regard to anything, whether sacred 
or civil, that from their very first rise, they never enjoyed 
any thing but what they had acquired by force, that they 
were robbers, and the greatest enemies in the world to 
monarchy. Thus Mithridates expressed himself in a letter 
to Arsaces, king of the Parthians. But how came you, 
whose business it is to make silly speeches from your 
desk, to have the confidence to imagine, that by your 
persuasions to take up arms, and sounding an alarm, as it 
were, you should be able so much as to influence a king 
amongst boys at play ; especially, with so shrill a voice, 
and unsavoury breath, that I believe, if you were to have 
been the trumpeter, not so much as Homer’s mice would 
have waged war against the frogs ? So little do we fear, 
you slug you, any war or danger from foreign princes 
through your silly rhetoric, who accusest us to them, just . 
as if you were at play, “ that we toss kings’ heads like 
balls ; play at bowls with crowns; and regard sceptres no 
more than if they were fools’ staves with heads on but 
you in the mean time, you silly loggerhead, deserve to 
VOL. l. c 
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have your bones well thrashed with a fool’s staff, for 
thinking to stir up kings and princes to war by such 
childish arguments. Then you cry aloud to all nations, 
who, I know full well, will never heed what you say. 
You call upon that wretched and barbarous crew of Irish 
rebels too, to assert the king’s party. Which one thing is 
sufficient evidence how much you are both a fool and a 
knave, and how you outdo almost all mankind in villany, 
impudence, and madness; who scruple not to implore the 
loyalty and aid of an execrable people devoted to the 
slaughter, whom the king himself always abhorred, or so 
pretended, to have anything to do with, by reason of the 
guilt of so much innocent blood, which they had con¬ 
tracted. And that very pretidiousness and cruelty, which 
he endeavoured as much as he could to conceal, and to 
clear himself from any suspicion of, you, the most villa- 
nous of mortals, as fearing neither God nor man, volun¬ 
tarily and openly take upon yourself. Go on then, under¬ 
take the king’s defence at the encouragement and by the 
assistance of the Irish. You take care, and so you might 
well, lest any should imagine, that you were about to 
bereave Cicero or Demosthenes of the praise due to their 
eloquence, by telling us beforehand, that “ you conceive 
you ought not to speak like an orator.” It is wisely said 
of a fool; you conceive you ought not to do what is not 
in your power to do : and who, that knows you never so 
little, ever expects anything like an orator from you ? 
Who neither uses, nor is able to publish, anything that is 
elaborate, distinct, or has so much as sense in it^ but, like 
a second Crispin, or that little Grecian Tzetzes, you do 
but write a great deal, take no pains to write well; nor 
could write anything well, though you took never so 
much pains. “ This cause shall be argued,” say you, “ in 
the hearing, and as it were before the tribunal, of all man¬ 
kind/ That is what we like so well, that we could now 
wish we bad a discreet and intelligent adversary, and not 
'such a hairbrained blunderbuss as you, to deal with. You 
conclude very tragically, like Ajax in his raving ; “ I will 
proclaim to heaven and earth the injustice, the villany, the 
perfidiousness and cruelty of these men, and will deliver 
them over convicted to all posterity.” O flowers ! that 
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such a witless, senseless bawler, one that was horn hut to 
spoil or transcribe good authors, should think himself 
able to write anything of his own, that will reach posterity, 
whom, together with his frivolous scribbles, the very 
next age will bury in oblivion ; unless this defence of the 
king perhaps 'may be beholden to the answer I give to it, 
for being looked into now and then. And I would entreat 
the illustrious states of Holland, to take off their prohi¬ 
bition, and suffer the book to be publicly sold. For 
when I have detected the vanity, ignorance, and falsehood 
that it is full of, the farther it spreads the more effectually 
it will be suppressed. Now let us hear how he convicts 
us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I persuade myself, Salmasius, that you being a vain 
flashy man, are not a little proud of being the king of 
Great Britain’s defender, who himself was styled the 
“ Defender of the Faith.” For my part, I think you de¬ 
serve your titles both alike; for the king defended the 
faith, and you have defended him, so that, betwixt you, 
you have spoiled both your causes: which I shall make 
appear throughout the whole ensuing discourse, and par¬ 
ticularly in this very chapter. You told us in the 12th 
page of your preface, that “ so good and so just a cause 
ought not to be embellished with any flourishes of rhetoric; 
that the king needed no other defence than by a bare 
narrative of his story and yet in your first chapter, in 
which you had promised us that bare narrative, you 
neither tell the story right, nor do you abstain from mak¬ 
ing use of all the skill you have in rhetoric to set it off. 
So that, if we must take your own judgment, we must 
believe the king’s cause to be neither good nor just. But, 
by the way, 1 would advise you not to have so good an 
opinion of yourself (for nobody else has so of you) as to 
imagine that you are able to speak well upon any subject, 
who can neither play the part of an orator, nor an histo* 
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rian, nor express yourself in a style that would not be 
ridiculous even in a lawyer; but, like a mountebank’s 
juggler, with big swelling words in your preface, you 
raised our expectation, as if some mighty matter were to 
ensue; in which your design was not so much to introduce 
a true narrative of the king’s story, as t9. jna}&_y0ulJQHUi 
eHJj 2 lX.ibtQtidcd flourishes go off the better, For “ being 
now about to give us an account of the matter of fact, you 
•find yourself encompassed and affrighted with so many 
monsters of novelty, that you are at a loss what to say 
first, what next, and what last of all.” 1 will tell you 
what the matter is with you. In the first place, you find 
yourself affrighted and astonished at your own monstrous 
lies; and then you find that empty head of yours not en¬ 
compassed, but carried round, with so many trifles and 
fooleries, that you not only now do not, but never did, 
know what was fit to he spoken, and in what method. 
“ Among the many difficulties that you find in expressing 
the hmnfl,USJtt£sa~~of so incredible a piece of' impiety, this 
one offers itself,” you say, which is easily said, anc[ must 
often be repeated ; to wit,“ that the sun itself never beheld 
a more outrageous action.” But by your good leave, sir, 
the sun has beheld many things that blind Bernard never 
saw. But we are content you should mention the sun 
over and over. And it will bo a piece of prudence in you 
so to do. For though our wickedness does not require it, 
the coldness of the defence that you are making does. 
ft The original of kings,” you say, “ is as ancient as that of 
the sun.” May the gods and goddesses, Damasippus, 
bless thee with an everlasting §olgtj££ ; that thou mayest 
always be warm, thou that canst not stir a foot without 
the sun. Perhaps you would avoid the imp utation of 
being called a doctor Umbraticus. But, alasTyou are 
in perfect darkness, that make no difference betwixt a 
paternal power, and a regal; and that when you had 
called kings fathers of their country, could fancy that 
with that metaphor you had persuaded us, that whatever 
is applicable to a father, is so to a king. Alas ! there is 
a great difference betwixt them. Our fa th ers begot us. 
Qpr king made not us T but we him . Mature has given 
father^to us all, but wc ourselves ajapointetTouf^WftJJng. 
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So that .the people is... not for 

tTTem. “ We bear with a father, though he be harsh and 
severe ; T ’ and so we do with a king. But we do not bear 
with a father, if he be a tyrant. If a father murder his 
son, he himself must die for it; and why should not a 
king be subject to the same law, which certainly is a most 
just one ? especially considering that a father cannot by 
any possibility divest himself of that relation, but a king 
may easily make himself neither king nor father of his 
people. If this action of ours be considered according to 
its quality, as you call it, I, who am both an English¬ 
man horn, and was an eye-witness of the tr^nqactiQpp Q>f 
these times, tell you, who arc both a foreigner and an 
utter stranger to our affairs, that we have put to death 
neither a good, nor a just, nor a merciful, nor a devout, 
nor a godly, nor a peaceable king, as you style him; but 
an enemy, that has been so to us almost ten years to an 
end ; nor one that was a father, but a destroyer to Jiis 
country. You confess, that such things have been prac¬ 
tised ; for yourself have not the impudence to deny it; but 
not by protestants upon a protestant king. As if he de¬ 
served the name of a protestant, that, in a letter to 
the pope, could give him the title of most holy father; 
that was always more favourable to the papists than to 
those of his own profession. And being sucn, lie is not 
the first of his own family, that*has been put to death by 
protestants. Was not his grandmother* deposed and 
banished, and at last beheaded by protestants ? And 
+ Mary Queen of Scots, whom the Puritans, of course, regarded with 
abhorrence, both on account of the irregularities and arimes of her pri¬ 
vate life, and for the sake of her religion. It is to be regretted that 
Milton should have thought it worth while to notice, as he does, in this 
early part of his work, the puerile objections of Salmatius. The temp¬ 
tation to a scholar, and a complete master of the subject under considera¬ 
tion, was unquestionably great. In all such cases it is desirable, asBayle 
observes, to have the laughers on our side; and Milton was sufficiently 
well acquainted with his contemporaries to know how to carry them along 
with him, particularly those who had a keen sense of the ridiculous. It* 
was for them that he condescended to worry the continental sophist, and 
the extraordinary success of his work shows that he did not miss his aim; 
but we live at too great a distance from those times, and are too little 
affected by the influences then in operation, to relish many things which 
they would have thought excellent. However, though a part of the 
Defence was written exclusively for Milton’s contemporaries, by much the 
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were not her own countrymen, that were protestants too, 
well enough pleased with it? Nay, if I should say they 
were parties to it, I should not lie. But there being 
so few protestant kings, it is no great wonder if it never 
happened that one of them has been put to death. But 
that it is lawful to depose a tyrant, and to punish him ac- 
I cordi ng to his deserts: nay, that this is the opinion of 
very eminent divines, and of such as have been most in¬ 
strumental in the late reformation, do you deny it if you 
dare. You confess, that many kings have come to an 
unnatural death; some by the sword, some poisoned, 
some strangled, and sonic in a dungeon ; but for a king to 
he arraigned in a court of judicature, to be put to plead 
for his life, to have sentence of death pronounced against 
him, and that sentence executed ; this you think a more 
lamentable instance than all the rest, and make it a prodi¬ 
gious piece of impiety. Tell me, thou superlative fool, 
whether it be not more just, more agreeable to the rules of 
humanity, and the laws of all human societies, to bring a 
criminal, be his offence what it will, before a court of 
justice, to give him leave to speak for himself; and, if the 
law condemn him, then to put him to death as be lias de¬ 
served, so as he may have time to repent or to recollect 
himself; than presently, as soon as ever he is taken, to 
butcher him without more ado ? Do you think there is 
a malefactor in the world, that if he might have his choice, 
would not choose to be thus dealt withal ? And if this 
sort of proceeding against a private person be accounted 
the fairer of the two, why should it not be counted so 
against a prince? Nay, why should we not think, that 
himself liked it better? You would have had him killed 
privately, and none to have seen it, either that future ages 
might have lost the advantage of so good an example; or 
that they that did this glorious action, might seem to have 
avoided the light, and to have acted contrary to law and 
justice. You aggravate the matter by telling us, that it 
was not done in an uproar, or brought about by any faction 
amongst great men, or in the heat of a rebellion, either of 
the people or the soldiers : that there w as no hatred, no 

larger portion is addressed to the men of all ages and countries who love 
liberty, and would willingly make sacrifices to obtain it.—E d. 
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fear, no ambition, no blind precipitate rashness in the 
case; but that it was long consulted on, and done with 
deliberation. You did well in leaving off being an 
Advocate,* and turn grammarian, who from the acci¬ 
dents and circumstances oFlTthing, which in themselves 
considered sway neither one way nor other, argue in 
dispraise of it, before you have proved the thing itself to be 
either good or bad. See how open you lie: if the action 
you are discoursing of be commendable and praiseworth}', 
they that did it deserve the greater honour, in that they 
were prepossessed with no passions, but did what they did 
for virtue’s sake. If there were great difficulty in the en¬ 
terprise, they did well in not going about it rashly, but 
upon advice and consideration. Though for my own part, 
when I call to mind with how unexpected an importunity 
and fervency of mind, and with how unanimous a consent, 
the whole army, and a great part of the people from almost 
every county in the kingdom, cried out with one voice for 
justice against the king, as being the sole author of all their 
calamities, I cannot but think, that these tilings were 
brought about by a divine impulse. Whatever the matter 
was, whether we consider the magistrates, or the body of 
the people, no men ever undertook with more courage, 
and, which our adversaries themselves confess, in a more 
sedate temper of mind, so brave an action; an action that 
might have become those famous heroes, of whom we read 
in former ages; an action, by which they ennobled not 
only laws, and their execution, which seem for the future, 
equally restored to high and low against one another; but 
even justice, and to have rendered it, after so signal a 
judgment, more illustrious and greater than in its own 
self We are now come to an end of the 3rd page of the 
first book, and have not the bare narrative he promised us 
yet. He complains that our principles are, that a king, 
whose government is burdensome and odious, may law¬ 
fully be deposed : and “ by this doctrine,” says he, a if 
they had had a king a thousand times better than they ha'd, 
they would not have spared his life.” Observe the man’s 
subtle way of arguing; for I would willingly be informed 
what consequence there is in this, unless he allows, that a 
• Salamasius was once au advocate, that is, a counsellor at law. 
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king’s government may be burdensome and odious, who 
is a thousand times better than our king was. So that 
now, he has brought tilings to this pass, to make the king 
that he defends a thousand times worse than some whose 
government notwithstanding is burdensome and odious, 
that is, it may be, the most monstrous tyrant that ever 
reigned. I wish ye joy, O ye kings, of so able a defender ! 
Now the narrative begins. “ They put him to several 
sorts of torments.” Give an instance. ** They removed 
him from prison to prisonand so they might lawfully 
do; for having been u tyrant, be became an open enemy, 
and was taken in war. “ Often changing his keepers.” 
Lest they themselves should change. “ Sometimes they 
gave him hopes of liberty; nay, and sometimes even of 
restoring him to his crown, upon articles of agreement.” 
It seems then the taking away his life was not (lone upon 
so much premedita tion, as he talked of before ; and that 
we did iiotTay bold on all opportunities and means, that 
offered themselves, to renounce our king. Those things 
that in the beginning of the war we demanded of him, 
when he had almost brought us under, which things if 
they were denied us, we could enjoy no liberty, nor live in 
any safety—those very things we petitioned him for when 
he was our prisoner, in a humble, submissive way, not 
once, nor twice, but thrice, and oftener, and were as often 
denied. When we had now lost all hopes of the king’s com¬ 
plying with us, then was that noble order of parliament 
made, that from that time forward, there should no articles 
be sent to the king ; so that we left off applying ourselves 
to him, not from the time that he began to be a tyrant, but 
from the time that we found him incurable. But after¬ 
ward some parliament-men set upon a new project, and 
meeting with a convenient opportunity to put it in practice, 
pass a vote to Bend further proposals once more to the king. 
Whose wickedness and folly nearest resembles that of the 
Roman senate, who contrary to the opinion of M. Tullius, 
and all honest men, voted to send ambassadors to M. An¬ 
tony ; and the event had been the same, but that it pleased 
God Almighty, in his providence, to order it otherwise, and 
to assert our liberty, though he suffered them to be en¬ 
slaved : for though the king did not agree to anything that 
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might conduce to a firm peace, and settlement of things, 
more than he had before, they go and vote themselves 
satisfied. Then the sounder part of the house finding 
themselves and the commonwealth betrayed, implore the 
aid of that valiant and always faithful army to the com¬ 
monwealth. Upon which occasion I can observe only this, 
which yet I ain loath, to utter; to wit, that our soldiers un¬ 
derstood themsefvesT»etter than our senators; and that they 
saved the commonwealth by their arms, when the other by 
their votes had almost ruined it. Then he relates a great 
many things in a doleful lamentable strain ; but he does it 
so senselessly, that he seems rather to beg of his readers, 
that they would he sorrowful, than to stir up any such 
passion in them. It grieves him “to think that the king 
should undergo a capital punishment, after such a manner 
as no other king ever had done/’ Though he had often 
told us before, that there never was a king that underwent 
a capital punishment at all. Do you use to compare ways 
and manners, ye coxcomb, when you have no things nor 
actions to compare with one another ? “ He suffered 

death,” says he, “ as a robber, as a murderer, as a parricido, 
as a traitor, as a tyrant/' Is this defending the king ? Or 
is it not rather giving a more severe sentence against him, 
than that that we gave ? How came you so all on a sudden 
to be of our mind? He complains “ that executioners in 
vizards [personati carnifices] cut off the king’s head." 
What shall we do with this fellow ? Pie told us before of 
° a murder committed on one in the disguise of a king 
[in persona regis]now he says, it was done in the dis¬ 
guise of an executioner. It were to no purpose, to take 
particular notice of every silly ihino; he says. He tells 
stories of “ boxes on the ear, and kicks, that,” he says, 
“ were given the king by common soldiers, and tha t 
w as four. skillin gs. a. piece- 4o s ec- big- dea d -body, ’* T hese, 
and such like stories, which partly are false, and partly im¬ 
pertinent, betray the ignorance and childishness of our 
poor scholar; but are far from making any reader ever a 
whit the sadder. In good faith his son Charles had done 
better to have hired some ballad-singer, to have bewailed 
his father’s misfortunes, than this doleful, shall I call him? 
or rather most ridiculous orator, who is so dry and insipid. 
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that there is not the least spirit in anything he says. Now 
the narrative is done, and it is hard to say .what he does 
next, he runs on so sordidly and irregular. Now he is 
angry, then he wonders; lie neither cares what he talks 
nor how; repeats the same things ten times over, that 
could not but look ill, though he had said them but once. 
And I persuade myself, the extemporary rhymes of some 
antic juck-pudding may deserve printing better; so far am 
I from thinking aught he says worthy of a serious answer. 

I pass by his styling the king a u protector of religion/’ 
who chose to make war upon the church, rather than part 
with those church-tyrants, and enemies of all religion, the 
bishops; and how is it possible, that he should “ maintain 
religion in its purity,” that was himself a slave to those 
impure traditions and ceremonies of theirs ? And for our 
“ sectaries, whose sacrilegious meetings,” you say, “ have 
public allowance;” instance in any of their principles, the 
profession of which is not openly allowed ofj and couri- 
tenan oad in Holland. But in the mean time, there is not 
a more sacrilegious wretch in nature than yourself, that 
always toolT liberty to speak ill of all sorts of people. 

“ They could not wound the commonwealth more danger¬ 
ously, than by taking off its master.” Learn, ye abject, 
homeborn slave; unless ye take away the master, ye destroy 
the commonwealth. That that has a master, is one man’s 
property. The word master denotes a private, not a public 
relation. u They persecute most unjustly those ministers, 
that abhorred this action of theirs.” Lest you should not 
know what ministers he means, I will tell you in a few 
words what manner of men they were; they were those 
very men, that by their writings and sermons justified 
taking up arms against the king, and stirred the people up 
to it: that daily cursed, as Deborah did Meroz, all such as 
would not furnish the parliament either with arms, or men, 
or money. That taught the people out of their pulpits, 
that they were not about to fight against a king, but a 
' greater tyrant than either Saul or Ahab ever were; nay, 
more a Nero than Nero himself. As soon as the bishops, 
and those clergymen whom they daily inveighed against, 
and branded with the odious names of pluralists ana non¬ 
residents, were taken out of their way, they presently jump, 
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some into two, some into three of their best benefices; 
being now warm themselves, they soon unworthily neglected 
their charge. Their covetousness brake through all re¬ 
straints of modesty and religion, and themselves now labour 
under the same infamy, that they had loaded their prede¬ 
cessors with; and because their covetousness is not yet 
satisfied, and their ambition lias accustomed them to raise 
tumults, and be enemies to peace, they cannot rest at quiet 
yet, but preach up sedition against the magistracy, as it is 
now established, as they had formerly done against the king. 
They now tell the people that he was cruelly murdered; 
upon whom themselves having heaped ail their curses, had 
devoted him to destruction, whom they had delivered up 
as it were to the parliament, to be despoiled of his royalty, 
and pursued with a holy war. They now complain, that 
the sectaries are not extirpated; which is a most absurd 
thing to expect the magistrates should be able to do, who 
never yet were able, do what they could, to extirpat e avarice 
and ambition, those two most pernicious her es ies , and more 
destructive to the church than all the rest, out of the very 
order and tribe of the ministers themselves. For the sects 
which they i nveigh against, I confess there are such amongst 
us, but they are obscure, and make no noise in the world: 
the sects that they are of, are public and notorious, and 
much more dangerous to the church of God. Simon 
Magus and Diotrephes were the ringleaders of them. Yet 
are we so far from persecuting these men, though they are 
pestilent enough, that though we know them to be ill- 
affected to the government, and desirous of and endeavour¬ 
ing to work a change, we allow them but too much 
liberty. You, that are both a Frenchman and a vagabond, 
seem displeased that u the English, more fierce and cruel 
than their own mastiffs,” as your barking eloquence has it, 
u have no regard to the lawful successor and heir of the 
crown: take no care of the king’s youngest son, nor of the 
Queen of Bohemia.” I will make ye no answer; you 
shall answer yourself. “ When the frame of a government, 
is changed from a monarchy to any other, the new modellers 
have no regard to succession:” the application is easy; it 
is in your book De primatu Papae. The great change 
throughout three kingdoms,” you say, “ was brought about 
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by a email number of men in one of them.” If this were 
true, that small number of men would have deserved to 
have dominion over the rest; valiant men over fainthearted 
cowards. “ These are they that presumptuously took upon 
them to change/’ antiquum rcgui regimen, in alium qui a 
pluribus tyrannis teneatur. It is well lor them that you 
cannot find fault with them, without committing a barbarous 
golecisrn ; you shame all grammarians. “ The English 
wilt*never be able to wash out this stain.” Nay, you, 
though a blot and a stain to all learned men, were never 
vet able to stain the renown and everlasting glory of the 
English nation, that with so great a resolution, as we hardly 
find the like recorded in any history, having struggled 
with, and overcome, not only their enemies in the field, but 
the superstitious persuasions of the common people, have 
purchased to themselves in general amongst all posterity 
the name of deliverers : the body of the people having un¬ 
dertook and performed an enterprise, w hich in other nations 
is thought to proceed only from a magnanimity that is 
peculiar to heroes. What “ the protestants and primitive 
Christians” have done, or would do, upon such an occasion, 
I will tell ye hereafter, when we come to debate the 
merits of the cause: in discoursing it before, I should 
be guilty of your fault, who outdo the most imperti¬ 
nent talkers in nature. You wonder how we shall be 
able to answer the Jesuits. Meddle with your own 
matters, you runagate, and be ashamed of your ac¬ 
tions, since the church is ashamed of you; who, though 
but of late you set yourself so fiercely and with so 
much ostentation against the pope’s supremacy and epis¬ 
copal government, are now become yourself a very creature 
of the bishops. You confess, that “ some protestants, 
whom you do not name, have asserted it lawful to depose 
a tyrantbut though you do not think fit to name them, 
I will, because you say they are far worse than the very 
, Jesuits themselves;” they are no other than Luther, and 
Zuinglius, and Calvin, and Bucer, and Pareus, and many 
others. “ But then,” you say, “ they refer it to the judg¬ 
ment of learned and wise men, w ho shall be accounted a 
tyrant. But what sort of men were these ? Were they 
wise men, were they men of learning ? Were they an; - 
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wise remarkable, either for virtue or nobility ?” You may 
well allow a people, that has felt the heavy yoke of slavery, 
to he wise, and learned, and noble enough, to know what 
is fit to be done to the tyrant that has oppressed them; 
though they neither consult with foreigners nor gram¬ 
marians. But that this man was a tyrant, not only the 
parliaments of England and Scotland have declared by 
their actions and express words ; but almost all the people 
of both nations assented to it, till such time as by the tricks 
and artifices of the bishops they were divided into two 
factions: and what if it has pleased God to choose such 
men, to execute his vengeance upon the greatest potentates, 
on earth, as he chose to be made partakers of the benefit 
of the gospel ? Not many wise, not many learned, not 
rnany powerful, not many noble: that by those that are 
not, he might bring to nought those that are; and that no 
flesh might glory in his sight.” And who are you, that 
babble to the contrary ? dare you affect the reputation of a 
learned man ? I confess you are pretty well versed in 
phrase-books, and lexicons, and glossaries ; insomuch that 
you seem to have spent your time in nothing else. But 
you do not make appear, that you have read any good au¬ 
thors with so much judgment as to have benefited by 
them. Other copies, and various readings, and words 
omitted, and corruptions of texts, and the like, these you 
are full of; but no footstep of any solid learning appears 
in all you have writ: or do ye think yourself a wise man, 
that quarrel and contend about the meanest trifles that 
may be? That being altogether ignoiant in astronomy 
and physic, yet are always railing at the professors of 
both, whom all men credit in what things belong to their 
own sciences, that would be ready to curse them to the pit 
of hell, that should offer to deprive you of the vain glory 
of having corrected or supplied the least word or letter in 
any copy you have criticised upon. And yet you are 
mad to hear yourself called a grammarian. In Certain 
trifling discourses of yours, you call Dr. Hammond knave 
in plain terms, who was one of this king’s chaplains, and , 
one that he valued above all the rest, for no other reason 
but because he had called you a grammarian. And I do 
not question, but you have been as ready to have thrown 
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the same reproach upon the king himself, if you had heard 
that he had approved his chaplain’s judgment of you. 
Take notice now, how much I (who am but one of those 
many English, that you have the impudence to call mad¬ 
men, and unlearned, and ignoble, and wicked) slight and 
despise you, (for that the English nation in general should 
take any notice in public of such a worm as you are, 
would be an infinite undervaluing of themselves,) who, 
though one should turn you topsyturvy, and inside out, 
are but a grammarian: nay, as if you had made a more 
foolish wish than Midas did, whatever you meddle with, 
except when you make"solecisms, is grammar still. Who¬ 
soever therefore he be, though from among the dregs of 
that common people that you are so keen upon, (for as for 
those men of eminency amongst us, whose great actions 
evidenced to all men their nobility, and virtue, and con¬ 
duct, I will not disgrace them so much, as to compare you 
to them, or them to you,) but whosoever, I say, among 
the dregs of that common people, has but sucked in this 
principle, that he was not bom for his prince, but for God 
and his country; ho deserves the reputation of a learned, 
and an honest, and a wise man more, and is of greater use 
in the world, than yourself. For such a one is learned 
without letters; you have letters, but no learning, that 
understand so many languages, turn over so many volumes, 
and yet are but asleep when all is done. 


CHAPTER. II. 

The argument that *Salmasius, toward the conclusion of 
his first chapter, urged as irrefraga ble, to wit, that it was 
really so, because all men unanimously agreed in it; that 
very argument, than which, as he applied it, there is 
nothing more false, I, that am now about to discourse of 
the right of kings, may turn upon himself with a great deal 
' of truth. For, whereas he defines u a king” (if that may 
be said to be defined which he makes infinite) “ to be a 
person in whom the supreme power of the kingdom resides, 
who is answerable to God alone, who may do whatsoever 
pleases him, who is bound by no law I will undertake 
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to demonstrate, not by mine, but by his own reasons and 
authorities, that thcrenever was a nation or people of any 
account (for to ransack all the uncivilized parts of the 
world were to no purpose) that, ever allowed this to be 
their kind’s right, or put such exorbitant power into his 
hand, as “ that he should not be bound by any law, 
that he might do what he would, that he should judge 
all, but be judged of none.” Nor can I persuade my¬ 
self, that there ever was any one person besides Sal- 
masius of so slavish a spirit, as to assert the outrageous 
enormities of tyrants to be the rights of kings. Those 
amongst us that were the greatest royalists, always ab¬ 
horred this sordid opinion: and Salmasius himself, as 
appears by some other writings of his before he was 
bribed, was quite of another mind. Insomuch, that 
what he here gives out, does not look like the dictates 
of a free subject under a free government, much less in 
so famous a commonwealth as that of Holland, and the 
most eminent university there: but seems to have been 
penned by some despicable slave,* that lay rotting in a 
prison, or a dungeon. If whatever a king has a mind to 
do, the right ol‘ kings will bear him out in, (which was a 
lesson that the bloody tyrant, Antoninus Caracalla, though 
his step-mother Julia preached it to him, and endeavoured 
to inure him to the practice of it, by making him commit 
incest with herself, yet could hardly suck in,) then 
there neither is, nor ever was, that king, that deserved the 
name of a tyrant. They may safely violate all the laws of 
God and man: their very being kings keeps them in¬ 
nocent. What crime was ever any of them guilty of? 
They did but make use of their own right upon their own 
vassals. No king can commit such horrible cruelties 

* The spirit of this Defence of the People of England is that which 
now animates men of education and liberal opinions throughout Europe. 
It is not indeed to be denied, that there are persons who still argue in 
favour of Divine right, and persuade themselves that certain families were 
set apart from the foundation of the world to exercise the power of govern¬ 
ment over their species. Hut every day this race of thinkers is becoming 
of less frequent occurrence; and in the course, perhaps, of a few short 
years they will be as rare as the remains of mamrpoths and mastodons. 
The study of Milton's prose works may accelerate the progress of its 
extinction : and the increasing demand for them shows in what direction 
the current of public opinion is setting.— Ed. 
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and outrages, as will not be within this right of kings. 
So that there is no pretence left for any complaints or £X- 
pflstillations w ith any of them. And dare you assert, that 
“ this right of kings,” as you call it, “ is grounded upon 
the law of nations, or rather upon that of nature,” you 
brute beast ? for you deserve not the name of a man, that 
are so cruel and unjust towards all those of your own 
kind; that endeavour, as much as in you lies, so to bear 
down and vilify the whole race of mankind, that were 
made after the image of God, as to assert and maintain, 
those cruel and unmerciful taskmasters, that through the 
superstitious whimsies, or sloth, or treachery of some per¬ 
sons, get into the chair, are provided and appointed by 
nature herself, that mild and gentle mother of us all, to 
be the governors of those nations they enslave. By which 
pestilent doctrine of yours, having rendered them more 
fierce and untractable, you not only enable them to make 
havoc of, and trample under foot, their miserable subjects; 
but endeavour to arm them for that very purpose with the 
law of nature, the right of kings, and the very constitu¬ 
tions of government, than which nothing can be more im¬ 
pious or ridiculous.* By my consent, as Dionysius formerly 
of a tyrant became a schoolmaster, so you .of a gram¬ 
marian should become a tyrant; not that you may have 
that regal licence of doing other people harm, but a fair 
opportunity of perishing miserably yourself; that, as 
Tiberius complained, when he had confined himself to the 
island Caprea?, you may be reduced into such a condition, 
as to be sensible that you perish daily. But let us look a 
little more narrowly into this right of kings that you talk 
of, <k This was the sense of the eastern, and of the western 


part of the world/' I shall not answer you with what 
Aristotle and Cicero (who are both as credible authors as 
any we have) tell us, viz. That the people of Asia easily 
Bubmit to-slavery, but the Syrians and the Jews are even 
born to it from the womb . I confess there are but few, 
,and those men of great wisdom and courage, that are 
^either desirous of liberty, or capable of using it. The 


• See the First Book of Locke’s Treatise on Government, where, in 
exposing the errors of Sir Robert Filiner, he establishes the doctrines here 
shown out rhetorically by Milton.—E d. 
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f greatest part of the world choose to live under masters ; 
"but yet they would have them just ones. As for such as 
are unjust and tyrannical, neither was God ever so much 
an enemy to mankind, as to enjoin a necessity of submit¬ 
ting to them; nor was there ever any people so destitute 
of all sense, and sunk into such a depth of despair, as to 
impose so cruel a law upon themselves and their posterity. 
First, you produce “ the words of king Solomon in his 
Ecclesiastes.” And we arc as willing to appeal to the 
Scripture as you. As for Solomon’s authority, we will 
consider that hereafter, when perhaps we shall be better 
able to understand it. First, let us hear God himself 
speak, Deut. xvii. 14. li When thou art come into the 
land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt say, 
1 will set a king over me, like as the nations that are 
round about me.” Which passage I could wish all men 
would seriously consider: for lienee it appears by the testi¬ 
mony of God himself; first, that all nations arc at liberty 
to erect what form of government they will amongst them¬ 
selves, and to change it when and into what they will. 
This God affirms in express terms concerning the Hebrew 
nation ; and it does not appear but that other nations are, 
as to this respect, in the same condition. Another remark 
that this place yields us, is, that a commonwealth is a more 
perfect form of government than a monarchy, and more 
suitable to the condition of mankind, and in the opinion of 
God himself better for his own people ; for himself ap¬ 
pointed it, and could hardly be prevailed withal a great 
while after, and at their own importunate desire, to let 
them change it into a monarchy. But to make it appear, 
that he gave them their choice to be governed by a single 
person, or by more, so they were justly governed, in case 
they should in time to come resolve upon a king, he pre¬ 
scribes laws lor this king of theirs to observe, whereby he 
was forbidden to multiply to himself horses and wives, or 
to heap up riches : whence he might easily infer, that no 
'< Ipower was put into his hands over others, but according to 
/law, since even those actions of his life, which related only 
f to himself, were under a law. He was commanded there¬ 
fore to transcribe with his own hand all the precepts of the 
law, and having writ them out, to observe and keep them, 
VOL. I. » 
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that his mind might not be lifted up above his brethren. It 
is evident from hence, that as well the prince as the people 
was bound by the law of Moses. To this purpose Josephus 
writes, a proper and able interpreter of the laws of his 
own country, who was admirably well versed in the Jewish 
policy, and infinitely preferable to a thousand obscure 
ignorant rabbins: he has it thus in the fourth book of his 
Antiquities, ‘Aptroicpan'a peV nvv Kpurerov, &c. li An Aris¬ 
tocracy is the best form of government; wherefore do not 
you endeavour to settle any other; it is enough for you-, 
that God presides over ye, but if you will have a king, 
let him guide himself by the law of God, rather than by* 
his own wisdom ; and lay a restraint upon him, if he aim 
at more power than the state of your affairs will allow 
of.” Thus he expresses himself upon this place in Deuter¬ 
onomy. Another Jcwish author, Philo Judaeus, who was 
Josephus’s contemporary, a very studious man in the law 
of Moses, upon which he wrote a large commentary; 
when in his book concerning the creation of the king, he 
interprets this chapter of Jij^iLtcrqnomy, he sets a king 
loose from the law no otherwise than as an enemy may 
be said to be so : “ They,” say3 he, “ that to the prejudice 
and destruction of the people acquire great power to 
themselves, deserve not the name of kings, but that of 
enemies ’: for their actions arc the same with those of an 
irreconcilable enemy. Nay, they, that under a pretence 
of government are injurious, are worse than open enemies. 
We may fence ourselves against the latter ; but the malice 
of the former is so much the more pestilent, because it is 
not always easy to be discovered.” But when it is disco¬ 
vered, why should they not be dealt witli as enemies? 
The same author in his second book, Allegoriar. Legis, 
“ A king,” says he, “ and a tyrant, are contraries.” And 
a little after, “ A king ought not only to command, but. 
also to obey.” All this is very true, you will say, a king 
ought to observe the laws, as well as any other man. But 
what if he will not, what law is there to punish him ? I 
answer, the same law that there is to punish other men; 
for I find no exceptions. There is no express law to punish 
the priests, or any other inferior magistrates, who all of 
them, if this opinion of the exemption of kings from the 
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penalties of the law would hold, might, by the same reason, 
claim iso&uuity, what guilt soever they contract, because 
there is no positive law for their punishment; and yet I 
suppose none of them ever challenged such a prerogative, 
nor would it ever be allowed them, if they should. Hitherto 
we have learned from the very text of God’s own law, that 
a king ought to obey the laws, and not lift himself up above 
his brethren. Let us now consider whether Solomon 
preached up any other doctrine, chap. viii. ver. 2. I 
counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, and that in 
regard of the oath of God. Be not hasty to go out of his 
sight; stand not in an evil thing; ibr he doth whatsoever 
pleaseth him. Where the word of a king is, there is power; 
and who may say unto him, What dost thou P” It is well 
enough known, that here the preacher directs not his pre¬ 
cepts to the Sanhedrim, or to a parliament, hut to private 
persons ; and such he commands to “ keep the king’s com¬ 
mandment, and that in regard of the oath of God.” But 
as they swear allegiance to kings, do not kings likewise 
swear to obey and maintain the laws of God, and those of 
tlieir own country? So the Reubenites and Gadites pro¬ 
mise obedience to Joshua, Josh i. 17. u According as we 
hearkened unto Moses in all things, so we will hearken unto 
thee; only the Lord thy God be with thee, as he was with 
Moses.” Here is an express condition. Hear the preacher 
else, chap. ix. ver. 17. “ The words of wise men are heard^ 
in quiet, more than the cry of him that ruleth among fools.” 
The next caution that Solomon gives us, is, “ Be not hasty 
to go out of his sight: stand not in an evil thing; for he 
doth whatsoever pleaseth him.” That is, he does what he 
will to malefactors, whom the law authorizes him to punish, 
and against whom lie may proceed with mercy or severity, 
as he sees occasion. Here is nothing like tyranny ; nothing 
that a good man needs be afraid of. 41 Where the word 
of a king is, there is power; and who may say to him, 
What dost thou ?” And yet we read of one, that not only 
said to a king, What dost thou ?” but told him, “ Thoq 
hast done foolishly.” But Samuel, you may say, was an 
extraordinary person. I answer you with your own words, 
which follow in the forty-ninth page of your hook, <£ What 
was there extraordinary,” say you, t( in Saul or Jbavid?” 

D 2 
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And so say I, what was there in Samuel extraordinary ? 
He was a prophet, you will say; so are they that now 
follow his example; for they act according to the will of 
God, either his revealed or his sacred will, which yourself 
grant in your 50th page. The preacher therefore in this 
place prudently advises private persons not to contend with 
princes ; for it is even dangerous to contend with any man, 
that is either rich or powerful. But what then? must 
therefore the nobility of a nation, and all the inferior ma¬ 
gistrates, and the whole body of the people, not dare to 
mutter when a king raves and acts like a madman ? Must 
they not oppose a foolish, wicked, and outrageous tyrant, 
that perhaps seeks the destruction of all good men P Must 
they not endeavour to prevent his turning all divine and 
human things upside down ? Must they suffer him to 
massacre his people, burn their cities, and commit such 
outrages upon them daily; and finally, to have perfect 
liberty to do what he lists without control ? 

il O de Cappadocis eques catastris ! ” 

“ Thou slavish knight of Cappadocia !” 
whom all free people, if you can have the confidence here¬ 
after to set your foot within a free country, ought to cast 
out from amongst them, and send to some remote parts of 
the world, as a prodigy of dire portent; or to condemn to 
some perpetual drudgery, as one devoted to slavery, 
solemnly obliging themselves, if they ever let you go, to 
undergo a worse slavery under some cruel, silly tyrant: no 
man living can either devise himself, or borrow from any 
other, expressions so full of cruelty and contempt, as may 
not justly be applied to you. But go on. “ When the 
Israelites asked a king of God, they said, they would set 
up a king that should have the same rule and dominion 
over them, that the kings of their neighbour countries ex¬ 
ercised over their subjects. But the kings of the East we 
know had an unlimited power,” as Virgil testifies, 

' * -Rcgem non sic jEgyptus et ingens 

Lydia, nec popiili Parthorum, et Med us Hydaspes 

Observant. ”- 

“ No Eastern nation ever did adore 
The majesty of sovereign princes more.” 

First, what is that to us, what sort of kings the Israelites 
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desired ? Especially since God was angry with them, not 
only for desiring such a king as other nations had, and not 
such a king as his own law describes, but barely for de¬ 
siring a king at all ? Nor is it credible, that they should 
desire an unjust king, and one that should be out of the 
reach of all laws, who could not bear the government of 
Samuel’s sons, though under the power of laws; but from 
their covetousness sought refuge in a king. And lastly, 
the verse that you quote out. of Virgil does not prove that 
the kings of the East had an absolute unlimited power ; for 
those bees, that he there speaks of, and who reverence their 
kings, he says, more than the Egyptians or Medes do 
theirs, by the authority of the same poet: 

-“ Magnis agitant. sub legibus revum.” 

u Live under certain fundamental laws.” 

They do not live under a king then, that is tied to no law- 
But now I will let you see how little reason you have to 
think 1 bear you an ill-will. Most people think you a 
knave; but I will make it appear, that you have only put 
on a knave’s vizor f or the present. In your introduction 
to your discourse of the pope’s supremacy, you say, that 
some divines in the council of Trent made use of the go¬ 
vernment, that is said to be amongst bees, to prove the 
pope’s supremacy. This fancy you borrow from them, 
and urge it here with the same malice that they did there. 
Now that very same answer that you gave them, whilst 
you were an honest man, now that you arc become a knave, 
you shall give yourself, and pull off with your own hand 
that vizor you have now put on : “ The bees,” say you, 
** are a state, and so natural philosophers call them ; they 
have a king, but a harmless one; he is a leader, or captain, 
rather than a king ; he never beats, nor pulls, nor kills his 
subject bees.” No wonder they arc so observant of him 
then: but in good faith, you had but ill luck to meddle 
with these bees; for though they are^bces of Trent, they 
shew you ro be a drone. Aristotle, a most exact writer of 
politics, affirms that the Asiatic monarchy, which yet hftn- 
self calls barbarous, was according to law, Politic. 3. And 
whereas he reckons up five several sorts of monarchies, 
four of those five he makes governments according to laws, 
and with the consent of the people; and yet he calls them 
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tyrannical forms of government, because they lodge so 
much power in one man’s hand. But the kingdom of the 
Lacedemonians, he says, is most properly a kingdom, 
because there all power is not in the king. The fifth sort 
of monarchy, which he calls 7rap/3a<7/Xcm, that is, where 
the king is all in all; and to which he refers that that you 
call the right of kings, which is a liberty to do what they 
list; he neither tells us when nor where any such form of 
government ever obtained. Nor seems he to have men¬ 
tioned it for any other purpose, than to shew how unjust, 
absurd, and tyrannical a government it is. You say, that 
when Samuel would deter the people from choosing a king, 
he propounded to them this right of kings. But whence 
had Samuel it? Had he it from the written law of God ? 
That cannot be.^vYe have observed already, that the 
Scriptures afford us quite another scheme of sovereignty. 
Had Samuel it then immediately from God himself by re¬ 
velation ? That is not likely neither; for God dislikes it, 
discommends it, finds fault with it: so that Samuel does 
not abound to the people any right of kings.appointed by 
God; but a corrupt and depraved manner of governing, 
taken up by the pride and ambition of princes. He tells 
not the people what their kings ought 10 do, but what they 
would do. He told them the manner of their king, as 
before he told us the manner of the priests, the sons of Eli; 
for he uses the same word in both places (which vou in 
the thirty-third page of your book, by a Hebrew solecism 
too, call notFD). That manner of theirs was wicked, and 
odious, and tyrannical: it was no right, hut great wrong. 
Tiie fathers have commented upon this place too: I will 
instance in one, that may stand for a great many; and 
that is Sulpitius Severus, a contemporary and intimate 
friend of St. Jerome, and, in St. Augustin’s opinion, a 
man of ^reat wisdom and learning. He tells us in his 
sacred history that Samuel in that place acquaints the 
pfeopie with the imperious rule of kings, and how they 
used to lord it over their subjects. Certainly it cannot be 
the right of kings to domineer and be imperious. But 
according to Sallust, thatlawful power and authority that 
kings were entrusted with, for the preservation of the public 
liberty, and the good of the commonwealth, quickly dege- 
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Derated into pride and tyranny: and this is the sense of all 
orthodox divines, and of all lawyers, upon that place of 
Samuel. And you might have learned from Sichardus, 
that most of the rabbi|i,§Joo were of the same mind ; at 
least, not any one of them ever asserted, that the absolute 
inherent right of kings is there discoursed of. Yourself in 
your fifth chapter, pagc-lOG, complain, that “ not only 
Clemens Alexandrinus, but all other exposito rs mistake 
themselves upon this textand you, I will VKftlCftRtye, are 
the only man that have had the good luck to hit the mark. 
Now, what a piece of folly and impudence is this in you 
to maintain, in opposition to all orthodox expositors, that 
those very actions, which God so much condemns, are the 
right of kings, and to pretend law for them ! Though 
yourself confess, that that right is very often exercised in 
committing outrages, being injurious, con tumeliou s, and 
the like. Was any man ever to that degree sui juris, so 
much his own master, as that he might lawfully prey upon 
mankind, bear down all that stood in his way, and turn all 
things upside down ? Did the ltomans ever maintain, as 
you say they did, that any man might do these things gjuu. 
jure, bv virtue of some inherent right in himself? Sallust 
indeed makes C. Memmius, a tribune of the people, in an 
invective speech of his against the pride of the nobility, 
and their escaping unpunished, howsoever they misbehaved 
themselves, to use these words, viz. “ To do whatever one 
has a mind to, without fear of punishment, is to be a king.” 
This saying you caught hold of, thinking it would make 
for your purpose ; but consider it a little better, and you 
will find yourself deceived. Does he in that place assert 
the right of kings? or does he not blame the common 
people, and chide them for their sloth, in suffering their 
nobility to lord it over them, as if they were out of the 
reach of all law, and in submitting again to that kingly 
tyranny, which, together with their kings themselves, their 
ancestors had lawfully and justly rejected and banished 
from amongst fhem? If you had consulted Tully, yoji 
would have understood both Sallust and Samuel better. 
In his oration pro C. Rabirio, “ There is none of us igno¬ 
rant,says he, “ of the manner of kings. These are their 
lordly dictates: mina what I say, and do accordingly.” 
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Many passages to this purpose he quotes out of poets, 
and calls them not the right, but the custom or manner 
of kings ; and he says, we ought to read and consider 
them, not only for curiosity sake, but that we may 
learn to beware of them, and avoid them. You per¬ 
ceive how miserably you are come off with Sallust, 

, who though he be as much an enemy to tyranny as any 
[ other author whatsoever, you thought would have patron- 
| ized this tyrannical right that you are establishing. Take 
my word for it, the right of kings seems to he tottering, 
and even to further its own ruin, by relying upon such 
weak props for its support; and by endeavouring to main* 
tain itself by such examples and authorities, as would 
hasten its downfal, if it were further off than it is. “ The 
extremity of right or law,” you say, “ is the height of in¬ 
jury, “ Summum jus summa injuria;” this saying is verified 
most properly in kings, who when they go to the utmost 
of their right, fall into those courses, in which Samuel 
makes the rights of kings to consist.” And it is a miser¬ 
able right, which, when you have said all you can for, you 
can no otherwise defend, than by confessing, that it is the 
greatest injury that may bo. The extremity .of right or 
law is said to be, when a man ties himself up to niceties, 
dwells upon letters and syllables, and in the mean time 
neglects the intent and equity of the law; or when a writ¬ 
ten law is cunningly and maliciously interpreted; this 
Cicero makes to have been the rise of that common saying. 
fBut since it is certain that all right flows from the foun- 
I tain of justice, so that nothing can possibly be any man’s 
Vright that is not just, if is a most wicked thing in you to 
affirm, that for a king to be unjust, rapacious, tyrannical, 
and a9 ill as the worst of them ever was, is according to 
the right of kings; and to tell us that a holy prophet would 
have persuaded the people to such a senseless thing. For 
whether written or unwritten, whether extreme or remiss, 
■what right can any man have to be injurious ? Which, 
lest you should confess to be true of other men, but not 
of kings, I have one man’s authority to object to you, who, 
I think, was a king likewise, and professes that that right 
of kings, that you speak of, is odious both to God and 
himself : it is in the 94th Psalm, “ Shall the throne oi 
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iniquity have fellowship with thee, that frameth mischief 
by a law ? " Be not therefore so injurious to God, as to 
ascribe this doctrine to him, viz. that all manner of wicked 
and flagitious actions are but the right of kings ; since 
himself tells us, that he abhors all fellowship with wicked 
princes for this very reason, because, under pretence of 
sovereignty, they create misery and vexation to their sub¬ 
jects. Neither bring up a false accusation against a pro¬ 
phet of God; for by making him to teach us in this place 
what the right of kings is, you do not produce the right 
Samuel, but such another empty shadow as was raised by 
the witch of Endor. Though for my own part, I verily 
believe that that infernal Samuel would not have been 
so great a liar, but that he would have confessed, that 
what you call the right of kings, is tyranny. We read 
indeed of impieties countenanced by law, “Jus datum 
sceleriyou yourself confess, that they are bad kings that 
have made use of this boundless licence of theirs to do 
everything. Now, this right that you have introduced for 
the destruction of mankind, not proceeding from God, 
as I have proved it does not, must needs come from the 
devd ; and that it does really so, will appear more clearly 
hereafter. “ By virtue of this liberty, ” say you, “ nrince9 
may if they will.” And for this, you pretend to have Cicero’s 
authority. I am always willilig to mention your authorities, 
for it generally happens, that the very authors you quote 
them out of, give you an answer themselves. Hear else 
what Cicero says in his 4th Philippic, “ What cause of war 
can be more just and warrantable than to avoid slavery ? 
For though a people may have the good fortune to live 
under a gentle master, yet those are in a miserable con¬ 
dition, whose prince may tyrannize over them if he will.” 
May, that is, can; has power enough so to do. If he 
meant it of his right, he would contradict himself, and 
make that an unjust cause of war, which himself had 
affirmed with the same breath to be a most just ope. It 
is not therefore the right of all kings that you describe, but* 
the injuriousness, and force, and violence of some. Then 
you tell us what private men may do. “ A private man,” 
say you, “ may he, may be ungratefuland so may kings, 
but what then ? May they therefore plunder, murder 
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lavish, without control ? It is equally prejudicial and de¬ 
structive to the commonwealth, whether it be their own 
prince, or a robber, or a foreign enemy, that spoils, mas¬ 
sacres, and enslaves them. And questionless, being both 
alike enemies of human society, the one, as well as the 
other, may lawfully be opposed and punished ; and their 
own prince the rather, because he, though raised ta that 
dignity by the honours that his people have conferred upon 
him, and being bound by his oath to defend the public 
safety, betrays it notwithstanding all. At lust you grant 
that 44 Moses prescribes laws, according to which the king 
that the people of Israel should choose ought to govern, 
though different from this right that Samuel proposes 
which words contain a double contradiction to what you 
have said before. For whereas you had affirmed, that a 
king was bound by no law, here you confess he is. And 
you set up two contrary rights, one described by Moses, 
and another by Samuel, which is absurd. 44 But/’ says 
the prophet, 44 you shall be servants to your king.” Though 
I should grant that the Israelites were really so, it would 
not presently follow, that it was the right of their kings to 
have them so; hut that by the usurpation and injustice of 
most of them, they were reduced to that condition. For 
the prophet had foretold them, that that importunate peti¬ 
tion of tlieirs would bring a punishment from God upon 
them ; not because it would be their king’s right so to 
harass them, but because they themselves had deserved it 
should he so. If kings are out of the reach of the law, 
so as that they may do what they list, they are more ab¬ 
solute than any masters, and their subjects in a more 
despicable condition than the worst of slaves. The law of 
God provided some redress for them, though of another 
nation, if their masters were cruel and unreasonable to¬ 
wards them. And can we imagine, that the whole body 
of the people of a free nation, though oppressed and tyran¬ 
nized over, and preyed upon, should be left remediless ? 
That they had no law to protect them, no sanctuary to be¬ 
take themselves to? Can we think, that they were delivered 
from the bondage they were under to the Egyptian kings, 
to be reduced into a worse to one of their own brethren ? 

All wlricli bcuu£ neither agrcwbte to the Urc cl Qc<i>HQr 
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to common sense, nothingcan be more evident, than that the 
prophet declares to the people the manner, and not the right, 
of kings; nor the manner of all kings, but of most. Then 
you come to the rabbins, and quote two of them, but you 
have as bad luck with them here, as you had before. For 
it is plain, that that other chapter that rabbi Joses speaks 
of, and which contains, be says, the right of kings, is that 
in Deuteronomy, and not in Samuel. For rabbi Judas 
says very truly, and against you, that that discourse of 
Samuel’s was intended only to frighten the people. It is 
a most pernicious doctrine, to maintain that to be any one’s 
right, which in itself is flat injustice, unless you have a 
mind to speak by contraries. And that Samuel intended 
to aflright.cn them, appears by the 18th verse, “ And ye 
shall cry out in that day because of your king, which ye 
shall have chosen you, and I will not hear you in that day, 
saith the Lord.” That was to be their punishment for 
their obstinacy in persisting to desire a king, against the 
mind and will of God ; and yet they are not forbidden here 
either to pray against him, or to endeavour to rid them¬ 
selves of him. For if they might lawfully pray to God 
against him, without doubt they might use all lawful means 
for their own deliverance. For what man living, when he 
finds himself in any calamity, betakes bimself to God, so 
as to neglect his own duty, in order to a redress, and relies 
upon his lazy prayers only ? But be it how it will, what 
is all this to the right of kings, or of the English people? 
who neither asked a king against the will of God, nor had 
one appointed us by God, but by the right that all nations 
have to appoint their own governors, appointed a king over 
us by laws of our own, neither in obedience to, nor against, 
any command of God? And this being the case, for 
aught I see, we have done well in deposing our king, and are 
to be commended for it, since the Israelites sinned in asking 
one. And this the event has made appear; for we, when 
we had a king, prayed to God against him, and he heard 
us, and delivered us ; but the Jews (who not being under 
a kingly government, desired a king) he suffered to live in 
slavery under one, till, at last, after their return from the 
Babylonish captivity, they betook themselves to their 
forn&T JWWnment ugmn. Then you come to give us a 
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display of your T ^almudic al learning ; but you have as ill 
success with that as' you Tiave had with all the rest. For, 
whilst you are endeavouring to prove that kings are not 
liable to any temporal judicature, you quote an authority 
out of the treatise of the Sanhedrim, u that the king neither 
is judged of others, nor does himself judge any.” Which 
is against the people’s own petition in Samuel; for they 
desired a king that might judge them. You labour in vain 
to salve this, by telling us, that it is to he understood of 
those kings that reigned after the Babylonish captivity. 
For then, what say ye to Maimonides ? He makes this 
difference betwixt the kings of Israel and those of Juda; 
that the kings of the pos teri ty of David judge, and are 
judged; but the kings oflsrael do neither. You contra¬ 
dict and quarrel with yourself or your rabbins, and still do 
my work for me. “ This,” say you,“ is not to be understood 
of the kings of Israel in their first institution;” for in the 
17th verse it is said, “ You shall be his servants;” that 
is, he shall use you to it, not that lie shall have any right 
to make you so. Or if you understand it of their king's 
right it is but a judgment of God upon them for asking 
a King; the effects of which they were sensible of under 
most of their kings, though not perhaps under all. But 
you need no antagonists, you are such a perpetual ad¬ 
versary to yourself. For you tell us now a story, as if 
you were arguing on my side, how that first Aristobulus, 
and after him Jannaeus, surnarned Alexander, did not re¬ 
ceive that kingly right that they pretended to, from the 
Sanhedrim, that great treasury and oracle of the law’s of 
that nation, but usurped it by degrees against the will of 
the senate. For whose sake, you say, that childish fable of 
the principal men of that assembly being struck dead by 
the angel Gabriel w’as first invented. And thus you con¬ 
fess, that this magnificent prerogative, upon which you 
beem mainly to rely, viz. “ that lungs are not to be judged 
by any upon earth, was grounded upon this worse than an 
/ old wife’s tale, that is, upon a rabbinical fable.” But that the 
Hebrew kings were liable to be called in question for their» 
actions, and to be punished with stripes, if they were found 
faulty, Sichardus shews at large out of the writings of the 
rabbins, to which author you are indebted forall thatyouem- 
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ploy of that sort of learning, and yet you have theimpudence 
to be thwarting with him. Nay, wo read in Scripture, 
that Saul thought himself bound by a decree of his own 
making; and in obedience thereunto, that he cast lots with 
his son Jonathan which of them two should die. Uzzias 
likewise, when he was thrust out of the temple by the 
priests as a leper, submitted as every private person in 
such a case ought to do, and ceased to be a king. Suppose 
lie should have refused to go out of the temple, and lay 
down the government, and live alone, and had resolved to 
assert that kingly right of not being subject to any law, 
do you think the priests, and the people of the Jews, 
would have suffered the temple to be defiled, the laws 
violated, and live themselves in danger of the infection ? 
It seems there are laws against a leprous king, but 
none against a tyrant. Can any man possibly be so mad 
and foolish as to fancy that the laws should so far pro¬ 
vide for the people’s health, as though some noisome dis¬ 
temper should seize upon the king himself, yet to pre¬ 
vent the iidbction’s reaching them, and make no provision 
tor the security of their lives and estates, and the very 
being of the whole state, against the tyranny of a cruel, 
unjust prince, which is incomparably the greater mischief 
of the two ? “ But.,” say you, “ there can be no precedent 

shewn of any one king that has been arrainged in a court 
of justice, and condemned to die.” Sichanlus answers 
that w r ell enough. “ It is all one,” says he,“ as if one should 
argue on this manner : i The emperor of Germany never 
was summoned to appear before one of the prince electors ; 
therefore, if the prince elector Palatine should impeach 
the emperor, he w r ere not bound to plead to itthough 
it appears by the golden bull, that Charles the Fourth 
subjected himself and his successors to that cognizance 
and jurisdiction.” But no wonder if kings were indulged 
in their ambition, and their exorbitances passed by, when 
the times were so corrupt and that even private 

men, if they had either money or interest, might escape 
the law, though guilty of crimes of never so high a nature. 
That kwirevdwov, that you speak of, that is to he wholly 
independent upon any other, and accountable to none upon 
earth, which you gay is peculiar to the majesty of sove- 
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reign princes, Aristotle in the 4th book of his Pol. Ch. 
10, calls a most tyrannical form of government, and not 
in the least to be endured by a free people. And that 
kings are not liable to be questioned for their actions, you 
prove by the testimony of a very worthy author, that bar- 
fcarous tyrant Mark Antony; one of those that ^ub-varted 
the commonwealth of Rome: and yet he himself, when 
he undertook an expedition against the Parthians, sum¬ 
moned Herod before him, to answer to a charge of murder, 
and would have punished him, but that Herod bribed 
him. So that Antony’s asserting this prerogative royal, 
and your defence of king Charles, come both out of one 
and the same spring. “ And it is very reasonable,” say 
you, “ that it should be so; for kings derive their authority 
from God alone.” What kings are those, I pray, that do 
so ? For I deny, that there ever were anv such kings in the 
world, that derived their authority from God alone. Saul, 
the first king of Israel, had never reigned, but that t&o 
people desired a king, even against the will of God; and 
though he was proclaimed king once at Mizpah, yet after 
that he lived a private life, and looked to his father’s 
cattle, till he was created so the second time by the people 
at Gilgal. And what think ye of David? Though he 
had been anointed once by God, was he not anointed a 
second time in Hebron by the tribe of Judah, and afler 
that by all the people of Israel, and that after a mutual 
covenant betwixt him and them? 2 Sam. v. 1 Chron. xi. 
NowJ a covenant lays an obligation upon kings, and re¬ 
strains them within bounds. Solomon, you say, “ suc¬ 
ceeded him in the throne of the Lord, and was acceptable 
to all men ;” 1 Chron. xxix. So that it is something to 
be well-pleasing in the eyes of the people. Jehoiadah 
the priest made Joash king, but first he made him and 
the people enter into a covenant to one another, 2 Kings xi. 
I confess that these kings, ancT all that reigned of David’s 
posterity, were appointed to the kingdom both by God 
and the people ; but of all other kings, of what country 
'soever, I affirm, that they are made so by the people only; 
nor can you make it appear, that they are appointed- by 
God, any otherwise than as all other things, great and 
small, are said to be appointed by him, because nothing 
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comes to pass without his providence. So that I allow 
the throne of David was in a peculiar maimer called “ the 
throne of the Lord;” whereas the thrones of other princes 
are no otherwise God’s, than all other things in the world 
are his ; which, if you would, you might have learnt out 
of the same chapter, vcr. 11, 12. “ Thine, O Lord, isj 

the greatness, &c. for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine. Both riches and honour come of thee, 
and thou reignest over all.’ , And this is so often repeated, 
not to puff un kings, but to put them in mind, though 
they think themselves gods, that yet there is a God 
above them, to whom they owe whatever they are and 
have. And thus we easily understand what the poets, 
and the Bssenes among the Jews, mean, when they tell 
us, that it is by God that kings reign, and that they are 
of Jupiter; for so all of us arc of God, we are all his 
offspring. So that this universal right of Almighty God’s, 
and the interests that he has in princes, and their thrones, 
and all that belongs to them, does not at all derogate from 
the people’s right; but that notwithstanding all this, all 
other kings, not particularly and by name appointed by 
God, owe their sovereignty to the people only, and con¬ 
sequently are accountable to them for the management of 
it. The truth of which doctrine, though the common 
people are apt to flatter their kings, yet they themselves 
acknowledge, whether good ones, as Sarpcndon in Homer 
is described to have been; or bad ones, as those tyrants 
in the lyric poet: 

rXaujce, Tit] 5 t) vwi reri]iti]u<TOa f fiaXl'ra , &c. 
lC Glaucus, in Lycia we ’rc ador’d like gods : 

What makes ’twixt us and others so great odds ? ” 

He resolves the question himself: “ Because/’ says he, 
“ we excel others in heroical virtues : Let us fight manfully 
then,” says he, “ lest our countrymen tax us with sloth and 
cowardice.” In which words he intimates to us, both that 
kings derive their grandeur from the people, and that for 
their conduct and behaviour in war they are accountable 
to them. Bad kings indeed, though to cast some terror 
into people’s minds, and beget a reverence of themselves, 
they declare to the world, that God only is the author of 
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kingly government; in their hearts and minds they rever* 
ence no oth'er deity but that of fortune, according to that 
passage in Horace: 

“ Te Dacus asper, tc profugi Seythae, 

Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni. 

“ Injurioso ne pede proruas 

Stantem columnam, ncu pop ulus frequens 
Ad arm a cess antes, ad anna 
Concitet, imperiuntque frangat.” 

“ All barb’rous people, and their princes too. 

All purple tyrants honour you; 

The very wand’ring Scythians do. 

“Support the pillar of the Roman state, 

Lest all men be involv’d in one man’s fate, 

Continue us in wealtli and peace : 

Let wars and tumults ever cease.” 

So tlmt if it is by God that kings now-a-days reign, it 
is by God too that the people assert their own liberty ; 
since all things are of him and by him. I am sure 
the Scripture hears witness to both; that by him kings 
reign, and that by him they are cast down from their 
thrones. And yet experience teaches us, that both these 
things are brought about by the people, oftener than by 
God. Be this right of kings, therefore, what it may, the 
right of the people is as much from God as it. And 
whenever any people, without some visible designation of 
God himself, appoint a king over them, they have the 
same right to put him down, that they had to set him up 
I at first. And certainly it is a more godlike action to 
depose a tyrant than to set up one: and there appeal’s 
much more of God in the people, when they depose an 
unjust prince, than in a king that oppresses an innocent 
people. Nay, the people have a warrant from God to 
judge wicked princes; for God has conferred this very 
honour upon those that are dear to him, that celebrating 
the praises of Christ their own king, “ they shall bind in 
chains the kings of the nations, (under which appellation 
all tyrants under the gospel are included,) and execute 
the judgments written upon them that challenge to them¬ 
selves an exemption from all written laws,” Psalm cxlix. 
So that there is but little reason left for that wicked and 
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foolish opinion, that kings who commonly are the worst of 
men, should be so high m God’s account, as that he should 
have put the world under them, to he at their beck, and 
be governed according to their humour; and that for their 
sakes alone he should have reduced all mankind, whom 
be made after his own image, into the same condition with 
brutes. After all this, rather than say nothing, you pro¬ 
duce M. Aurelius as a countenancer of tyranny; but you 
had better have let him alone. I cannot say whether he 
ever affirmed, that princes are accountable only before 
God’s tribunal. But Xiphiline indeed, out of whom you 
quote those words of M. Aurelius, mentions a certain go¬ 
vernment, which he calls an Autarchy, of which he makes 
God the only judge : it epi dvrap^iac o OeuC fiorog Kpivtiv 
btvarat. But that this word Autarchy and Monarchy 
are synonymous, I cannot easily persuade myself to believe. 
And the more I read what goes before, the less I find my¬ 
self inclinable to think so. And certainly whoever con¬ 
siders the context, will not easily apprehend what cohe¬ 
rence this sentence has with it, and must needs wonder 
how it comes so abruptly into the text; especially since 
Marcus Aurelius, that mirror of princes, carried himself 
towards the people, as Capitolinus tells us, just as if Rome 
had been a commonwealth still. And we all know, that 
when it was so, the supreme power was in the people. 
The same emperor honoured the memory of Thraseas, and 
Helvidius, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus ; who all were 
tyrant-slayers, or alfected the reputation of being thought 
so. Inihe first book that he writes of his own life, he 
says, that he proposed to himself a form of government, 
under which all men might equally enjoy the benefit of 
the law, and right and justice be equally administered to 
all. And in his fourth book he says, the law is master, 
and not he. He acknowledged the right of the senate 
and the people, and their interest in all things : we are so 
far, says he, from having anything of our own, that we 
live in your houses. These things Xiphiline relates of 
him. So little did he arrogate aught to himself by virtue 
of his sovereign right. When he died, he recommended 
his son to the Romans, for his successor, if they should 
think he deserved it. So far was he from pretending to a 
VOL. I. E 
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commission from Heaven to exercise that absolute an<l 
imaginary right of sovereignty, that Autarchy, that you 
tell us of. “ All the Latin and Greek books are full of 
authorities of this nature/’ But vve have heard none of 
them yet. “ So are the Jewish authors.*’ And yet, 
you sav, “ the Jews in many things allowed but too little 
to their princes.” Nay, you will find that both the Greeks 
and the Latins allowed much less to tyrants. And how 
little the Jews allowed them would appear, if that book 
that Samuel “ wrote of the manner of the kingdom” were 
extant; which hook the Hebrew doctors tell us, their 
kings tore in pieces and burnt, that they might be more at 
liberty to tyrannize over the people without control or 
fear of punishment. Now look about ye again, and catch 
hold of somewhat or other. In the last place, you come 
to wrest David’s words in the 17th Psalm, “ Let my sen¬ 
tence come forth from thy presence.” Therefore, says 
Barnachmoni, “ God only can judge the king.” And 
yet it is most likely that David penned this Psalm when 
he was persecuted by Saul, at which time, though himself 
were anointed, he did not decline being judged even by 
Jonathan: “ Notwithstanding, if there be iniquity in me, 
slay me thyself,” 1 Sam. xx. At least, in this Psalm he 
does no more than what any person in the wcfrld would do 
upon the like occasion; being falsely accused by men, he 
appeals to the judgment of God himself, “ Let thine eyes 
look upon the thing that is right; thou hast proved and 
visited mine heart,” &c. What relation has this to a 
temporal judicature ? Certainly they do no good .office to 
the right ot kings, that thus discover the weakness of 
its foundation. Then you come with that threadbare argu¬ 
ment, which of all others is most in vogue with our cour¬ 
tiers, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” Psalm li. 6. 
As if David in the midst of his repentance, when over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow, and almost drowned in tears, he 
was humbly imploring God’s mercy, had any thoughts of 
this kingly right of his when his heart was so low, that 
he thought lie deserved not the right of a slave. And 
can we think, that he despised all the people of God, his 
own brethren, to that degree, as to believe that he might 
murder them, plunder them, and commit adultery with 
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their wives, and yet not sin against them all this while? 
So holy a man could never be guilty of such insufferable 
pride, nor have so little knowledge either of himself, or of 
nis duty to his neighbour. So without doubt when he says, 

“ against thee only,” he meant, against thee chiefly have I 
sinned, &c. But whatever lie means, the words of a Psalm 
are too full of poetry, and this Psalm too full of passion, to 
afford us any exact definitions Of right and justice; nor is 
it proper to argue anything of that nature from them. 

“ But David was never questioned for this, nor made to 
plead for his life before the Sanhedrim.” What then? 
How should they know, that any such thing had been, 
which was done so privately, that perhaps for some years 
after not above one or two were privy to it, as such 
secrets there are in most courts? 2 Sum. xii. “Thou 
hast done this thing iu secret.” Besides, what if the 
senate should neglect to punish private persons? Would 
any infer, that therefore they ought not to be punished at 
all? But the reason why David was not proceeded against 
as a m alefacto r, is not much in the dark: he hud condemned 
himself in the 5th verse, “ The man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die.” To which the prophet presently 
replies, “ Thou art the man.” So that in the prophet’s 
judgment, as well as his own, be was worthy of death : but 
God, by his sovereign right over all things, and of his 
great mercy to David, absolves him from the guilt of his 
sin, and the sentence of death which he had pronounced 
against himself; verse 13, “ The Lord hath put away 
thy sin, thou shalt not die.” The next thing you do is to 
rail at some bloody advocate or other, and you take a deal 
of pains to refute the conclusion of his discourse. Let him 
look to that; I will endeavour to be as short as I can in 
what I have undertaken to perform. But some things I 
must not pass by without taking notice of; as first and 
forerliost your notorious contradictions ; for in the SOth 
page you say, “ The Israelites do not dcprt'cate an unjust, 
rapacious, tyrannical king, one as bad as the worst of kings- 
are.” And yet, page 42, you are very smart upon your, 
advocate, for maintaining that the Israelites asked for a 
tyrant: “ Would they have leaped out of the fryingpan 
into the fire,” say you, " and groan under the cruelty of 

e 2 
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the worst of tyrants, rather than live under bad judges, 
especially being used to st ch a form of government?” 
First, you said the Hebrews would rather live under tyrants 
and judges, here you sav they would rather live under 
judges than tyrants ; and that “ they desired nothing less 
than a tyrant.” So that your advocate may answer you 
out of your own book. For according to your principles 
it is every king’s right to he a tyrant. What you sav next 
is very true, “ the supreme power was then in the people, 
which appears by their own rejecting their judges, and 
making choice of a kingly government.” Remember this, 
when I shall have occasion to make use of it. You say, 
that God gave the children of Israel a king as a thing 
good and profitable for them, and deny that he gave them 
one in his anger, as a punishment for their sin. But that 
will receive an easy answer: for to what purpose should 
they cry to God because of the king that, they had chosen, 
if it were not because a kingly government is an evil thing; 
not in itself, hut because it most commonly does, as 
Samuel forewarns the people that theirs would, degenerate 
into pride and tyranny ? If you are not yet satistied, bark, 
what you say yourself; acknowledge your own hand, and 
blush ; it is in your “ Apparatus ad Primatuin :” “ God 
gave them a king in his anger,” say you, “ being offended 
at their Bin in rejecting him from ruling over them; and 
so the Christian church, as a punishment for its forsaking 
the pure worship of God, has been subjected to the more 
than kingly government of one mortal head.” So that if 
your own comparison holds, either God gave the children 
of Israel a king as an evil thing, and as a punishment, or 
he has set up the pope for the good of the church. Was 
there ever anything more light and mad than this man 
is ? Who would trust him in the smallest matters, that 
in things of so great concern says and unsays without any 
consideration in the world ? You tell us in your twenty- 
ninth page, that u by the constitution of all nations, kings 
are bound hv no law.” That “ tin's had been the judg¬ 
ment both of the eastern and western part of the World.” 
And yet, page 43, you say, “ That all the kings of the 
East ruled **ra voiaov, according to law, nay, that the very 
kings of Egypt in all matters whatsoever, whether great 
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or small, were tied to laws.” Though in the beginning 
of this chapter you had undertook to demonstrate, That 
u kings are bound by no laws; that they give laws to 
others, but have none prescribed to themselves.” For my 
part I have no reason to be angry with you, for either you 
.are mad, or of our side. You do not defend the king’s 
cause, but argue against him, and play the tool with him : 
or if you are in earnest, that epigram of Catullus, 

“ Tanto pessimua omnium poeta, 

Quanto tu optimum omnium patronus 

“ 'The worst of poets, I myself declare. 

By liow much you the best of patrons are ”— 

that §; pi gr am, I say, may be turned, and very properly 
applied*to you ; for there never was so good a poet as you 
are a bad patron. Unless that stupidity, that you com- 

f dain your advocate is“ immersed over head and ears in,” 
ias blinded the eyes of your own understanding too, I will 
make you now sensible that you are become a very brute 
yourself. For now you come and confess, that u the kings 
of all nations have laws prescribed to them.” But then you 
say again, “ They are not so under the power of them, as 
to be liable to censure or punishment of death, if they 
break them.” Which yet you have proved neither from 
Scripture, nor from any good author. Observe then in 
short; to prescribe municipal laws to such as are not 
bound by them, is silly and ridiculous : and to punish all 
others, but leave some one man at liberty to commit all 
sort of impieties without fear of punishment, is most unjust; 
the law being general, and not making any exception ; 
neither of which can be supposed to hold place in the con¬ 
stitutions of any wise lawmaker, much less in those of God’s 
own making But that all may perceive how unable you 
are to prove out of the writings of the Jews, what you 
undertook in this chapter to make appear by them, you 
confess of your own accord. That “ there are some rabbins, 
who affirm that their forefathers ought not to have had 
any other king than God himself; and that he set other 
kings over them for their punishment.” And of those 
men’s opinion I declare myself to be. It is not fitting or 
decent, that any man should be a king, that does not far 
excel all his subjects. But where men are equals, as in all 
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governments very many are, they ought to have an equal 
interest in the government, and hold it by turns. But that 
all ihen should be slaves to one that is their equal, or (as 
it happens most commonly) far inferior to them, and very 
often a fool, who can so much as entertain such a thought 
without indignation? Nor does “ it make for the honour 
of a kingly government, that our Saviour was of the pos¬ 
terity of some kings/’ more than it does for the commen¬ 
dation of the worst of kings, that he was the offspring of 
some of them too. “ The Messias is a king.” We ac- * 
knowledge him so to be, and rejoice that he is so; and 
pray that his kingdom may come, for he is worthy: nor 
is there any other equal, or next to him. And yet a kingly 
government being put into the hands of unworthy and 
undeserving persons, as most commonly it is, may well be 
thought to have done more harm than good to mankind. 
Nor does it follow for all this that all kings, as such, are 
tyrants. But suppose it did, as for argument-sake I will 
allow it does, lest you should think 1 am too hard with 
ye; make the best use of it you can. “ Then,” say you, 
u God himself may properly be said to he the king of 
tyrants, nay, himself, the worst of all tyrants.” If the first 
of these conclusions does not follow, another does, which 
may be drawn from most parts of your book, viz. That 
you perpetually contradict, not only the Scriptures, but 
vour own self. For in the very last foregoing period you 
Wl affirmed, that “ God was the king of all things, having 
himself created them.” Now he created tyrants and devils, 
and consequently, by your own reason, is the king of such. 
The second of these conclusions we detest, and wish that 
blasphemous mouth of yours were stopped up, with which 
you affirm God to be the worst of tyrants, if he be, as you 
often say he is, the king and lord of such. Nor do you 
much advantage your cause by telling us, that “ Moses 
was a king, and had the absolute and supreme power of a 
king.” For we could be content that any other were so, 
that could “ refer our matters to God, a9 Moses did, and 
consult with him about our affairs/’ Exod. xviii. 19. But 
neither (lid Moses, notwithstanding his great familiarity 
with God, ever assume a liberty of doing what he would 
himself What says he of himself ? 44 The people come 
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unto me to inquire of God.” They came not then to re¬ 
ceive Moses’s own dictates and commands. Then says 
Jethro, ver. i9, “ Be thou for the people to Godward, 
that thou mavst bring their causes unto God.” And 
Moses himself says. l)cut. iv. 5, “ I have taught you 
statutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God com¬ 
manded me.” Hence it is that he is said to have been 
u faithful in all the house of God,” Numb. xii. 7. So that 
the Lord Jehovah himself was the people’s king, and 
Moses no other than as it were an interpreter or a mes¬ 
senger betwixt him and them. Nor can you, without 
impiety and sacrilege, transfer this absolute supreme power 
and authority from God to a man, (not having any war¬ 
rant from the word of God so to do,) which Moses used 
only as a deputy or substitute to God ; under whose eye, 
and in whose presence, himself and the people always were. 
But now, for an aggrav ation of your wickedness, though 
here you make Moses to liavc exercised an absolute and 
unlimited power in your “Apparat. ad Primat.” page 230, 
you say, that “ he, together with the seventy elders, ruled 
the people, and that himself was the chief of the people, 
but not their master.” If Moses therefore 'were a king, 
as certainly he was, and tho best of kings, and had a 
supreme and legal power, as you say he had, and yet 
neither was the people’s master nor governed them alone; 
then, according to you, kings, though indued with the 
supreme power, are not by virtue ol that sovereign and 
kingly right of theirs lords over the people, nor ought to go¬ 
vern them alone ; much less according to their own will and 
pleasure. After all this you have the impudence to feign 
a command from God to that people, u to set up a king 
over them, as Soon as they should be possessed of the 
Holy Land,” Deut. xvii. For you craftily leave out the 
former words, il and shalt say, I will set a king over me,” 
&c. And now call to mind what you said before, page 
42, and what I said I should have occasion to make use 
of, viz. “ That the power was then in the people, and that 
they were entirely free.” What follows argues you either 
mad or irreligious; take whether you list: u God,” say 
you, “ having so long before appointed a kingly govern- 
ment, as best and most proper for that people; what shall 
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we say to Samuel's opposing it, and God’s own acting, as 
if himself were against it ? How do these things agree ?” 
He finds himself caught; and observe now with how 
reat malice against the prophet, and impiety against God, 
e endeavours to disentangle himself. “ We must con¬ 


sider,” says he, u that Samuel’s own sons then judged the 
people, and the people rejected them because of their cor¬ 
ruption ; now Samuel was loath his sons should be laid 
aside, and God, to gratify the prophet, intimated to him, 
as if himself were not very well pleased with it.” Speak 
out, ye wretch, and never mincejthe matter: you mean, 
God dealt deceitfully with Samuel, and he with the people. 
It is not your advocate, but yourself, that arc “ frantic 
and distractedwho cast off all reverence to God Al¬ 
mighty, so you may but seem to honour the king. Would 
Samuel prefer the interest of his sons, and their ambition, 
and their covetousness, before the general good of all the 
people, when they asked a thing that would be good and 
profitable for them ? Can we think that he would impose 
upon them by cunning and subtilty, and make them be¬ 
lieve things that were not ? Or if we should suppose all 
this true of Samuel, would God himself countenance and 
gratify him in it; would he dissemble with the people? 
So that either that was not the right of kings, which 
Samuel taught the people; or else that right, by the tes¬ 
timony both of God and the prophet, was an evil thing, 
was burdensome, injurious, unprofitable, and chargeable 
to the commonwealth: or, lastly, (which must not be ad¬ 
mitted,) God and the prophet deceived the people. God 
frequently protests that he was extremely displeased with 
them for asking a king. Ver. 7th, “ They have not reject¬ 
ed thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign 
over them.” As if it were a kind of idolatry to ask a king 
that would even suffer himself to be adored, and assume 
almost divine honour to himself. And, certainly, they 
that subject themselves to a worldly master, and set him 
above all laws, come but a little short of choosing a 
strange god: and a strange one it commonly is, brutish, 
and void of all sense and reason. So, 1 Sam. x. 19, 
44 And ye liaae this day rejected your God, who himself 
saved you out of all your adversities and your tribulation, 
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and ye have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us 
&c. :* and chap. xii. 12: “Ye said unto me, Nay, but 
a king shall reign over us; when the Lord your God was 
your king and verse 17, “ See that your wickedness 
is great, that ye have done in the sight of the Lord, in 
asking you a king.” And Hosea speaks contemptibly of 
the king, chap. xiii. 10, 11 : “I will be thy king; where 
is any other that may save in all thy cities, and thy judges 
of whom thou saidst. Give me a king, and princes ? I 
gave thee a king in mine anger, and took him away in my 
wrath.” And Gideon, that warlike judge, that was greater 
than a king : “ I will not rule over you,” says he, “ neither 
shall my son rule over you; the Lord shall rule over 
you,” Judges, viii. Intimating thereby, that it is not fit 
for a man, but for God only, to exercise dominion over 
men. And hence Josephus, in his book against Appion, 
an Egyptian grammarian, and a foul-mouthed fellow, like 
you, calls the commonwealth of the Hebrews a 
because the principality was in God only. In Isaiah, 
xxvi. 13, the people, in their repentance, complain that 
it had been mischievous to them, “ that other lords 
besides God himself, had had dominion over them.” Ail 
which places prove clearly, that God gave the Israelites 
a king in his anger; but now who can forbear laughing 
at the use you make of Abimelech’s story? Of whom 
it is said, when he was killed, partly by a woman that 
hurled a piece of millstone upon him, and partly by his own 
armour-bearer, that “ God rendered the wickedness of 
Abimelech.” “ This history,” say you, “proves strongly, 
that God only is the judge and avenger of kings.” Yea, 
if this argument hold, he is the only judge and punisher 
of tyrants, villanous rascals, and bastards. Whoever can 
get into the saddle, whether by wright or by wrong, has 
thereby obtained a sovereign kingly right over the people, 
is out of all danger of punishment, all inferior magistrates 
must lay down their arms at his feet, the people must not 
dare to mutter. But what if some great notorious robber 
had perished in war, as Abimelech did, would any man 
infer from thence, that God only is the judge and punisher 
of highwaymen? Or what if Abimelech had been con¬ 
demned by the law, and died by an executioner's hand, 
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would not God then have rendered his wickedness ? You 
never read, that the judges of the children of Israel were 
ever proceeded against according to law: and yet you 
confess, that u where the government is an aristocracy, the 
prince, if there he any, may and ought to be called in 
question, if he break the laws.” This in your 47th page. 
And why may not a tyrant as well be proceeded against 
in a kingly government? why, because God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech. So did the woman, and so did 
his own armour-bearer; over both which he pretended to 
a right of sovereignty. And what if the magistrates had 
rendered his wickedness ? Do not they bear the sword for 
that very purpose, for the punishment of malefactors? 
Having done with his powerful argument from the history 
of Abirnelech’s death, lie betakes himself, as his custom is, 
tqjlan.der and calumnies; nothing but dirt and filth comes 
from him; but for those things that he promised to make 
ap pear, he hath not proved any one of them, either from 
fthe Scriptures or from the writings of the .xabbins. He 
f alleges no reason why kings should be above all laws, and 
they only of all mortal men exempt from punishment, if 
they deserve it. He falls foul of those very authors and 
'"authorities that he makes use of, and by his own discourse 
demonstrates the truth of the opinion that‘he argues 
against. And perceiving that he is like to do but little 
good with his arguments, he endeavours to bring an qjUum 
upon us, by loading us with slanderous accusations, as 
having put to death the most virtuous innocent prince that 
ever reigned. “ Was king Solomon,” says he, “ better than 
king Charles the First?” I confess some have ventured 
to compare his father, king James, with Solomon: nay, to 
make king James the better gentleman of the two. Solo¬ 
mon was Davids son, t)avid had been Saul’s musician; 
but king James was the son of the earl of Darnley, who, 
as Buchanan tells us, because David the musician got into 
the queen’s bed-chamber at an unseasonable time, killed 
him a little after; for he could not get to him then, because 
He had bolted the door on the inside. So that king James 
being the son of an earl, was the better gentleman; and 
was frequently called asecond Solomon, though it is not very 
certain, that himself was not the son of David the musician 
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too. But how could it ever come into your head to make 
a comparison between king diaries and Solomon ? For 
that very king Charles whom you praise thus to the sky, 
that very man’s obstinacy, and covetousness, and cruelty, 
liis hard usage of all good and honest men, the wars that 
he raised, the spoil in gs, and plunderings, and conflagra¬ 
tions that he occasioned, and the death of innumerable of 
his subjects, that he was the cause of, does his son Charles, 
at this very time, whilst 1 am a-writing, confess and 
bewail on the stool of repentance in Scotland, and re¬ 
nounces there that kingly right that you assert. But since 
you delight in parallels, let us compare king Charles and 
king Solomon together a little: u Solomon began his 
reign with thedeath of his brother,” who had justly deserved 
it; king Charles began his with his father’s funeral, I do 
not say with his murder: and yet all the marks and tokens 
of poison that may be, appeared in his dead body; but that 
suspicion lighted upon the duke of Buckingham only, 
whom the king notwithstanding cleared to the parliament, 
though he had killed the king and his father; and not only 
so, but he dissolved the parliament, lest the matter should 
be inquired into. “ Solomon oppressed the people with 
heavy taxes;” but he spent that money upon the temple 
of God, and in raising other public buildings: king 
Charles spent his in extravagances. Solomon was enti ced 
to idolatry by many wives: this man by one. Solomon, 
though he were seduced himself, we read not that he 
seduced others; but king Charles seduced and enticed 
others, not only by large and ample rewards, to corrupt 
the church, but by his edicts'and ecclesiastical constitutions 
he compelled them to set up altars, which all protestants 
abhor, and to bow down to crucifixes painted over them 
on the wall. “ But yet for all this, Solomon was not con¬ 
demned to die.” Nor does it follow because he was not, 
that therefore he ought not to have been. Perhaps there 
were many circumstances that made it then not expedient. 
But not long after, the people both by words and actions ' 
made appear what they took to be their right, when ten 
tribes of twelve revolted from his son; and if he hadnot saved 
himself by flight, it is very likely they would have stoned 
• him, notwithstanding his threats and big swelling words. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Having proved sufficiently, that ihe kings of the Jews 
were subject to the same laws that the people were; that 
there are no exceptions made in their favour in Scripture; 
that it is a most false assertion, grounded upon no reason, 
nor warranted by any authority, to sav, that kings may 
do what they list vydh ipipiinity^; that God has exempted 
them from"alriiuman jurisdiction, and reserved them to his 
own faifriinnl only; let us now consider, whether the 
gospel preach up any such doctrine, and enjoin that blind 
obedience which the law was so far from doing, that it 
commanded the contrary; let us consider, whether or no 
the gospel, that heavenly promulgation, as it were, of 
Christian liberty, reduce us to a condition of slavery to 
kings and tyrants, from whose imperious rule even the old 
law, that mistress of slavery, discharged the people of 
God, when it obtained. Your first argument you take 
from the person of Christ himself. But, alas ! who does 
not know, that he put himself into the condition, not of a 
private person only, but even of a servant, that we might 
be made free? Nor is this to be understood of some in¬ 
ternal spiritual liberty only; how inconsistent else would 
that song of his mother’s be w ith the design of his coming 
into the world: “ He hath scattered the proud in the ima¬ 
gination of their heart, he hath put dow r n the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek !” How 
ill-suited to their occasion would these expressions be, if 
the coming of Christ rather established and strengthened 
a tyrannical government, and made a blind subjection the 
duty of all Christians! He himself having been born, 
and lived, and died under a tyrannical government,* has 
thereby purchased liberty for us. As he gives us his grace 
to submit patiently to a condition of slavery, if there be a 
necessity of it; so if by any honest ways and means we 
can rid ourselves, and obtain our liberty, he is so far from 
restraining us, that he encourages us so to do. Hence it 
ig that St. Paul not only of an e yangfl Ueel. but also of a 
civil liberty, says thus, 1 Cor. vii.UT: “ Art thou called, 
being a servant? care not for it; but if thou mayst be 
made free, use it rather; you are bought with a price, be 
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not ve servants of men. M So that you are very impertinent 
in endeavouring to argue U9 into slavery by the example 
of our Saviour, who, by submitting to such a condition 
himself, has confirmed even our civil liberties. He took 
upon him indeed in our stead the form of a servant, but 
he always retained his purpose of being a deliverer; and 
thence it was, that he taught us a quite different notion of 
the right of kings than this that you endeavour to make 
good: you, I say, that preach up not kingship, but 
tyranny, and that in a commonwealth, by enjoining not 
only a necessary, but a religious subjection to whatever 
tyrant gets into the chair, whether he come to it by suc¬ 
cession or by conquest, or chanee, or anv how. And now 
I will turn your own weapons against you; and oppose 
you, as I use to do, with your own authorities. When 
the collectors of the tribute-money came to Christ for 
tribute in Galilee, he asked Peter, Matt, xvii., “ Of whom 
the kings of the earth took custom or tribute, of their own 
children, or of strangers ? ” Peter saith unto him, “ Of 
strangers.” Jesus saith unto him, u Then are the chil¬ 
dren free; notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, 
&c. give unto them for thee and for me.” Expositors 
differ upon this place, whom this tribute was paid to; 
some say it was paid to the priests, for the use of the 
sanctuary; others, that it was paid to the emperor. I am 
of opinion, that it was the revenue of the sanctuary, but 
paid to Herod, who perverted the institution of it, and 
took it to himself. Josephus mentions divers sorts of tri¬ 
bute, which he and his sons exacted, all which Agrippa 
afterwards remitted. And this very tribute, though small 
in itself, yet being accompanied with many more, was a 
heavy burden.* The Jews, even the poorest of them, in 
the time of their commonwealth, paid a poll; so that it 
was some considerable oppression that our Saviour spoke 
of: and from hence he took occasion to tax Herod’s 
injustice, (under whose government, and within whose 
jurisdiction he then was,) in that, whereas the kings of 
the earth, who affect usually the title of fathers of their 
country, do not use to oppress their own children, that 

* On the peculiarities of the Hebrew Commonwealth, see Sigonius* 
learned work, De Kepublica Ilebra;orum. —Ed. 
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is, their own natural-bom subjects, with heavy and un¬ 
reasonable exactions, but lay such burdens upon strangers 
and conquered enemies, he, quite contrary, oppressed not 
strangers, but his own people. But let what will be here 
meant by children, either natural-born subjects, or the 
children of God, and those of the elect only, or Christians 
in general, as St,. Augustine understands the place; this is 
certain, that if Peter was a child, and therefore tree, then 
by consequence we are so too, by our Saviour's own testi¬ 
mony, cither as Englishmen, or as Christians, and that it 
therefore is not the right of kings to exact heavy tributes 
from their own countrymen, and those freeborn subjects. 
Christ himself professes, that he paid not this tribute as a 
thing that was due, but that lie might not bring trouble 
upon himself by offending those that demanded it. The 
work that he came into this world to do was quite of 
another nature. But if our Saviour deny that it is 
the right of kings to burden their freeborn subjects 
with grievous exactions; lie would certainly much less 
allow it to be their right to spoil, massacre, and torture 
their own countrymen, and those Christians too. He 
discoursed after such a manner of the right of kings, that 
those to whom he spoke suspected his principles as laying 
too great a restraint upon sovereignty, and not allowing 
the licence that tyrants assume to themselves to be the 
rights of kings. It was not for nothing that the Pharisees 
put such questions to him, tempting him ; and that at the 
same time they told him, that lie regarded not the person 
of any man : nor was it- for nothing that he was angry 
when such questions were proposed to him, Matt, xxii.* If 

* It is now felt throughout Christendom, that the liberty of modern 
nations traces its origin to the Gospel. The free states of antiquity de¬ 
serve our admiration, springing up, as they did, in the midst of despot¬ 
isms, in spite of the greatest darkness and ignorance that ever overspread 
the world. But their liberty was incomplete, since they always con¬ 
tained a large population of slaves, who did the work of our labouring 
glasses, and were treated exactly like the slaves now found in the East. 
But Christianity, after all, is not a political system, since it readily allies 
itself with every form of government, though it ameliorates all, and 
conducts them gradually towards freedom. Fortunately, however, it is now 
no longer the fashion to quote Scripture in political discussions, since no 
good can possibly proceed from it either to religion or to politics. It was other¬ 
wise in Milton'B day, andhencemany of the delects of his prose works.— Ed. 
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one should endeavour to ensnare you with little questions, and 
catch at your answers, to ground an accusation against you 
upon your own principles concerning the right of kings, 
and all this under a monarchy, would you be angry with 
him? You would have but very little reason. It is evi¬ 
dent, that our Saviour’s principles concerning government 
were not agreeable to the humour of princes. His answer 
too implies as much ; by which he rather turned them away, 
than instructed them, lie asked tor the tribute-money. 
“ Whose image and superscription is it?” says he. They tell 
him it was Cuesar’s. “ Give then to Caesar,” says he, “the 
things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things that are 
God’s.” And how comes it to pass that the people should 
not have given to them the tilings that are theirs? “ Render 
to all men their dues,” says St. Paul, Rom. xiii. So that 
Caesar must not engross all to himself. Ou r liber ty is not 
Caesar ; iLis. a blessing \y ejhav ereceivedJSZOjraiTIiI®- 1 
self‘s it is what we are born to; to lay this down at 
Caesar’s feet, wlnch 'Vve di.Tive not from him, which we 
are not beholden to him for, were an unworthy action, and 
a degrading of our very nature. If one should consider 
attentively the countenance of a man, and inquire after 
whose image so noble a creature were framed, would not 
any one that heard him presently make answer, that he 
was made after the image of God himself? Being there¬ 
fore peculiarly God’s own, and consequently things that 
are to be given to him, we are entirely tree by nature, and 
cannot without the greatest safiiikga imaginable be re¬ 
duced into a condition of slavery to any man, especially 
to a wicked, unjust, cruel tyrant.* Our Saviour does not 

* At the reading of this noble passage most persons will call to mind 
that speech of Hamlet, in which occurs the highest expressions of the 
excellence of humauity anywhere perhaps to he met with : “ What a 
piece of work is matt! ” exclaims the philosophic Dane; “ How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form, and in moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a God ! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” Afterwards, by way 
of epigrammatic point, he calls man the “ quintessence of dust.** And 
Locke, while pointing out the sources of all our knowledge, with a view to 
humble the pride of speculation, insists on the extremely narrow basis upon 
whichallourphilosophy and most dazzling theories ultimately rest. “This,” 
says he, “ is the first step a man makes towards the discovery of anything, 
and the groundwork whereon to build all those notions which ever he 
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take upon him to determine what things are God’s and 
what Caesars; he leaves that as he found it. If the piece 
of money which they shewed him was the same that was 
paid to God, as in Vespasian's time it was; then our Saviour 
is so far from having put an end to the controversy, that 
he has but entangled it, and made it more perplexed than 
it was before : for it is impossible the same thing should 
be given both to God and to Caesar. But, you say, he 
intimates to them what things were Caesar’s ; to wit, that 
piece of money, because it bore the emperor’s stamp. 
And what of all that P How does this advantage your 
cause? You get not the emperor, or yourself, a penny 
by this conclusion. Either Christ allowed nothing at all 
to be Cmsiir’s but that piece of money that he then had 
in his hand, and thereby asserted the people’s interest in 
everything else; or else, if (as you would have us under¬ 
stand him) he affirms all money that has the emperor’s 
stamp upon it to be the emperor’s own, he contradicts 
himself, and indeed gives the magistrate a property in 
every man’s estate, whenas he himself paid his tribute- 
money with a protestation, that it was more than what 
either Peter or he were bound to do. The ground you 
rely on is very weak; for money bears the prince’s 
image, not as a token of its being his, but of its being 

f ood metal, and that none may presume to counterfeit it. 

f the writing princes’ names or setting their stamps upon 
a thing vest the property of it in them, it were a good 
ready way for them to invade all property. Or rather, if 
whatever subjects have be absolutely at their prince’s dis¬ 
posal, which is your assertion, that piece of money was 
not Caesars because his image was stamped on it, but be* 
shall have naturally in this world : all those sublime thoughts which 
tower above the clouds, and reach as high os heaven itself, take their rise 
and footing here. In all that great extent, where the mind wanders in those 
remote speculations it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not one 
jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflection has offered for its con¬ 
templation.” Essay on the Human Understanding, book ii. chap, i, 
§4 34. But this, which at first seems calculated to humble man, in reality 
greatly exalts his nature, since to the resemblance of God, which Milton, 
with poetic licence, discovers in his outward form, it adds the resemblance 
to be drawn from inward creative energy, the mind being the architect 
of its own ideas, and at the same time supplying in great part the ma¬ 
terials out of which they are formed.—E d. 
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cause of right it belonged to him before it was coined. So 
that nothing can be more manifest, than that our Saviour 
in this place never intended to teach us our duty to magis¬ 
trates, (he would have spoken more plainly if he had,) 
but to reprehend the malice and wickedness of the hypo¬ 
critical Pharisees. When they told him jthat Herod laid 
wait to kill him ; did he return an humble, submissive an¬ 
swer ? “ Go, tell that fox,” says he, &c. intimating, that 

kings have no other right to destroy their subjects, than 
foxes have to devour the things they prey upon. Say 
you, c< He suffered death under a tyrant ?” How could he 
possibly under any other ? But from hence you conclude, 
that he asserted it to be the right of kings to commit 
murder and act injustice. You would make an excellent 
moralist. But our Saviour, though he became a servant, 
not to make us so, but that we might be free; yet carried 
he himself so with relation to the magistracy, as not to 
ascribe any more to them than their due. Now, let us 
come at last to inquire what his doctrine was upon this 
subject. The sons of Zebedee were ambitious of honour 
and power in the kingdom of Christ, which they persuaded 
themselves he would shortly set up in the world; he re¬ 
proves them so, as withal to let all Christians know what 
form of civil government he desires they should settle 
amongst themselves. “ Ye know,” says he, “ that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them; but it 
shall not be so among you, but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.” Unless 
you had been distracted, you could never have imagined 
that this place makes for you : and yet you urge it, and 
think it furnishes you with an argument to prove that our 
kings are absolute lords and masters over us and ours. 
May it be our fortune to have to do with such enemies in 
war, as will fall blindfold and naked into our camp instead 
of their own! as you constantly do, who allege that for 
yourself that of all things in the world makes most against 
you. The Israelites asked God for a king, such a king 
as other nations round about them had. God dissuaded 
them by many arguments, whereof our Saviour here gives 
VOL. i. t 
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us an epitome : “ You know that princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them.” But yet, because the 
Israelites persisted in their desire of a king, God gave 
them one, though in his wrath. Our Saviour, lest Chris¬ 
tians should desire a king, such a one at least as might 
rule, as he says* the princes of the Gentiles did, prevents 
them with an injunction to the contrary : “ But it shall not 
be so among you.” What can be said plainer than this? 
That stately, imperious sway and dominion, that kings use 
to exercise, shall not be amongst you, what specious 
titles soever they may assume to themselves, as that of 
benefactors, or the like. “But he that will be great 
amongst you,” (and who is greater than the prince ?) “ let 
him be your servant.” So that the lawyer, whoever he be, 
that you are so smart upon, was not so much out of the 
way, but had our Saviour’s own authority to back him, 
when he said, that Christian princes were indeed no other 
than the people’s servants ; it is very certain that all good 
magistrates arc so. Insomuch that Christians either must 
have no king at all; or if they have, that king must be the 
people’s servant. ^baQliUeJordskip A«d Christianity are 
incoo^iatoLr-■ Moses himself, by whose ministry that 
feervile economy of the old law was instituted, did not ex¬ 
ercise an arbitrary, haughty power and authority, but bore 
the burden of the people, and carried them in his bosom, as 
a nursing fatherdoes a sucking child, Numb. xi. And what 
is that of a nursing lather but a ministerial employment? 
Plato would not have the magistrates called lords, but ser¬ 
vants and helpers of the people : nor the people servants, 
but mRintainers of their magistrates, because they give 
meat, drink, and wages to their kings themselves. Aris¬ 
totle calls the magistrates, keepers and ministers of the 
laws. Plato, ministers and servants. The apostle calls 
them ministers of God. But they are ministers and ser¬ 
vants of the people, and of the laws, nevertheless for all 
that; the laws and the magistrates were both created 
for the good of the people; and yet this is it that you 
ball “ the opinion of the fanatic mastiffs in England.” 
I should not have thought the people of England 
were mastiff dogs, if such a mongrel cur as thou art 
did not bark at them so currishly. The master, if it 
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shall please ye, of St. Lupus,* complains it seems, 
that the mastiffs are mad (fanatics). Germanus here¬ 
tofore, whose colleague that Lupus of Triers was, de¬ 
posed our incestuous king Vortigern by his own autho¬ 
rity. And therefore St. Lupus despises thee, the master 
not of a Holy Wolf, but of some hunger-starved thieving 
little wolf or other, as being more contemptible than that 
master of vipers, of whom Martial makes mention, who 
hast by relation a barking she-vvolf at home too, that 
domineers over thee most wretchedly ; at whose instiga¬ 
tions, as I am informed, thou hast wrote this stuff*. And 
therefore it is the less wonder, that thou shouldst endea¬ 
vour to obtrude an absolute regal government upon others, 
who hast been accustomed to bear a female rule so ser¬ 
vilely at home thyself. Be therefore, in the name of God, 
the master of a wolf, lest a she-wolf be thy mistress; be a 
wolf thyself, be a monster made up of a man and a wolf; 
whatever thou art, the English mastiffs will but make a 
laughingstock of thee. But I am not now at leisure to 
hunt for wolves, and will put an end therefore to this di¬ 
gression,. You that but a while ago wrote a book agairtst* 
att fifianner of superiority in the church, now call St. Peter 
the prince of the apostles. How inconstant you are in your 
principles! But what says Peter? “ Submit yourselves 
to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake, whether 
it be to the king as supreme, or to governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil¬ 
doers, and the praise of them that do well: for so is the 
will of God," &c. This epistle Peter wrote, not only to 
private persons, but those strangers scattered and dis¬ 
persed through Asia; who, in tnose places where they 
sojourned, had no other right than what the laws of hospi- 
l tantyngmitled them to. Do you think such men’s case to 
be the same with that of natives, freeborn subjects, nubi¬ 
lity, senates, assemblies of estates, parliaments? nay,Ms 
not the case far different of private persons, though in 
their own country; and senators, or magistrates, without 
whom kings themselves cannot possibly subsist ? But 
let U9 suppose that St. Peter had directed hurepistle to 
the natural-born subjects, and those not private persons 
* Lupus in Latin signifies a wolf. 
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neither; suppose he had writ to the senate of Rome; 
what then? No law that is grounded upon a reason ex¬ 
pressly set down in the law itself obligeth further than the 
reason of it extends. “ Be subject,” says he, vTrorayrjrt : 
that is, according to the genuine sense and import of the 
word, “ Be subordinate, or legally subject.” For the law, 
Aristotle says, is order. u Submit for the Lord’s sake.” 
Why so ? Because a king is an officer “ appointed by 
God for the punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of 
them that do well; for so is the will of God:” to wit, 
that we should submit and yield obedience to such as are 
here described. There is not a word spoken of any other. 
You see the ground of this precept, and how well it is laid. 
The apostle adds in the 16th verse, “ as freethere¬ 
fore not as slaves. What now? if princes pervert the de¬ 
sign of magistracy, and use the power that is put into 
their hands to the ruin and destruction of good men, and 
the praise and encouragement of evil-doers; must we all 
be condemned to perpetual slavery, not private per¬ 
sons only, but our nobility, all our inferior magistrates, 
our very parliament itself? Is not temporal government 
called a human ordinance? How comes it to pass then, 
that mankind should have power to appoint* and con¬ 
stitute whaf may be good and profitable for one an¬ 
other; and want power to restrain or suppress things 
that are universally mischievous and destructive? That 
prince, you say, to whom St. Peter enjoins subjection, 
was Nero the tyrant: and from thence you infer, that it 
is our duty to submit and yield obedience to such. But 
it is not certain that this epistle was writ in Nero’s 
reign: it is as likely to have been writ in Claudius’s 
time. And they that are commanded to submit were 
private persons and strangers; they were no consuls, no 
magistrates: it was not the Roman senate that St. Peter 
directed his epistle to. Now let us hear what use you 
make of St. Paul, (for you take a freedom with the 
Apostles, I find, that you will not allow us to take with 
princes; you make St. Peter the chief of them to-day, 
and to-morrow put another in his place). St. Paul in his 
13th chapter to the Romans has these words : “ Let every 
soul be suhject unto the higher powers, for there is no 
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power but of God; the powers that be, are ordained of 
God.” I confess he writes this to the Romans, not to 
strangers dispersed, as Peter did; but, however, he writes 
to private persons, and those of the meaner rank; and yet 
he gives us a true and clear account of the reason, the 
original, and the design of government; and shews us the 
true and proper ground of our obedience, that it is far 
from imposing a necessity upon us of being slaves. “Let 
every soul,” says he, that is, let every man, “ submit.' 1 
Chrysostom tells us, “ that St. Paul’s design in this dis¬ 
course was to make it appear that our Saviour did not go 
about to introduce principles inconsistent with the civil 
government, but such as strengthened it, and settled it 
upon the surest foundations.” He never intended then by 
setting Nero or any other tyrant out of the reach of all 
laws, to enslave mankind under his lust and cruelty. “ He 
intended too,” says the same author, “ to dissuade from un¬ 
necessary and causeless wars.” But he does not condemn 
a war taken up against a tyrant, a bosom enemy of his 
own country, and consequently the most dangerous that 
may be. “ It was commonly said in those days, that the 
doctrine of the apostles was seditious, themselves persons 
that endeavoured to shake the settled laws and govern¬ 
ment of the world ; that this was what they aimed at in 
all they said and did.” The apostle in this chapter stops 
the mouths of such ^ainsayers: so that the apostles did 
not write in defence ot tyrants, as you do; but they asserted 
such things as made them suspected to be enemies to the 
government they lived under, things that stood in need of 
being explained and interpreted, and having another sense 
put upon them than was generally received. St. Chrysos¬ 
tom has now taught us what the apostle’s design was iu 
this discourse; let us now examine his words: “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers.” He tells us 
not what those higher powers are, nor who they are; for 
he never intended to overthrow all governments, and the* 
several constitutions of nations, and subject all to some** 
one man’B will. Every good emperor acknowledged that 
the laws of the empire, and the authority of the senate, 
was above himself; and the same principle and notion of 
government has obtained all along in civilized nations. 
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Pindar, as he is cited by Herodotus, calls the law iravrutw 
fiacnXta,* king overall. Orpheus in his hymns calls it the 
king both of gods and men : and lie gives the reason why 
it is so ; because, says he, it is that that^^fiLiit^tlie helm 
^gfall human jaffairs. Plato in fils boot dc Legibus calls 
it rTT'xpar^v lv rij rroXu : that that ought to hayc-ther“great* 
est sway in thg c om monwealth. In his epistles he com- 
. inends that form of government in which the law is made 
lord and master, and no scope given to any man to tyran¬ 
nize over the laws. Aristotle is of the same opinion in 
his Politics ; and so is Cicero in his book de Legibus, 
that the laws ought to govern the magistrates, as they do 
the people. The law therefore having always been ac¬ 
counted the highest power on earth, by the judgment of 
the most learned and wise men that ever were, and by the 
constitutions of the best-ordered states; and it being very 
certain that the doctrine of the gospel is neither contrary 
to reason, nor the law of nations, that man is truly and 
properly subject to the higher powers, who obeys the law 
and the magistrates, so far as they govern according to 
law. So that St. Paul does not only command the people, 
but princes themselves, to be in subjection ; who are not 
abbve the laws, but bound by them: “ for there is no 
power but of Godthat is, no form, no lawful constitu¬ 
tion of any government. The most ancient laws that are 
known to us were formerly ascribed to God as their author. 

* This question the reader will find elaborately and eloquently discussed 
in the first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, where all the learning 
as well as the philosophy of the subject may be said to be concentrated. 
Milton’s ideas of law were os elevated as those of Hooker himself, while he 
was much more free to distinguish the true law from the counterfeit than 
that very excellent person, who in his reverence for things established falls 
occasionally into a sort of superstition. Law in the sense in which it is 
valuable is nothing but right reason, and therefore cannot be spoken of with 
too much praise; whereas the laws of particular countries are often con¬ 
trary to reason, and therefore productive to those who live under them of 
incalculable detriment and misfortune. Our own laws, like those of most 
mother European states, are often defective and often unjust; and therefore, 
among the most needful reforms which the people of this age can desires 
is reform of the laws, which, enacted in the midst of ignorance and 
barbarism, bear the marks of their origin upon the very face of them. 
For such laws Milton was the last man in the world to entertain respect, 
though, like every otl er good citixen, he earnestly loved such of the insti¬ 
tutions of his country as tend to promote public happiness.— Ed. 
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For the law, says Cicero in his Philippics, is no other 
than a rule of well-grounded reason, derived from God 
himself, enjoining whatever is just and right, and forbid¬ 
ding the contrary. So that the institution of magistracy 
is jure Divino, and the end of it is, that mankind might 
live under certain laws, and be governed by them. But 
what particular form of government each nation would 
live under, and what persons should be intrusted with the 
magistracy, without doubt, was left to the choice of each 
nation. Hence St. Peter calls kings and deputies human 
ordinances. And Hosea, in the 8th chapter of his pro¬ 
phecy, “ They have set up kings, but not by me; they 
have made princes, and I knew it not.” For in the com^ 
monwealth of the Hebrews, where, upon matters of great 
and weighty importance, they could have access to God 
himself, and consult with him, they could not choose a king 
themselves by law, but were to refer the matter to him. 
Other nations have received no such command. Some¬ 
times the very form of government, if it be amiss, or at 
least those persons that have the power in their hands, are 
not of God, but of men, or of the devil, Luke iv. “ All 
this power will 1 give unto thee, for it is delivered unto 
me, and I give it to whom I will.” Hence the devil is 
called the prince of this world; and in the 12th of the 
Revelations, the dragon gave to the beast liis power, and 
his throne, and great authority. So that we must not un¬ 
derstand St. Paul, as if he spoke of all sorts of magistrates 
in general, but of lawful magistrates ; and so they are 
described in what follows. We must also understand him 
of the powers themselves ; not of those men always, in 
whose hands they are lodged. St. Chrysostom speaks 
very well and clearly upon this occasion. “ What?” 
says he, " is every prince then appointed by God to be 
so ? I say no such thing,” says lie. St. Paul speaks 
not of the person of the magistrate, but of the magistracy 
itself. He does not say there is no prince but who is of 
God. He says there is no power but of God." Thus 
far St. Chrysostom ; for what powers are, are ordained of 
God: so that Paul speaks only of a lawful magistracy. 
For what is evil and amiss cannot be said to be ordained,. 
because it is disorderly ; order and disorder cannot consist 
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together in the same subject. The apostle says, “ The 
powers that be and you interpret his words as if he had 
said, “ The powers that now be;” that you may prove that 
the Romans ought in conscience to obey Nero, who you 
take for granted was then emperor. I am very well con¬ 
tent you should read the words so, and draw that con¬ 
clusion from them. The consequence will be that Eng¬ 
lishmen ought to yield obedience to the present government, 
as it is now established according to a new model; because 
you must needs acknowledge that it is the present govern¬ 
ment, and ordained of God, as much at least as Nero’s 
was. And lest you should object that Nero came to the 
empire by a lawful succession, it is apparent, from the 
Roman history, that both he and Tiberius got into the 
chair by the tricks and artifices of their mothers, and had 
no right at all to the succession. So that you are incon¬ 
sistent with yourself, and retract from your own principles, 
in affirming that the Romans owed subjection to the go¬ 
vernment fliat then was, and yet denying that Englishmen 
owe subjection to the government that now is. But it iB 
no wonder to hear you contradict yourself. There are no 
two things in the world more directly opposite, and con¬ 
trary to one another, than you are to yourself. But what 
will become of you, poor wretch? You have quite undone 
the young kii% with yourwiU kism s^jtnd ruined his for¬ 
tunes utterly; for, according to your own doctrine, you 
must needs confess that this present government in Eng¬ 
land is ordained of God, and that all Englishmen are 
• bound in conscience to submit to it. Take notice, all ye 
critics and textuariea^.do not you presume to meddle with 
this text. Thus Salmasius corrects that passage in the 
epistle to the Romans: he has made a discovery that the 
words ought not to be read, “ The powers that are but, 
“ The powers that now areand all this to prove that ail 
men owed subjection and obedience to Nero the tyrant, 
whom he supposed to have been then emperor. This 
epistle, which you say was writ in Nero’s time, was writ 
in his predecessor’s time, who was an honest well-meaning 
man: and this learned men <rniuis by undeniable argu¬ 
ments. But besides, the five first years of Nero’s reign 
were without exception. So that this threadbare argu- 
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ment, which bo many men have at their tongues' end, and 
have been deceived by, to wit, that tyrants are to be obeyed 
because St. Paul enjoins a subjection to Nero, is evident 
to have been but a cunning invention of some ignorant 
parson. He that resists the powers, to wit, a lawful power, 
resists the ordinance of God. Kings themselves come 
under the penalty of this law, when they resist the senate, 
and act contrary to the laws. But do they resist the 
ordinance of God that resist an unlawful power, or a person 
that goes about to overthrow and destroy a lawful one ? 
No man living, in his right wits, can maintain such an 
assertion. The words immediately after make it as clear 
as the sun, that the apostle speaks only of a lawful power; 
for he gives us in them a definition of magistrates, and 
thereby explains to us who are the persons thus authorized, 
and upon what account we are to yield obedience, lest we 
should be apt to mistatc and ground extravagant notions 
upon his discourse. “ The magistrates,” says he, “ are 
not a terror to good works, but to evil: Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? J)o that which is good and 
thou shalt have praise of the same; for he is the minister 
of God to thee for good. He beareth not the sword in 
vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil." What honest man would 
not willingly submit to such a magistracy as is hero de¬ 
scribed? And that not only to avoid wrath, and for fear 
of punishment, but for conscience sake. Without magis¬ 
trates, and some form or other of civil government, no 
commonwealth, no human society can subsist, there were 
no living in the world. But whatever power enables q 
man, or whatsoever magistrate takes upon him, to act 
contrary to what St. Paul makes the duty of those that 
are in authority, neither is that power nor that magis¬ 
trate ordained of God. And consequently to such a ma¬ 
gistracy no subjection is commanded, nor is any due, nor 
are the people forbidden to resist such authority ; for in so 
doing they do not resist the power, nor the magistracy, as 
they are here excellently well described; but they resist a 
robber, a tyrant, an enemy; who if he may notwithstand¬ 
ing in some sense be called a magistrate, upon this ac¬ 
count only, because he has power in his hands, which 
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perhaps God may have invested him with for our punish¬ 
ment ; by the same reason the devil may be called a ma¬ 
gistrate. This is most certain, that there can be but one 
true definition of one and the same thing. So that if St. 
Paul in this place define what a magistrate is, which he 
certainly does, and that accurately well, lie cannot pos¬ 
sibly define a tyrant, the most contrary thing imaginable, 
in the same words, ✓lienee I infer, that he commands us 
to submit to such magistrates only as he himself defines 
and describes, and not to tyrants, which are quite other 
things. “ For this cause you pay tribute also he gives 
a reason together with a command. Hence St. Chry¬ 
sostom : “ Why do we pay tribute to princes ? Do we 
not,” adds he, “ thereby reward them for the care they 
take of our safety? We should not have paid them any 
tribute, if we had not been convinced that it was good 
for us to live under a government.” So that I must here 
repeat what I have said already, that since subjection is 
not absolutely enjoined, but on a particular reason, that 
reason must be the rule of our subjection : where that 
reason holds, we are rebels if we submit not; where it 
holds not, we are cowards and slaves if we.do. “ But,” 
say you, “ the English are far from being freemen; for 
they are wicked and flagitiou s.'* I will not reckon up 
here the vices of the TrencTT, though they live under a 
kingly government; neither will I excuse my own coun¬ 
trymen too far: but this I may safely say, whatever vices 
they have, they have Jearnt them under a kingly govern¬ 
ment; as the Israelites learnt a great deal of wickedness 
in Egypt. And as they, when they were brought into the 
wilderness, and lived under the immediate government of 
God himself, could hardly reform, just so it is with us. 
But there are good hopes of many amongst us; that I 
may not here celebrate those men who are eminent for 
their piety and virtue and love of the truth ; of which sort 
I persuade myself we have as great a number, as where 
you think there are most such. “ But they have laid a 
heavy yoke upon the English nation.” What if they have, 
upon those of them that endeavoured to lay a heavy yoke 
upon all the rest ? upon those that have deserved to be 
put under the hatches ? As for the rest, I question not 
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but they are very well content to be at the expense of 
maintaining their own liberty, tlie public treasury Being* 
exhausted by the civil wars. Now be betakes himself to 
the fabulous rabbins again: he asserts frequently, that 
kings arc bound by no laws ; and yet he proves, that, 
according to the sense of the rabbins, “ a king may be 
guilty of treason, by suffering an invasion upon the rights 
of his crown.” So kings are bound by laws, and they 
are not bound by them ; they may be criminals, and yet 
they may not be so. This man contradicts himself so 
perpetually, that contradiction and he seem to be of kin to 
one another. You say that God himself put many king¬ 
doms under the yoke of .Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby¬ 
lon. I confess he did so for a time, Jer. xxvii. 7; but do 
yOtr make appear, if you can, that he put the English 
nation into a condition of slavery to Charles Stuart for a 
minute. I confess be suffered them to be enslaved by 
him for some time; but I never yet beard that himself 
appointed it so to be. Or if you will have it so, that God 
shall be said to put a nation under slavery, when a tyrant 
prevails ; why may he not as well be said to deliver them 
from bis tyranny, when the people prevail and get the 
upper hand ? Shall bis tyranny be said to be of God, 
and not our liberty? There is no evil in the city, that 
the Lord hath not done, Amos iii. So that famine, p^sti- 
}§&£& sejiUbn, war, all of them are of God; and is it 
therefore unlawful for a people afflicted with any of these 
plagues, to endeavour to get rid of them ? Certainly they 
would do their utmost, though they know them to be sent 
by God, unless himself miraculously from heaven should 
command the contrary : and why may they not, by the 
same reason, rid themselves of a tyrant, if they are stronger 
than he? Why should we suppose his weakness to be 
appointed by God for the ruin and destruction of the com¬ 
monwealth, rather than the power and strength of all the 
people for ther good of the state ? Far be it from all com¬ 
monwealths, from all societies of freeborn men, to main¬ 
tain not only such pqrnicjougj but such stupid and sense¬ 
less principles j principles that s ubvert ail civil society, 
that, to gratify a few tyrants, level all mankind with 
brutes $ and by setting princes out of the reach of human 
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laws, give them an equal power over both. I pass by 
those foolish dilemmas that you now make, which that 
you might take occasion to propose, you feign some or 
other to assert that the “ superlative power of princes is 
derived from the people;” though, for my own part, I do 
not at all doubt but that all the power that anv magistrates 
have is so. Hence Cicero, in his Orat. pro F'iacco, “ Our 
wise and holy ancestors/’ says he, "appointed those things 
to obtain for laws that the people enacted.” And hence 
it is that Lucius Crassus, an excellent Roman orator, and 
at that time president of the senate, when in a controversy 
betwixt them and the common people, he asserted their 
rights, " I beseech you,” says he, “ suffer not us to live 
in subjection to any but yourselves, to the entire bodyvof 
whom we can and ought to submit.” For though the 
Roman senate governed the people, the people themselves 
had appointed them to be their governors, and had put 
that power into their hands. We read the term of majesty 
more frequently applied to the people of Rome than to 
their kings. Tully in Orat. pro Flancio, “ It is the con¬ 
dition of all free people,” says he, “ and especially of this 
people, the lord of all nations, by their votes, to give or 
take away to or from any, as themselves see cause. It is 
the duty of the magistrates patiently to submit to what the 
body of the people enact. Those that are not ambitious of 
honour have the less obligation upon them to court the 
people: those that affect preferment must not be weary of 
entreating them.” Should I scruple to call a king the 
servant of his people, when I hear the Roman senate, that 
reigned over so many kings, profess themselves to be but 
the people’s servants? You will object, perhaps, and say 
that all this is very true iu a popular state; but the case 
was altered afterwards, when the regal law transferred all 
the people’s right unto Augustus and his successors. But 
what think you then of Tiberius, whom yourself confess 
to have been a very great tyrant, as he certainly was ? 
Suetonius says of him, that, when he was once called Lord 
pr Master, though after the enacting of that Lex Regia, 
he desired the person that gave him that to 

forbear abusing him. How does this sound in your ears ? 
a tyrant thinks one of his subjects abuses him in calling 
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him Lord. The same emperor, in one of his speeches to 
the senate, “ 1 have said,” says he, “ frequently, hereto¬ 
fore, and now I say it again, that a good prince, whom 
you have invested with so great power as I am intrusted 
with, ought to serve the senate and the body of the people, 
and sometimes even particular persons; nor do I repent 
of having said so: I confess that you have been good, and 
just, and indulgent masters to me, and that you are yet so.” 
You may say that he dissembled in all this, as he was a 
great proficient in the art of hypocrisy; hut that is all 
one. No man endeavours to appear otherwise than he 
ought to he. Hence Tacitus tells us that it was the custom 
in Rome for the emperors, in the Circus, to worship the 
people ; and that both Nero and other emperors practised 
it. Claudian, in his panegyric upon Honorius, mentions 
th^ same custom. By which sort of adoration w hat could 
possibly be meant, hut that the emperors of Rome, even 
after the enacting of the Lex Regia, confessed the whole 
body of the people to be their superiors? But I find, as 
I suspected at first, and so I told ye, that you have spent 
more time and pains in turning over glossaries, and cri¬ 
ticising upon texts, and propagating such-like laborious 
trifles, than in reading sound authors so as to improve your 
knowledge by them. For had you been never so little 
versed in the writings of learned men in former ages, you 
would not have accounted an opinion new, and the product 
of some enthusiastic heads, which has been asserted and 
maintained by the greatest philosophers, and most famous 

S oliticians in the world. You endeavour to expose one 
lartin, who you tell us was a tailor, and one William, a 
tannery but if they are such as you describe them, I think 
tRey and you may very well go together; though they 
themselves w ould be able to instruct you, and unfold those 
mysterious riddles that you propose : as, “ Whether or no 
they that in a monarchy would have the king but a servant 
to the commonwealth, will say the same thing of the 
whole body of the people in a popular state ? And whether 
all the people serve in a democracy, or only some part or 
other serve the rest?” And when they have been an 
CEdipus to you, by my consent you shall be a pphinx to 
them in good earnest, and throw yourself headlong from 
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some precipice or other, and break your neck; for else I 
am afraid you will never have done with your riddles and 
fooleries. You ask, “ Whether or no, when St. Paul 
names kings, he meant the people ? ” I confess St. Paul 
commands us to pray for kings; but he had commanded us 
to pray for the people before, ver. 1. But there are some 
for all that, both among kings and common people, that 
we are forbidden to pray for; ami if a man may not so 
much as be prayed for, may he not be punished? What 
should hinder? But, “ When Paul wrote this epistle, he 
that reigned was the most pro fligate person in the world,” 
That is false. For Ludovicus Capelius makes it evident 
that this epistle likewise was writ in Claudius’s time. 
When St. Paul has occasion to speak of Nero, he calls 
him not a king, but a lion; that is, a wild, savage beast, 
from whose iavvs he is glad he was delivered, 2 Tim. iv. 
So that it is for kings, not for beasts, that we are to pray 
that under them we may live a quiet and peaceable life, in 
all godliness and honesty. Kings and their interest are 
not the things here intended to be advanced and secured; 
it is the public peace, godliness, and honesty, whose estab¬ 
lishment we are commanded to endeavour after, and to 
pray for. But is there any people in the world that would 
not choose rather to live an honest and careful life, though 
never free from war and troubles, in the defence of them¬ 
selves and their families, whether against tyrants or ene¬ 
mies, (for I make no difference,) than under the power of 
a tyrant or an enemy, to spin-out a life equally trouble¬ 
some, accompanied witTT sT&very"*lmigno m my ? That 
the latter is the more desirable of the two/I will prove by 
a testimony of your own; not because I think your au¬ 
thority worth quoting, but that all men may observe how 
double-tongued you are, and how mercenary your pen is. 
u Who would not rather,” say you, “ bear with those dis¬ 
sensions, that through the gmillati on of great men often 
' ’KSppe'n in an aristocratical government, than live under 
the tyrannical government of one where nothing but cerr 
tain misery and ruin is to be looked for ? The people of 
Rome preferred their commonwealth, though never so 
much shattered with civil broils* before the intolerable 
yoke of their emperors. When a people, to avoid sedition, 
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submits to a monarchy, and finds by experience that this 
is the worst evil of‘ the two, they often desire to return to 
their former government again.” These are your own 
words, and more you have to this purpose in that discourse 
concerning bishops, which under a feigned name you wrote 
against Petavius the Jesuit; though yourself are more a 
Jesuit than he, nay, worse than any of that crew. We have 
already heard the sense of the Scripture upon this subject; 
and it has been worth our while to take some pains to find 
it out. But, perhaps, it will not be so to inquire into the 
judgment of the fathers, and to ransack. their volumes; 
for if they assert anything which is not wajyjy^&Av the 
word of God, we may safely reject their authority, be it 
never so great; and particularly that expression that yon 
allege out of Irenceus, “ that God in his providence orders 
it so, that such kings reign as are suitable to and proper 
for the people they are to govern, all circumstances con¬ 
sidered.” That expression, I say, is directly contrary to 
Scripture. For though God himself declared openly that 
it was better for his own people to be governed by judges 
than by kings, yet lie left it to them to change that form 
of government for a worse, if they would themselves. 
And we read frequently, that when the body of the people 
has been good they have had a wicked king, and contrary- 
wise that a good king lias sometimes reigned when the 
people have been wicked. So that wise and prudent men 
are to consider and see what is profitable and fit for the 
people in general; for it is very certain that the same form 
of government is not equally convenient for all nations, 
nor for the same nation at all times ; but sometimes one, 
sometimes another may be more proper, according as the 
industry and valour of the people may increase or decay. 
'"But if you deprive the people of this liberty of setting up 
what government they like best among themselves, you 
take that from them in which the life of all civil liberty 
consists. Then you tell us of Justin Martyr, of his humble 
and submissive behaviour to the Antonines, those best of 
emperors, as if anybody would not do the like to princes 
of such moderation as they were. “ IIovv much worse 
Christians are we in these days than those were! They 
were content to live under a prince of another religion.” 
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Alas ! they were private persons, and infinitely inferior to 
the contrary party in strength and number. “ But now 
papists will not endure a protestant prince, nor protestants 
one that i9 popish.’' You do well and show¬ 

ing yourself to he neither papist nor protesTaht; and you 
are very liberal in your concessions, for now you confess 
that all sorts of Christians agree in that very thing that 
you alone take upon you with so much impudence and 
wickedness to cry down and oppose. And how unlike 
those fathers that you commend, do you shew yourself: 
they wrote apologies for the Christians to heathen princes; 
you, in defence of a wicked popish king, against Christians 
and protestants. Then you entertain us with a. number of 
impertinent quotations out of Athenagoras and Tertullian: 
things that we have already heard out of the writings of 
the apostles, much more clearly and intelligibly expressed. 
But Tertullian was quite of a different opinion from yours, 
of a king’s being a lord and master over his subjects : 
which you either knew not, or wickedly dissembled. For 
he, though he were a Christian, and directed his discourse 
to a heathen emperor, had the confidence to tell him that 
an emperor ought not to be called Lord. “Augustus him¬ 
self,” says he, “ that formed this empire, refused that appal— 
lotion; it is a title proper to God only. Not but that the 
title of Lord and Master may in some sense be ascribed 
to the emperor : but there is a peculiar sense of that word, 
which is proper to God only ; and in that sense I will not 
ascribe it to the emperor. I am the emperor's freeman. 
God alone is my Lord and Master.’' And the same 
author, in the same discourse : “ How inconsistent,” says 
he, “ are those two appellations, Father of his country, 
and Lord and Master !’* And now I wish you much joy 
of Tertullian's authority, whom it had been a great deal 
better you had let alone. But Tertullian calls thejn oar- 
P jamde8 that slew Domitian. And he does well, for so tKev 
were, his wife and servants conspired against him. And 
they set one Parthenius and Stephanus, who were accused 
for concealing part of the public treasure, to make, him 
awa y. If the senate and the people of Rome had pro¬ 
ceeded against him according to the custom of their ances¬ 
tors, hjyi-gweu judgmenoT death against him, as they 
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did once against Nero, and had made search for him to 
put him to death, do ye think TertuIlian would have called 
them parricides ? If he had, he would have deserved to be 
hanged as you do. I give the same answer to your quota¬ 
tion out of Origen, that I have given already to what you 
have cited out of Irenaeus. Athanasius indeed says, that 
kings are not accountable before human tribunals. But I 
wonder who told Athanasius this ! I do not hear that he 
produces any authority from Scripture to confirm this 
assertion. And I will rather believe kings and emperors 
themselves, who deny that they themselves have any such 
privilege, than I will Athanasius. Then you quote Am- 
brosius, who after he had been a procctosyl, and after that 
became a ca techum en, at last got into a bishopric: but for 
his authority, 1 say, tnat his interpretation of those words 
of David, “ Against thee only I have sinned,” is both 
ignorant and adulatory. He was willing all others should 
be enthralled to the emperor, that he might enthral the 
emperor to himself. We all know with what a papal 
pride and arrog ancy he treated Theodosius the emperor, 
how he took upon him to declare him guilty of that mas¬ 
sacre at Thcssalonica, and to forbid him coming into the 
church : how miserably raw in divinity, and unacquainted 
with the doctrine of the gospel, he shewed himself upon 
that occasion ; when the emperor fell down at his feet, he 
commanded him to get him out of the porch. At last, 
when he was received again into the . communion of the 
church, and had offered, because he continued standing 
near to the altar, the magisterial prelate c ommanded him 
out of the rails: “O Emperor/ 7 says he, “these inner 
places are for the priests only, it is not lawful for others to 
come within them !” Does this sound like the behaviour 
of a minister of the gospel, or like that of a Jewish high- 

E riest ? And yet this man, such as we hear he was, would 
ave the emperor ride other people, that himself might 
ride him, which is a common trick of almost all eccle¬ 
siastics. With words to this purpose, he put back the em¬ 
peror, as inferior to himself: “ You rule over men,” saith be, 
“ that are partakers of the same nature, and fellow-ser¬ 
vants with yourself: for there is one only Lord and King 
over all, to wit, the Creator of all.” This is very pretty! 
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This piece of truth, which the craft and flattery of clergy¬ 
men has all along endeavoured to suppress and obscure, 
was then brought to light by the furious passion, or, to 
speak more mildly, by the ignorant indiscreet zeal of one 
of them. After you have displayed Ambrose’s ignorance, 
you shew vout own, or rather, vent a heresy in affirming 
point blank, that, “ under the Old Teatament, there was 
no such thing as forgiveness of sins upon the account of 
Christ’s sufferings, since David confessed his transgression, 
saying, u Against thee only have I sinned,” PiaTTTViit. 'It 
is the orthodox tenet, that there never was any remission 
of sins but by the blood of the Lamb that was slain from 
the beginning of the world. I know not whose disciple 
you are that set up for a br.Qac.her of new heresies.: but 
certain I am, that that grdat divine’s disciple, whom you 
are so angry with, did not mistake himself when he 
said, that any one of David’s subjects might have said. 
“ Against thee only have I sinned,” as properly and with 
as much right as David himself. Then you quote St. 
Austin, and produce a company of Hipponensian divines. 
What you allege out of St. Austin makes not at all 
against us. We confess that, as the prophet Daniel has 
it, it is God that changeth times, sets up one kingdom, 
and pulls down another; we only desire to have it allowed 
us, tnat he makes use of men as his instruments. If God 
lalone gave a kingdom to king Charles, God alone has 
taken it from him again, and given it to the parliament, 
and to the people. If therefore our allegiance was due to 
king Charles because God had given him a kingdom, 
for the same reason it is now due to the present magis¬ 
tracy. For yourself confess, that God has given our ma¬ 
gistrates such power as he uses to give to wicked princes, 
loathe, punishment of the nation. And the consequence 
ofthis will be, that according to your own opinion, our 
present magistrates being raised and appointed by God, 
Cannot lawfully be deposed by any but God himself. 
Thus you overthrow the opinion you pretend to maintain, 
which is a thing very frequent with you; your apology 
for the king carries its deatlv’s wound in it. You have 
attained to such a prod i gio us degree of madness and stu¬ 
pidity, as to prove it unlawful upon any account whatso- 
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ever, to lift up one’s finger against magistrates, and with 
the very next breath to affirm that it is the duty of their 
subjects to rise up in rebellion against them. You tell us 
that St. Jerome calls Ishmael, that slew Gedaliah, a parri¬ 
cide or traitor; and it is very true that he was so; for 
Gedaliah was deputy-governor of Judea, a good man, and 
slain by Ishmael without any cause. The same author in 
his comment upon the book of Ecclesiastes, says, that 
Solomon’s command to keep the king’s commandment is 
the same with St. Paul’s doctrine upon the same subject; 
and deserves commendation for having made a more mo¬ 
derate construction of that text, than most of his contem¬ 
poraries. You say, you will forbear inquiring into the 
sentiments of learned men that lived since St. Austin’s 
time: but to shew that you had rather dispense with a 
lie, than not quote any author that you think makes for 
you, in the very next period but one you produce the 
authorities of Isidore, Gregory, and Otlio, Spanish and 
Dutch authors, that lived in the most barbarous and ig¬ 
norant ages of all; whose authorities, if you knew how 
much we despise, you would not have told a lie to have 
quoted them. But would you know the reason why he 
dares not come so low as to the present times ? why he 
docs as it were hide himself, and disappear, when he comes 
towards our own times ? The reason is, because he knows 
full well, that as many eminent divines as there are of the 
reformed churches, so many adversaries he would have to 
encounter. Let him tajg& UD lhac.uxlgeK if he thinks fit; 
he will quickly find himself run down with innumera^ 
authorities out of Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, 
Martyr, Parceus, and the rest. I could oppose you with 
testimonies out of divines that have flourished even in 
Leyden. Though that famous university and renowned 
commonwealth, which has been as it were a sanctuary for 
liberty, those fountains and streams of all polite learning, 
have not yet been able to wash away that slavish rust that 
sticks to you, and infuse a little humanity into you. Find- 
uig yourself destitute of any assistance or help from ortho* * 
d°x protestant divines, you have the impudence to betake 
yourself to the Sorbonists, whose college you know is de¬ 
voted to the Romish religion, and consequently but of very 

o 2 
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weak authority amongst protestants. We are willing to 
deliver so wicked an assertor of tyranny as you, to be 
drowned in the Sorbonne, as being ashamed to own so 
despicable a slave as you shew yourself to be, by main¬ 
taining that the whole body of a nation is not equal in 
power to the raost^slothful degenerate prince that may be. 
You labour in vain to lay that upon *the pope which all 
free nations, and all orthodox divines, own and assert. 
But the pope and his clergy, when they were in a low 
condition, and but of small account in the world, were the 
first authors of this pernicious absurd doctrine of yours; 
and when by preaching such doctrine they had gotten 
power into their own hands, they became the worst of ty¬ 
rants themselves. Yet they engaged all princes to them 
by the closest tie imaginable, persuading the world, that 
wais now bgsQtied with their superstition, that it was un¬ 
lawful to depose princes, though never so bad, unless the 
pope dispensed with their allegiance to them, by absolving 
them from their oaths. But you avoid orthodox writers, 
and endeavour to burden the truth with prejudice and 
laJiMMty, by making the pope the first assertoi of what 
is a known and common received opinion amongst them ; 
which if you did not do it cunningly, you would make 
yourself appear to be neither papist nor protestant, but 
a kind of mongrel Idumean Herodian. For as they of 
old adored one most inhuman bloody tyrant for the Mes- 
sias, so you would have the world fall down and worship 
all. You boast that “ you have confirmed your opinion by 
the testimonies of the fathers that flourished in the four 
first centuries ; whose writings only are py.angflUwl, and ac¬ 
cording to the truth of the Christian religion.” This man 
j a p as fr aU-s homo \ h o w many things did they preach, how" 
many things have they published, which Christ and his 
apostles never taught! How many things are there in 
their writings, in which all protestant divines differ 
from them ! But what is that opinion that you have con¬ 
firmed by their authorities? Why, that “evil princes are 
appointed by God.” Allow that, as all other pernicious and 
destructive things are. What then ? why, “ that therefore 
they have no judge but God alone; that they are above aU 
human laws ; that there is no law, written or unwritten* 
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no law of nature, nor of God, to call them to account be¬ 
fore their own subjects.” But how comes that to pass ? 
Certain I am that there is no law against it: no penal law 
excepts kings. And all reason and justice requires, that 
those that offend should be punished according to their 
deserts, without respect of persons. Nor have you hitherto 
produced any one law, either written or unwritten, of God 
or of nature, by which this is forbidden. What stands in 
the way then ? Why may not kings be proceeded against? 
Why, “ because they are appointed by God, be they never 
so bad.” I do not know whether I had best call you a 
knave, or a fool, or ignorant, unlearned barbarian. You 
shew yourself a vile wretch, by propagating a doctrine so 
destructive and pernicious; and you are a fool for backing 
it with such silly arguments. God says in Isa. liv. u I 
have created the slayer to destroy.” Then by your reason a 
murderer is above the laws. Turn this topsyturvy, and 
consider it as long as you will, you will find the consequence 
to be the same with your own. For the pope is appointed 
by God, just as tyrants are, and set up for the punishment 
of the church, which I have already demonstrated out of 
your own writings. “ And yet,” say you, Wal. Mes. page* 
412, u because he has raised hia, primacy to an insuffer¬ 
able height of power, so as that he rias made it neither better 
nor worse than plain downright tyranny, both he and his 
bishops may be put down more lawfully than they were at 
first set up.” You tell us that the pope and the bishops 
(though God in his wrath appointed them) may yet 
lawfully be rooted out of the church, because they are ty¬ 
rants ; and yet you deny that it is lawful to depose a tyrant 
in the commonwealth, and that for no other reason than 
because God appointed him, though he did it in his anger. 
What ridiculous stuff is this ! for whereas the pope cannot 
hurt a man’s conscience against his own will, for in the 
consciences of men it is that his kingdom consists, yet you 
are for deposing him as a grievous tyrant, in whose own 
power it is not to be a tyrant; and yet you maintain, that a, 
tyrant, properly and truly so called, a tyrant that has all 
our lives and estates within his reach, without ^vhose as* 
sis tan ce the pope himself could not exercise his tyranny 
in the church, ought for conscience sake to be borne withal 
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and submitted to. These assertions compared with one 
another betray your childishness to that degree, that no 
man can read your books, but must of necessity take 
notice of your ignorance., rashness, and incogitancy. 
But you allege another reason: “ Human affairs would 
be turned upside down.” They would so, and be changed 
for the better. Human affairs would certainly be in a 
deplorable condition, if being once troubled and disor¬ 
dered, there was a necessity of their continuing always 
so. I say, they would be changed for the better, for the 
king’s power would revert to the people, from whom it 
was first derived, and conferred upon one of themselves; 
and the power would be transferred from him that abused 
it, to them that were prejudiced and injured by the abuse 
of it; than which nothing can be more just, for there could 
not well be an ui&pjx£„ in such a case : who would stand 
to the judgment of a foreigner? all mankind would equally 
be subject to the laws ; there would be no gods of flesn and 
blood : which kind of deities whoever goes about to set up 
in the world, they are equally injurious to church and com- 
monwealth. Now I must turn your own weapons upon you 
again. You say, u There can be no greater heresy than 
this, to set up one man in Christ’s seat. These two are in¬ 
fallible marks of Anti-Christ,—infallibility in spirituals, and 
t x^nij3^nce^ Apparat. ad Prim, page 171. 

jDo you pretend that kings are infallible ? If you do not, 
why do you make them omnipotent ? And how comes it 
to pass, that an unlimited power in one man should be ac¬ 
counted less destructive to temporal things than it is to 
ecclesiastical ? Or do you think that God takes no care 
at all of civil afFairs ? If he takes none himself, I am sure 
he does not forbid us to take care which way they go; if 
he does take any care about them, certainly he would have 
the same reformation made in the commonwealth, that 
he would have made in the church, especially it being 
obvious to every man’s experience, that infallibility ana 
omnipotency being arrogated to one man, are equally 
mischievous in both. God has not so modelled the govern¬ 
ment of the world as to make it the duty of any civil com¬ 
munity to submit to the cruelties of tyrants, and yet to 
leave the church at liberty to free themselves from slavery 
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and tyranny ; nay, rather quite contrary, he has put no 
arms into the church’s hand but those of patience and in¬ 
nocence, prayer and ecclesiastical discipline; but in the 
commonwealth, all the magistracy are by him entrusted 
with the preservation and execution of the laws, with the 
power of punishing and revenging: he has put the sword 
into their hands. I cannot but smile at this man’s prepos¬ 
terous whimsies: in ecclesiastics he is Helvidius, Ttlfttlseasr 
a perfect tyrannicide. In politics no man moje a lackey 
and slave to tyrants than he. If his doctrine hold, not we 
only that have deposed our king, but the protestants in 
general, who against the minds of their princes have re¬ 
jected the pope, are all rebels alike. But I have con¬ 
founded him long enough with his own arguments. Such 
is the nature of the beast, lest his adversary should be un¬ 
provided, he himself furnishes him with weapons. Never 
did any man give his antagonist greater advantages 
against himself than he does. They that he has to do 
withal, will be sooner weary of pursuing him, than he of 
flying. Lr' 


CHAPTER IY. 

Perhaps you think, Salmasius, that you have done 
enough to ingratiate yourself with princes; that you have 
deserved well of them : but if they consider their own 
interest, and take their measures according to what it 
really is, not according to the false gloss that your flatteries 
have put upon it, t here ne var.. was any maiii n the world 
that deserved so ill of them_as you^ destructive 

and interest in. the, jvfeftk 

world than yourself Pnr fry siting thfl pgnvtir rtf lrirrrn 
above all huma n lawj^mankind, that ftrg. sub- 

slaves, arid make them but the more desirous of liberty by 
“discovering to them their error, and putting tKaCwIOJtheh 
that they never so much as. dreamed of before,, to wit; 
that they are slaves to their princes. And without doubt 
such a sort of government will be more irksome and un- 
sufferable, by now much the more you persuade the world 
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that it is not by the allowance and submission of nations 
that kings have obtained this exorbitant power; but that it 
is absolutely essential to such a form of government, and of 
the nature of the tiling itself. 80 that whether you make 
the world of your mind or no, your doctrine must needs be 
mischievous and destructive, and such as cannot but be 
abhorred of all princes. For if you should work men into 
a persuasion that the right of kings is without all bounds, 
they would no longer be subject to a kingly government; 
if you miss of your aim, yet you make men weary of kings, 
by telling them that they assume such a power to them¬ 
selves, as of right belonging to them. But if princes will 
allow of those principles that I assert; if they will suffer 
themselves and their own power to be circumscribed by 
laws, instead of an uncertain, weak, and violent govern¬ 
ment, full of cares and fears, they will reign peaceably, 

S uietly, and securely. If they hlight th &£.o,uj 0 $el of mine, 
lough wholesome in itseff, because of the meanness of the 
author, they shall know that it is not my counsel only, but 
what was anciently advised by one of the wisest of kings. 
For Lycurgus, king of Lacedemon, when he observed that 
his own relations that were princes of Argos and Messana, 
by endeavouring to introduce an abitrary government had 
ruined themselves and their people; he, that he might 
benefit his country, and secure the succession to his own 
family, could think upon no better expedient than to com¬ 
municate his power to the senate, and taking the great men 
of the realm into part of the government with himself; and 
by this means the crown continued in his family for many 
ages. But whether it was Lycurgus, or, as some learned men 
are of opinion, Theopompus, that introduced that mixed form 
of government among the Lacedemonians, somewhat more 
than a hundred years after Lycurgus's time, (of whom it 
is recorded, that he used to boast, that by advancing the 
flower of the senate above that of the prince, he had settled 
the kingdom upon a sure foundation, and was like to leave 
if in a lasting and durable condition to his posterity,) which 
of them soever it was, I say, he has left a good example to 
modern prinoes; and was as creditable a counsellor, as his 
counsel was safe. For that all men should submit to any 
one man, so as to acknowledge a power in him superior to 
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all human laws, neither did any law ever enact, nor indeed 
was it possible that any such law should ever be ; for that 
cannot be said to be ft Jaw. that strikes, at the root-of-alk 
Jawsj and takes them quite away : it being apparent that 
your positions areTnfiionBhiterit'wlth the nature of all laws, 
being such as render them no laws at all. You endeavour 
notwithstanding, in this fourth chapter^ tp make good by., 
examples, what you have not been able to do by any rea¬ 
sons that you have alleged hitherto. Let us consider 
whether your examples help your cause; for they many 
times make things plain, which the laws are either alto¬ 
gether silent in, or do hut hint at. We will begin first with 
the Jews, whom we suppose to have known most of the 
mind of God; and then, according to your own method, 
we will come to the times of Christianity. And first, for 
those times in which the Israelites, being subject to kings, 
who, or howsoever they were, did their utmost to cast that 
slavish yoke from off their necks. Eglon the king of Moab 
had made a conquest of them ; the seat of his empire was 
at Jericho; he was no contemj^ftf the true God ; when 
his name was mentionedTie rose from his seat: the Israelites 
had served him eighteen years ; they sent a present to him, 
not as to an enemy, but to their own prince ; notwithstand¬ 
ing which outward veneration and profession of subjec¬ 
tion, they killed him by a wile, as an enemy to their coun¬ 
try. You will say perhaps, that Ehud, who did that ac¬ 
tion, had a warrant from God for so doing. He had so, 
it is like; and what greater argument of its being a war¬ 
rantable and praiseworthy action ? God uses not to put 
men upon things that are unjust, treacherous, and cruel, 
but upon such things as are. virtuous and^audablf. But 
we read nowhere that there was any positive^command 
from Heaven in the case. “The Israelites called upon 
Godso did we. And God stirred up a saviour for 
them; so he did for us. Eglon of a neighbouring prince 
i)ec&me a prince of the Jews; of an enemy to them he be¬ 
came their king. Our gentleman of an English king be¬ 
came an enemy to the English nation; so that he ceased 
to be a king. Those capacities are inconsistent. No man 
can be a member of the state, and an enemy to it at the 
same time. Antony was never looked upon by the Romans 
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as a consul, nor Nero as an emperor, after the senate had 
voted them both enemies. This Cicero tells us in his 
Fourth Philippic: “ If Antony be a consul,” says he, 
“ Brutus is an enemy; but if Brutus be a saviour and pre¬ 
server of the commonwealth, Antony is an enemy: none 
but robbers count him a consul.” By the same reason, 
say I, who but enemies to their country look upon a tyrant 
as a king ? So that Eglon’s being a foreigner, and king 
Charles a prince of our own, will make no difference in the 
case; both being enemies and both tyrants, they are in the 
same circumstances. If Ehud killed him justly, we have 
done so too in putting our king to death. Samson, that re¬ 
nowned champion of the Hebrews, though his countrymen 
blamed him for it, u Dost thou not know,” say they, u that 
the Philistines have dominion over us?” Yet against 
those Philistines, under whose dominion he was, he him¬ 
self undertook a war in his ow n person, without any other 
help ; and whether he acted in pursuance of a command 
from Heaven, or was prompted by his own valour only, or 
whatsoever inducement he had, he did not put to death 
one, but many, that tyrannized over his country, having 
first called upon God by prayer, and implored his assist¬ 
ance. So that Samson counted it no act of impiety, but 
quite contrary, to kill those that enslaved his country, 
though they had dominion over himself too; and though 
the greater part of his countrymen submitted to their ty¬ 
ranny. u But yet David, who was both a king and a 
prophet, would not take away Saul’s life, because he was 
God’s anointed.” Does it follow, that because David re¬ 
fused to do a thing, therefore we are obliged not to do that 
very thing? David was a private person, and would not kill 
the king; is that a pjreqfidentfor a parliament, for a whole 
nation ? David would not revenge his own quarrel, by 
putting his enemy to death by stealth ; does it follow, that 
therefore the magistrates must not punish a malefactor 
according to law f He would not kill a king;' mtSFnot 
an assembly of the states therefore punish a tyrant ? He 
scrupled the killing of God’s anointed; must the people 
therefore scruple to condemn their own anointed? espe cially 
one that after having so long professed hostility against bis 
own people, washed off that anointing of his, whether 
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sacred or civil, with the blood of his own subjects. I con¬ 
fess that those kings, whom God by his prophets anointed 
to be kings, or appointed to some special service, as he did 
Cyrus, Isa. xliv. may not improperly be called the Lord’s 
anointed : but all other princes, according to the several 
ways of their coming to the government, are the people’s 
anointed, or the army’s, or many times the anointed of 
their own faction only. But taking it for granted that 
all kings are God’s anointed, you can never prove that 
therefore they are above all laws, and not to-ha .called 
in question, what villanies soever they commit. What if 
David laid a charge upon himself and other private per¬ 
sons, not to stretch forth their hands against the Lord’s 
anointed? Does not God himself command princes not 
so much as “ to touch his anointed ?” which were no other 
than his people, Psal. cv. He preferred that anointing 
wherewith his people were anointed, before that of kings, 
if any such thing were. Would any man offer to infer 
from this place of the Psalmist, that believers are not to 
be called in question, though they offend against the laws, 
because God commands princes not to touch his anointed? 
King Solomon was about to put to death Abiathar the 
priest, though he were God’s anointed too; and did not 
spare him because of his anointing, but because he 
had been his father’s friend. If that sacred and civil 
anointing wherewith the high-priest of the Jews was 
anointed, whereby he was not only constituted high-priest, 
but a temporal magistrate in many cases, did not ex¬ 
empt him from the penalty of the laws; how comes a 
civil anointing only to exempt a tyrant? But you say, 
“ Saul was a tyrant, and worthy of death. ” What then ? 
It does not follow, that because he deserved it, that 
David in the circumstances he was then under had power 
to put him to death without the people’s authority, or 
the command of the magistracy. But was Saul a tyrant? 
I wish you would say so; indeed you do so, though you 
had said before in your second book, page 32, that 
Ci he was no tyrant, but a good king, and chosen of 
God.” Why should false accusers, and men guilty of 
forgery, be . br a n ded, and you escape without the like 
i gnomini pus mark? For they practise their villanies 
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with less treachery and deceit than you write and treat of 
matters of the greatest moment. Saul was a good kin^, 
when it served your turn to have him so; and now he is 
a tyrant, because it suits with your present purpose. But 
it is no wonder that you make a tyrant of a good king; 
for your principles look as if they were invented for no 
other design than to make all good kings so. But yet 
David, though he would not put to death his father-in- 
law, for causes and reasons that we have nothing to do 
withal, yet in his own defence he raised an army, took 
and possessed cities that belonged to Saul, and would 
have defended Keilah against the king’s forces, had he 
not understood that the citizens would be false to him. 
Suppose Saul had besieged the town, and himself had 
been the first that had scaled the walls; do you think 
David would presently have thrown down his arms, and 
have betrayed all those that assisted him to his anointed 
enemy ? I believe not. What reason have we to think 
David would have stuck to do what we have done, who 
when his occasions and circumstances so required, prof¬ 
fered his assistance to the Philistines, who were tKSn 
the"professed enemies of his country, and did that against 
Saul, which I am sure we should never have done against 
our tyrant? I am weary of mentioning your lies, and 
ashamed of them. You say, it is a maxim of the Eng¬ 
lish, “That enemies are rather to be spared than friends;” 
and that therefore, “we conceived we ought not to spare our 
king’s life, because he had been our friend.” You impu¬ 
dent liar, what mortal ever heard this whimsy before you 
invented it? But we will excuse it. You could not 
bring in that threa dbare flourish, of our being more fierce 
than our own^ masims^ {which now comes in the fifth 
time, and will as oft again before we come to the end qf 
your book,) without some such introduction. We are 
not so much more fierce than our own mastiffs, as you 
are more hungry than any dog whatsoever, who return so 
greedily to what you have vomited up so often. Then 
you tell us, that David commanded the Amalekite to be 
put to death, who pretended to have killed Saul. But 
that instance, neither in respect to the fact, nor the per¬ 
son, has any affinity with what we are discoursing off I 
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do not well understand what cause David had to be so 
severe upon that man, for pretending to have hastened 
the king’s death, and in effect to have put him out of his 
pain, when he was dying; unless it were to take away 
from the Israelites all suspicion of his own having been 
instrumental in it, whom they might look upon as one 
that had revolted to the Philistines, and was part of their 
army. J ust such another action as this of David’s do all 
men blame in Domitian, who put to death Epaphroditus, 
because he had helped Nero to kill himself. After all 
this, as another instance of your impudence, you call him 
not only the “ anointed of the Lord,” but “ the Lord’s 
Christ,” who a little before you had said was a tyrant, and 
acted by the impulse of some evil spirit. Such mean 
thoughts you have of that reverend name, that you are 
not ashamed to give it to a tyrant, whom you yourself 
confess to have been possessed with the devil. Now I 
come to that precedent, from which every man that is not 
blind, must needs infer the right of the people to be supe¬ 
rior to that of kings. When Solomon was dead, the 
people assembled themselves at Sichem to make Relio- 
boam king. Thither himself went, as one that stood for 
the place, that he might not seem to claim the succession 
as his inheritance, nor the same right over a freeborn 
people, that every man has over his father’s sheep and 
oxen. The people propose conditions, upon which they 
were willing to admit him to the government. Ho desires 
three days’ time to advise; he consults with the old men ; 
they tell him no such thing, as that he had an absolute 
right to succeed, but persuade him to comply with the 
people, and speak them fair, it being in their power 
whether lie should reign or not. Then he advises with 
the young men that were brought up with him; they, as 
if Salmasius’s frenzy had taken them, thunder this right 
of kings into his ears; persuade him to threaten the 
people with whips and scorpions: and he answered the 
people as they advised him. When all Israel saw, that 
the king hearkened not to them, then they openly protest 
the right of the people, and their own liberty: “ What 
portion have we in David? To thy tents, O Israel! now 
look to thine own house, David.” When the king sent 
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Adoram to them, they stoned him with stones, and per¬ 
haps they would not have stuck to have served the king 
himself so, but he made haste and got out of the way. 
The next news is of a great army raised by Rehoboam, to 
reduce the Israelites to their allegiance. God forbids 
him to proceed, “ Go not up,” says he, “ to war against 
your brethren the children of Israel; for this thing is of 
me.” Now consider: heretofore the people had desired a 
king; God was displeased with them for it, but yet per¬ 
mitted them to make a king according to that right that 
all nations have to appoint their own governors. Now 
the people reject Rehoboam from ruling them; and this 
God not only suffers them to do, but forbids Rehoboam 
to make war against them for it, and stops him in his un¬ 
dertaking; and teaches him withal, that those that had 
revolted from him were not rebels in so doing; but that 
he ought to look upon them as brethren. Now recollect 
yourself: you say, that all kings are of God, and that 
therefore the people ought not to resist them, be they 
never such tyrants. ' I answer you, the convention 
of the people, their votes, their acts, are likewise of 
God, and that by the testimony of God himself in 
this place; and consequently, according*to your argu¬ 
ment, by the authority of God himself, princes ought not 
to resist the people. For as certain as it is, that kings 
are of God, and whatever argument you may draw from 
thence to enforce a subjection and obedience to them; so 
certain is it, that free assemblies of the body of the people 
are of God, and that naturally affords the same argument 
for their right of restraining princes from going beyond 
their bounds, and rejecting them if there be occasion; nor 
is their so doing a justifiable cause of war, any more than 
the people of Israel’s rejecting Rehoboam was. You ask, 
why the people did not revolt from Solomon. Who but 
you would ask such an impertinent question? You see 
they did revolt from a tyrant, and were neither punished 
nor blamed for it. It is true, Solomon fell into some vices, 
but he was not therefore a tyrant; he made amends for his 
vines by many■ excellent virtues, thit he was famous for, 
by many benefits which accrued to the nation of the Jews 
by his government. BuTMmit that he had been a tyrant t 
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many times the circumstances of a nation are such that the 
people will not, and many times such that they cannot, de¬ 
pose a tyrant. You see they did it when it was in their 
power. “ But,” say you, “ Jeroboam’s act was ever had 
in detestation ; it was looked upon as an unjust revolt from 
a lawful prince; he and his successors were accounted 
rebels.” I confess we find his revolt from the true wor¬ 
ship of God often found fault with; but I nowhere find 
him blamed for revolting from Rehoboam ; and his suc¬ 
cessors are frequently spoken of as wicked princes, but not 
as rebels. “ Acting contrary to law and right,” say you, 
** cannot introduce or establish a right.” J pray, what 
becomes then of your right of kings ? Thus do you per¬ 
petually baffle yourself. You say, “ Adulteries, murders, 
thefts ure daily committed with impunity.” Are you not 
aware, that here you give an answer to your own question, 
how it comes to pass, that tyrants do so often escape un¬ 
punished ? You say, u Those kings were rebels, and yet 
the prophets do nowhere dissuade the people from their 
allegiance.” And why do you, you rascally false prophet, 
endeavour to persuade the people of England not to yield 
obedience to their present magistrates, though in your 
opinion they are rebels ? “ This English faction of rob¬ 

bers,” say you, u allege for themselves, that by some 
immediate voice from Heaven they were put upon their 
bloody enterprise.” It is notoriously evident, that you were 
distracted wnen you wrote these lines; for as you have put 
the words together, they are neither Latin, nor sense. And 
that the English pretend to any such warrant, as a justifi¬ 
cation of their actions, is one of those jnany lies and notions 
that your book is full of. But I proceed to urge you 
with examples. Libna, a great city, revolted from Jo- 
ram, because he had forsaken God: it was the king 
therefore that was guilty, not the city, nor is the city 
blamed for it. He that considers the reason that is 
given why that city rejected his government, must 
(include, that the Holy Ghost rather approves of what 
they did than condemns them for it. “ These kind o£ 
revolts are no precedents,” say you. But why were 
you then so vain as to promise, in the beginning of this 
chapter, that you would argue from examples, whereas all 
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the examples that you allege are mere negatives, which 
prove nothing ? and when we urge examples that are 
solid and positive, you say they are no precedents. Who 
would endure such a way of arguing? You challenged 
us at precedents; we produced them; and what do you 
do ? you hang back, and get out of the way. I proceed: 
Jehu, at the command of a prophet, slew a king; nay, he 
ordered the death of Ahaziah, his own liege prince. If 
God would not have tyrants put to ddaTnfcv their own 
subjects, if it were a wicked thing so to do, a thing of a 
bad example ; why did God himself command it ? If he 
commanded it, it was a lawful, commendable, and a 
praiseworthy action. It was not therefore lawful to kill a 
tyrant, because God commanded it; hut God commanded 
it, because, antecedently to his command, it was a justifi¬ 
able and a lawful action. Again, Jehoiada the high-priest 
did not scruple to depose Athaliah, and kill her, though 
she had been seven years in actual possession of the 
crown. “ But,” say you, “ she took upon her the go¬ 
vernment, when she had no right to it.” And did not you 
say yourself but a while ago, “ that Tiberius assumed the 
sovereignty, when it belonged not at all to him ?” And 
yet you then affirmed, that, according to- our Saviour s 
doctrine, we ought to yield obedience to such tyrants as 
he was. It were a most ridiculous thing to imagine that 
a prince, who gets in by usurpation, may lawfully be de¬ 
posed, but one that rules tyrannically may not. “ But,” 
say you, “ Athaliah couW not possibly reign according to 
the law'of the Jewish kingdom: * Thou shalt set over thee 
a king/ says God Almighty; he does not say, Thou shalt 
set over thee a queen.” If this argument have any weight, 

I may as well say, the command of God was, that the 
people should set over themselves a king, not a tyrant. 
So that I am even with you. Amazias was a slothful, 
idola trous prince, and \fas put to death, not by a few 
consjfJfrafl&rs; but rather, it should seem, by the nobility 
and by the body of the people. For he fled from Jeni- 
* Salem, had none to stand by him , and they pursued him 
to Lachish: they tootf counseTagainst him, says the his¬ 
tory, because he had forsaken God: and we do not And 
that Azalias his son prosecuted those that had cut off hie 
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father. You quote a great many frivolous passages out of 
the rabbins, to prove that the kings of the Jews were 
superior to the Sanhedrim. You do not consider Zede- 
kiah’s own words, Jer. xxxviii. “ The king is not he 
that can do anything against you.” So that this was the 
prince’s own style. Thus he confessed himself inferior to 
the great council of the realm. “ Perhaps,” say you, “ he 
meant, that he durst not deny them anything for fear of se¬ 
dition.” But what does your perhaps signify, whose most 
positive asserting anything is not worth a {opflp ? For 
nothing in nature can be more fickle and inconsistent than 
you are. How off have you appeared in this discourse in¬ 
consistent with yourself, unsaying with one breath what 
you have said with another ! Here, again, you make com¬ 
parisons betwixt king Charles, and some of the good kings 
of Judah. You speak contemptibly of David, as if ne 
were not worthy to come in competition with him. “ Con¬ 
sider David,” say you, “ an adulterer, a murderer; king 
Charles was guilty of no such crimes. Solomon his son, 
who was accounted wise,” &c. Who can with patience 
hear this filthy, rascally fool speak so irreverently of 
persons eminent both in greatness and piety ? Dare you 
compare king David with king Charles; a most religious 
king and prophet with a superstitious prince, and who was 
but a novice in the Christian religion ; a most prudent wise 
prihc^Cl^t^SL weak one; a valiant prince with a cowardly 
one; finally, a most just prince with a most unjust one? 
Have you the impudence to coinmend his chastity and 
sobriety, who is known to have committed all manner of 
Jgwdness in company with his confidant the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham ? It were to no purpose to inquire into the private 
actions of his life, who publicly at plays would embrace 
and kiss the ladies lasciyj^ysly, and handle virgins’ and 
matrons’ breasts, noY to 'mention the rest. I advise you 
therefore, you counterfeit Plutarch, to abstain from such 
like parallels, lest I be forced to publish those things con¬ 
cerning king Charles, which I am willing to conceal. 
Hitherto we have entertained ourselves with what the 
people of the Jews have acted or attempted against tyrants, 
and by what right they did it in those times, when God 
himself did immediately, as it were, by his voice from 
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heaven govern their commonwealth. The ages that suc¬ 
ceeded, do not afford us any authority, as from themselves, 
but confirm us in our opinion by their imitating the actions 
of their forefathers. For after the Babylonish captivity, 
when God did not give any new command concerning the 
crown, though the royal line was not extinct, we find the 
people return to the old Mosaical form of government 
again. They were one while tributaries to Antiochus, king 
of Syria; yet when he enjoined them things that were 
contrary to the law of God, they resisted him, and his 
deputies, under the conduct of their priests, the Maccabees, 
and by force regained their former liberty. After that, 
whoever was accounted most worthy of it, had the princi¬ 
pality conferred upon him. Till at last, Ilarcanus, the son 
of Simon, the brother of Judah, the Maccabee, having 
spoiled David's sepulchre, entertained foreign soldiers, ana 
began to invest the priesthood with a kind of regal power. 
After whose time his son Aristobulus was the first that 
assumed the crown : he was a tyrant indeed, and yet the 

a le stirred not against him, which is no great wonder, 
e reigned but one year. And he himself beinj* over¬ 
taken with a grievous disease, and repenting, of his own 
cruelty and wickedness, desired nothing more than to die, 
and had his wish. His brother Alexander succeeded him; 
“ and against him,” you say, “ the people raised no in¬ 
surrection, though he were a tyrant too.” And this lie 
might have gone down with us, if Josephus's history had 
not been extant. We should then have had no memory of 
those times, but what your Josippus would afford us, out of 
whom you transcribe a few senseless and useless anoph - 
ejthegms of the Pharisees. The history is thus: Alexander 
administered the public affairs ill, both in war and peace; 
and though he kept in pay great numbers of Pisidians and 
CUicians, yet could he not protect himself from the rage of 
the people: but whilst he was sacrificing they fell upon 
/him, and had almost smothered him with boughs of palm- 
trees and citron-trees. Afterward the whole nation made 
war upon him six years, during which time, when manv 
thousands of the Jews had been slain, and he himesal*, 
being at length desirous of peace, demanded of tnem, wwt 
they would have him to do to satisfy them, they toid aim 
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nothing could do that but his blood, nay, that they should 
hardly pardon him after his death. This history you 
perceived was not for your purpose, and so you put it off 
with a few pharisaical sentences; when it had been much 
better, cither to have let it quite alone, or to have given a 
true relation of it: but you trust to lies more than to the 
truth of your cause. Even those eight hundred Pharisees, 
whom he commanded to be crucified, were of their number 
that had taken up arms against him. And they with the 
rest of the people had solemnly protested, that if they could 
subdue the king’s forces, and get his person into their 
power, they would put him to death. After the death of 
Alexander, his wife Alexandra took the government upon 
her, as Athaliali had formerly done, not according to law, 
(for you have confessed, that the laws of the Jews admitted 
not a female to wear the crown,) but she got it partly by 
force, for she maintained an army of foreigners; and partly 
by favour, for she had brought over the Pharisees to her 
interest, which sort of men were of the greatest authority 
with the people. Them she had made her own, by putting 
the power into their hands, and retaining to herself only 
the name. J ust as the Scotch preshyterians lately allowed 
Charles the name of king, but upon condition, that he 
would let them be king in effect. After the death of 
Alexandra, Hvrcanus ana Aristobulus, her sons, contended 
for the sovereignty; Aristobulus was more industrious, 
and having a greater party, forced his elder brother out of 
the kingdom. A while after, when Pompey passed 
through Syria, in his return from the Mitbndatic war, 
the Jews, supposing they had now an opportunity of re¬ 
gaining their liberty, by referring their cause to him, 
dispatch an embassy to him in their own names; they 
renounce both the brothers; complain that they had 
enslaved them. Pompey deposed Aristobulus, leaves the 
priesthood, and sucli a principality as the laws allowed, to 
Hvrcanus the elder. From that time forward he was 
called high-priest, and ethnarcha. After these times in 
the reign of Archelaus, the son of Herod, the Jews sent 
fifty ambassadors to Augustus Caesar; accused Herod that 
was dead, and Archelaus his son, that then reigned; they 
deposed him as much as in them lay, and petiii-uicd the 
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emperor, that the people of the Jews might be governed 
without a king. Cffisar was moved at their entreaty, and 
did not appoint a king over them, hut a governor, whom 
they called an ethnarch. When that governor had pre¬ 
sided ten years over Judea, the people sent ambassadors 
again to Rome, and accused him of tyranny. Caisar heard 
them graciously; sent for the governor, condemned him to 
perpetual exile, and banished him to Vienna. Answer me, 
now, that people that accused their own princes, that 
desired their condemnation, that desired their punishment, 
would not they themselves rather, if it. had been in their 
power, and that they might have had their choice, would 
not they, I say, rather have put them to death themselves ? 
You do not deny, but that the people and the nobles often 
took up arms against the Roman deputies, when by their 
avarice, or their cruelty, their government was burdensome 
and oppressive. But you give a ridiculous reason for this, 
as all trie rest of yours are. You say, “ they were not yet 
accustomed to the yoke;” very like they were not, under 
Alexander, Herod, and his son. “ But,” say you, “ they 
would not raise war against Caius Coesar, nor Petronius. 

I confess they did not, and they did very prudently in ab¬ 
staining, for they were not able. Will you hear their own 
words on that occasion ? u We will not make war,” say 
they, “ because wc cannot.” That thing, which they 
themselves acknowledge they refrained from for want of 
ability, you, false hypocrite, pretend they abstained from 
out of religion. Then with a great deal of toil you do just 
nothing at all; for you endeavour to prove out of the 
fathers, (though you had done it as superficially before,) 
that kings are to be prayed for. That good kings are to 
be prayed for, no man denies ; nay, and bad ones too, as 
long as there are any hopes of them : so we ought to pray 
for highway men, and for our enemies. But how ? not that 
they may plunder, spoil, and murder us; but that they may 
repent. We pray both for thieves and enemies; and yet 
who ever dreamed, but that it was lawful to put the laws in 
execution against one, and to fight against the other ? I 
value not the Egyptian liturgy that you quote; but the priest 
that you mention, w ho prayed that Cotnmodus might suc¬ 
ceed his father in the fcmpire, did not pray for anything, 
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in my opinion, but imprecated all the mischiefs imaginable 
to the Roman state. . You say, u that we have broken our 
faith, which we engaged more than once, in solemn as¬ 
semblies, to preserve the authority and majesty of the 
king/’ But because hereafter you are more large upon 
that subject, I shall pass it by in this place ; and talk with 
you when you come to it again. You return then to the 
fathers; concerning whom take this in short. Whatever 
they say, which is not warranted by the authority of the 
Scriptures, or by good reason, shall be of no more regard 
with me, than if any other ordinary man had said it. The 
first that you quote is Tertullian, who is no orthodox wri¬ 
ter, notorious for many errors ; whose authority, if he were 
of your opinion, would stand you in no stead. But what 
says he? He condemns tumults and rebellions. So do 
we. But in saying so, we do not mean to destroy all the 
people’s rights % and privileges, all the authority of senates, 
the power of all magistrates, the king only excepted. The 
fathers declaim against seditions rashly raised by the giddy 
heat of the multitude; they speak not of the inferior ma¬ 
gistrates, of senates, of parliaments encouraging the people 
to a lawful opposing of a tyrant, lienee Ambrose, whom 
you quote: “ Wot to resist,” says he, “ but to w r eepand to 
sigh, these are the bulwarks of the priesthood; what one 
is there of our little number, who dare say to the emperor, 

I do not like your laws ? This is not allowed the priests, 
and shall laymen pretend to it?” It is evident of what 
sort of persons he speaks, viz. of the priests, and such of 
the people as are private men, not of the magistrates. You 
see by how weak and preposterous a reason he lighted a 
torch as it were to the dissensions that were afterwards to 
arise betwixt the laity and the clergy concerning even civil 
or temporal laws. But because you think you pressed 
hardest upon us with the examples of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, who though they were harassed as much as a people 
could be, yet, you say, u they never took up arms against 
the emperorI will make it appear, in tne first place, 
that for the most part they could not: secondly, that. 
whenever they could, they did: and thirdly, that whether 
they did or did not, they were such a sort of people, as that 
their example deserves but to have little sway with us. First, 
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therefore, no man can be ignorant of this, that when the 
commonwealth of* Rome expired, the whole and sovereign 
power in the empire was settled in the emperor; that all 
the soldiers were under his pay; insomuch that if the 
whole body of the senate, the equestrian order, and all the 
common people, had endeavoured to work a change, they 
might have made way for a massacre of themselves, but 
could not in any probability retrieve their lost liberty: for 
the empire would still have continued, though they might 
perhaps have been so lucky as to have killed the emperor. 
This being so, what could the Christians do? It is true, 
there were a great many of them ; but they were dispersed, 
they were generally persons of mean quality, and but of 
small interest in the world. How many of them would 
one legion have been able to keep in awe ? Could so in¬ 
considerable a body of men as they were in those days ever 
expect to accomplish an enterprise that^ many famous 
generals, and whole armies of tried soldiers, had lost their 
fives in attempting? When about 300 years after our 
Saviour's nativity, which was near upon 20 years before 
the reign of Constantine the Great, when Dioclesian was 
emperor, there was but one Christian legion in the whole 
Roman empire; which legion, for no other reason than 
because it consisted of Christians, was slain by the rest of 
the army at a town in France called Octodurum. “ The 
Christians,” say you, “ conspired not with Cassius, with 
Albinus, with Niger;” and does Tertullian think they 
merited by not being willing to lose their lives in the 
quarrels of infidels? It is evident therefore, that the 
Christians could not free themselves from the yoke of the 
Roman emperors; and it could be no ways advantageous 
to their interest to conspire with infidels, as long as heathen 
emperors reigned. But that afterwards the Christians 
made war upon tyrants, and defended themselves by force 
of aims when there was occasion, and many times revenged 
upon tyrants their enormities, I am now about to make 
' appear. In the first place, Constantine, being a Christian, 
made war upon Licinius, and cut him off, who was 
his partner in the sovereign power, because he molested 
the Eastern Christians ; by which act of his he declared 
thus much at least, that one magistrate might punish 
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another: for he for his subjects’ sake punished Licinius, 
who to all intents was as absolute in the empire as himself, 
and did not leave the vengeance to God alone. Licinius 
might have done the same to Constantine if there had been 
the like occasion. So, then, if the matter be not wholly 
reserved to God’s own tribunal, but that men have some¬ 
thing to do in the case, why did not the parliament of 
England stand in the same relation to king Charles, that 
Constantine did to Licinius? The soldiers made Con¬ 
stantine what he was; but our laws have made our par¬ 
liaments equal, nay, superior, to our kings. The inha¬ 
bitants of Constantinople resisted Constantius, an Arian 
emperor, by force of arms, as long as they were able; they 
opposed Hermogenes, whom he had sent with a military 
power to depose Paul, an orthodox bishop; the house, 
whither he had betaken himself for security, they fired 
about his ears, and at last killed him right out. Constans 
threatened to make war upon his brother Constantius, 
unless he would restore Paul and Athanasius to their 
bishoprics. You see those holy fathers, when their bishop¬ 
rics were in danger, were not ashamed to stir up their 
prince’s own brother to make war upon him. Not long 
after, the Christian soldiers, who then made whom they 
would emperors, put to death Constans, the son of Con- 
stantinus, because he behaved himself dissolutely and 

S roudly in the government, and translated the empire to 
lagnentius. Nay, those very persons that saluted Julian 
by the name of emperor, against Constantius’s will, who 
was actually in possession of the empire, (for Julian was not 
then an apostate, but a virtuous and valiant person,) are 
they not amongst the number of those primitive Christians 
whose example you propose to us for our imitation ? Which 
action of theirs, when Constantius by his letters to the 
people very sharply and earnestly forbade, (which letters 
were openly read to them,) they all cried out unanimously 
that themselves had but done what the provincial magis¬ 
trates, the army, and the authority of the commonwealth 
had decreed. The same persons declared war against* 
Constantius, and contributed as much as in them lav to 
deprive him both of his government and his life. How 
did the inhabitants of Antioch behave themselves, who 
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were none of the worst sort of Christians ? * I will war¬ 
rant you they prayed for Julian after he became an apos¬ 
tate, whom they used to rail at in his own presence, and 
scoffing at his long beard, bid him make ropes of it! upon 
the news of whose death they offered public thanksgivings, 
made feasts, and gave other public demonstrations of joy. 
Do you think they used, when he was alive, to pray for 
the continuance of his life and health? Nay, is it not re¬ 
ported that a Christian soldier, in his own army, was the 
author of his death ? Sozomen, a writer of ecclesiastical 
history, does not deny it, but commends him that did it, if 
the fact were so. “ For it is no wonder,” says he, u that 
some of his own soldiers might think within himself that 
not only the Greeks, but all mankind, hitherto had agreed 
that it was a commendable action to kill a tyrant; and 
that they deserve all men’s praise who are willing to die 
themselves to procure the liberty of all others: so that that 
soldier ought not rashly to be condemned, who, in the 
cause of God and of religion, was so zealous and valiant.” 
These are the words of Sozomen, a good and religious 
man of that age, by which we may easily apprehend what 
the general opinion of pious men in those days was upon 
this point. Ambrose himself being commanded by the 
emperor Yalentinian the younger, to depart from Milan, 
refused to obey him, but defended himself and the palace 
by force of arms against the emperor’s officers, and took 
upon him, contrary to his own doctrine, to resist the higher 
powers. There was a great sedition raised at Constanti¬ 
nople against the emperor Arcadius, more than once, by 
reason of Chrysostom’s exile. Hitherto I have shewn 
how the primitive Christians behaved themselves toward 
tyrants; how not only the Christian soldiers and the 
people, but the fathers of the church themselves, have both 
xnaae war upon them, and opposed them with force, and 
all this before St. Austin’s time: for you yourself are 
pleased to go down no lower; and, therefore, I make no 
.mention of Yalentinian, the son of Placidia, who was slain 

* On the quarrel of the emperor Julian with the people of Antioch, 
the reader may consult Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, vol. iv. pp. 123-149. The account of Julian’s 
death occurs p. 202 .—Ed. 
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by Maximus, a senator, for committing adultery with his 
wife; nor do I mention Avitus, the emperor, whom, be¬ 
cause he disbanded the soldiers, and betook himself wholly 
to a luxurious life, the Roman Benate immediately deposed ; 
because these things came to pass some years after St. 
Austin’s death. But all this I give you. Suppose I had 
not mentioned the practice of the primitive Christians ; 
suppose they never had stirred in opposition to tyrants; 
suppose they had accounted it unlawful so to do; I will 
make it appear that they were not such persons as that we 
ought to rely upon their authority, or can safely follow 
their example. Long before Constantine’s time the gene¬ 
rality of Christians had lost much of the primitive sanctity 
and integrity both of their doctrine and manners. After¬ 
wards, when he had vastly enriched the church, they 
began to falj in love with honour and civil power, and 
then the Christian religion went to wreck. First luxury 
and sloth, and then a great drove of heresies and immo¬ 
ralities, broke loose among them; and these begot envy, 
hatred, and discord, which abounded everywhere. At 
last, they that were linked together into one brotherhood by 
that holy band of religion, were as much at variance and 
strife among themselves as the most bitter enemies in the 
world ‘could be. No reverence for, no consideration of, 
their duty was left among them: the soldiers and com¬ 
manders of the army, as oft as they pleased themselves, 
created new emperors, and sometimes killed good ones as 
well as bad. I need not mention such as Verannio, Maxi¬ 
mus, Eugenius, whom the soldiers all of a sudden advanced 
and made them emperors ; nor Gratian, an excellent 
prince; nor Valentinian the younger, who was none of 
the worst, and yet were put to death by them. It is true, 
mese things were acted by the soldiers, and soldiers in the 
neld; but those soldiers were Christians, and lived in that 
age which you call evangelical, and whose example you 
propose to us for our imitation. Now you shall hear how 
tlie clergy managed themselves : pastors and bishops, and 
sometimes those very fathers whom we admire and extol« 
to so high a degree, every one of whom was a leader of 
their several flocks; those very men, I say, fought for 
their bishoprics a9 tyrants did for their sovereignty; some- 
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times throughout the city, sometimes in the very churches, 
sometimes at the altar, clergymen and laymen fought pro¬ 
miscuously ; they slew one another, and great slaughters 
were made on both sides.* You may remember Damasus 
and Urcisinus, who were contemporaries with Ambrose. 
It would be too long to relate the tumultuary insurrections 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria, especially those under the conduct and manage¬ 
ment of Cyrillus, whom you extol as a preacher up of 
obedience, when the monks in that fight, within the city, 
had almost slain Orestes, Theodosius’s deputy. Now who 
can sufficiently wonder at your impudence, or carelessness 
and neglect ? “ Till St. Austin’s time,” say you ; “ and 

lower down than the age that he lived in, there is not any 
mention extant in history of any private person, of any 
commander, or of any number of conspirators, that have 
put their prince to death, or taken up arms against him.” 
I have named to you, out of known and approved histories, 
both private persons and magistrates, that with their own 
hands have slain not only bad but very good princes: 
whole armies of Christians, many bishops among them, 
that have fought against their own emperors. You pro¬ 
duce some of the fathers, that, with a great flourish of 
words, persuade or boast of obedience to princes :* and I, 
on the other side, produce both those same fathers, and 
others besides them, that by their actions have declined 
obedience to their princeB, even in lawful things; have de¬ 
fended themselves with a military force against them; 

* Had Gibbon himself made a recapitulation of the crime# and 
error# of the early ages of Christianity, he would not have pointed them 
out with greater freedom or a more vehement condemnation; and yet 
Milton, though severe upon our forefathers and their faith, was, both in 
feeling and practice, one of the most religious of mankind. This shows 
how practicable it is to imite much indignation against the vices of one 
sect or party with a profound reverence for its doctrines or principles, 
and how the most pious men are often the most earnest in the exposure 
of abuses. For the enormous multitude of heresies which sprung up in 
those primitive ages, you need not refer to Gibbon, who was an im- 
' pugner and enemy to Christianity; but to the ecclesiastical historians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, who cannot do otherwise than relate how 
prolific error became, as soon as men departed a single step from the 
simple faith of the gospel. From those days to our own, heresies have gone 
on multiplying, if we ought to apply to new sects a name which, though 
harmless at first, has now acquired an objectionable meaning.—E d. 
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others that have opposed forcibly, and wounded their de¬ 
puties ; and others tnat, being competitors for bishoprics, 
have maintained civil wars against one another, as if it 
were lawful for Christians to wage war with Christians for 
a bishopric, and citizens with citizens, but unlawful to 
fight against a tyrant in defence of our liberty, of our 
wives and children, and of our lives themselves. Who 
would own such fathers as these? You produce St. 
Austin, who, you say, asserts that “ The power of a master 
over his servants, and a prince over his subjects, is one and 
the same thing.” But I answer, if St. Austin assert any 
such thing, he asserts what neither our Saviour, nor any 
of his apostles, ever asserted ; though for the confirmation 
of that assertion, than w hich nothing can be more false, 
he pretends to rely wholly upon their authority. The 
three or four last pages of this fourth chapter are stuffed 
with mere lies, or things carelessly and loosely put toge¬ 
ther, that are little to the purpose : and that every one that 
reads them will discover by what has been said already. 
For what concerns the pope, against whom you declaim 
so loudly, I am content you should bawl at him till you 
are hoarse. But whereas you endeavour to peisuade the 
ignorant that “ all that called themselves Christians yielded 
an entire obedience to princes, whether good or bad, till 
the papal power grew to that height, that it was acknow¬ 
ledged superior to that of the civil magistrate, and till he 
toon upon him to absolve subjects from their allegiance 
I have sufficiently proved by many examples, before and 
since the age that St. Augustin lived in, that nothing can 
be more false. Neither does that seem to have much 
more truth in it, which you say in the last place; viz. that 
pope Zachary absolved the Frenchmen from their oath of 
allegiance to their king. For Francis Hottoman, who 
was both a Frenchman and a lawyer, and a very learned 
man, in the 13th chapter of his Francogallia, denies that 
either Chilperic was deposed, or the kingdom translated 
to Pepin, by the pope’s authority; and he proves out of 
very ancient chronicles of that nation, that the whole affair-, 
was transacted in the great council of the kingdom, ac¬ 
cording to the original constitution of that government. 
Which, being once done, the French histories, and pope 
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Zachary himself, deny that there was any necessity of ab¬ 
solving his subjects from their allegiance. For not only 
Hottoman, but Guiccard, a very eminent historian of that 
nation, inforinsus that the ancient records of the kingdom 
of France testify that the subjects of that nation, upon the 
first institution of kingship amongst them, reserved a power 
to themselves, both of choosing their princes and of de¬ 
posing them again, if they thought fit; and that the oath 
of allegiance, which they took, was upon this express con¬ 
dition ; to wit, that the king should likewise perform what 
at his coronation he swore to do. So that if kings, by 
misgoverning the people committed to their charge, first 
broke their own oath to their subjects, there needs no pope 
to dispense with the people's oaths ; the kings themselves, 
by their own perfidiousness, having absolved their sub¬ 
jects. And, finally, pope Zachary himself, in a letter of 
liis to the French, which you yourself quote, renounces 
and ascribes to the people that authority which you say 
he assumes to himself: for if a prince be accountable to 
the people, being beholden to them for his royalty ; if the 
people, since they make kings, have the same right to de¬ 
pose them, as the very words of that pope are j it is not 
likely that the Frenchmen would by any'oath depart in 
the least from that ancient right, or ever tie up their own 
hands, so as not to have the same right that their ancestors 
always had to depose bad princes, as well as to honour and 
obey good ones j nor is it likely that they thought them¬ 
selves obliged to yield that obedience to tyrants, which 
they swore to yield only to good princes. A people 
obliged to obedience by such an oath, is discharged of that 
obligation when a lawful prince becomes a tyrant, or gives 
himself over to sloth and voluptuousness; the rule of 
justice, the very law of nature, dispenses with such a peo¬ 
ple’s allegiance. So that, even by the pope’s own opinion, 
the people were under no obligation to yield obedience to 
Chilperic, and consequently had no need of a dispensation. 


CHAPTER V. 

Though I am of opinion, Salmasius, and always was, 
that the law of God does exactly agree with the law of 
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nature; so that having shown what the law of God is, 
with respect to princes, anrl what the practice has been of 
the people of God, both Jews and Christians, I have at the 
same time, and by the same discourse, made appear what 
is most agreeable to the law of nature; yet because you pre¬ 
tend “to confute us most powerfully by the law of nature,” I 
will be content to admit that to be necessary, which before I 
had thought would be superfluous, that in this chapter I 
may demonstrate, that nothing is more suitable to the law of 
nature, than that punishment be inflicted upon tyrants. 
Which if I do not evince, I will then agree with you, that 
likewise by the law of God they are exempt. I do not 
purpose to frame a long discourse of nature in general, 
and the original of civil societies ; that argument has been 
largely handled by many learned men, both Greek and 
Latin. But I shall endeavour to be as short as may be; 
and my design is not so much to confute you, (who would 
willingly have spared this pains,) as to shew that you con¬ 
fute yourself, and destroy your own positions. I will begin 
with that first position, which you lay down as a funda¬ 
mental, and that shall be the groundwork of my ensuing 
discourse. 1 “ The law' of nature,” say you, u is a princi¬ 
ple imprinted on all men’s minds, to regard the good of all 
mankind, considering men as united together in societies. 
But this innate principle cannot procure that common good, 
unless, as there are people that must be governed, so that 
very principle ascertain who shall govern them.” To wit, 
lest the stronger oppress the weaker, and those persons, 
who, for their mutual safety and protection have united 
tkemselves together, should be disunited and divided by 
injury and violence, and reduced to a bestial savage life 
again. This I suppose is what you mean. “ Out of the 
number of those that united into one body,” you say, “there 
must needs have been some chosen, who excelled the rest 
in wisdom and valour; that they, either by force or by per¬ 
suasion, might restraint those that were refractory, and 
keep them within due bounds. Sometimes it would so 
fall out, that one single person, whose conduct and valour . 
was extraordinary, might be able to do this, and sometimes 
more assisted one another with their advice and counsel. 
But since it is impossible that any one man should ordor 
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all things himself, there was a necessity of his consulting 
with otners, and taking some into part of the government 
with himself; so that whether a single person reign, or 
whether the supreme power reside in the body of the 
people, since it is impossible, that all should administer 
the affairs of the commonwealth, or that any one man 
should do all, the government does always lie upon the 
shoulders of many.” And afterwards you say, “ both forms 
of government, w hether by many or a few, or by a single 
person, are equally according to the law of nature, viz. 
That it is impossible for any single person so to govern alone, 
as not to admit others into a share of the government with 
himself.” Though I might have taken all this out of the 
third book of Aristotle's Politics, I chose rather to tran¬ 
scribe it out of your ow n book; for you stole it from him, 
aB Prometheus did fire from Jupiter, to the ruin of mo¬ 
narchy, and overthrow of yourself and your own opinion. 
For inquire as diligently as you can for your life into the law 
of nature,* as you have described it, you will not find the 
least footstep in it of kingly power, as you explain it. “ The 
law of nature,” say you, in ordering who should “ govern 
others, respected the universal good of all mankind.” It did 
not then regard the private good of any particular person, 

* Sir Robert Filmer seems, in writing his Patriarcha, to have had the 
work of Salmasius before him, and to have diligently copied all his 
errors and absurdities. Algernon Sidney, therefore, when he came to 
write his Discourses on Government, in opposition to Filmer, was 
forced to go again over the ground which Milton had trodden. He 
adopts the same style of reasoning, though naturally more mild and 
gentle than Milton, and treats the author of the Patriarcha as an im¬ 
postor, who wilfully propagated false doctrines, and sought to betray 
mankind into political opinions destructive of their happiness. Owing 
to various circumstances, the Discourses on Government never obtained 
a wide circulation, so that Locke thought it necessary to recommence 
the contest with Filmer, in his famous Treatise on Government; and 
his controversy with that obsolete writer has been greatly prejudicial 
to the popularity of his own work, because people are apt to ima¬ 
gine that the refutation of an obscure sophist is necessarily a thing 
of temporary interest; which need not be had recourse to after the 
occasion which called it forth had passed away. But both Milton, 
Algernon Sidney, and Locke have so much in their political works 
that is original and of general application, that they may always be 
read with profit, though they refer to the writings of adversaries who 
would long ago have been utterly forgotten but for them. See parti¬ 
cularly Algernon Sidney’s Discourses, chap. ii. 31. —Ed. 
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not of a prince; so that the king is for the people, and 
consequently the people superior to him: which being 
allowed, it is impossible that princes should have any right 
to oppress or enslave tl^p people ; that the inferior should 
have right to tyrannize over the superior. So that since 
kings cannot pretend to any right to do mischief, the right 
of the people must be acknowledged, according to the law 
of nature, to be superior to that of princes ; and therefore, 
by the same right, that before kingship was known, men 
united their strength and counsels for their mutual safety 
and defence; by the same right, that for the preservation 
of all men’s liberty, peace, and safety, they appointed one 
or more to govern the rest; by the same right they may 
depose those very persons whom for their valour or wisdom 
they advanced to the government, or any others that rule 
disorderly, if they find them, by reason of their slothful¬ 
ness, folly, or impiety, unfit for government: since nature 
does not regard the good of one, or of a few, but of all in 
general. For what sort of persons were they whom you 
suppose to have been chosen ? You say, “ They were such 
as excelled in courage and conduct,” to wit, such as by 
nature seemed fittest for government; who by reason 
of their excellent wisdom and valour were enabled to under¬ 
take so great a charge. The consequence of this I take 
to be, that right of succession is not by the law of 
nature; that no man by the law of nature has right to 
be king, unless he excel all others in wisdom and courage ; 
that all such as reign and want these qualifications, are ad¬ 
vanced to the government by force or faction, have no 
right by the law of nature to be what they are, but ought 
rather to be slaves than princes. For nature appoints that 
wise men should govern fools, not that wicked men should 
rule over good men, fools over wise men; and consequently 
they that take the government out of such men's hands, 
act according to the law of nature. To what end nature 
directs wise men should bear the rule., you shall hear in 
your own words: viz. “ That by force or by persuasion, they 
may keep such as are unruly within due bounds/’ But how 
saould he keep others within the bounds of their duty, 
that neglects, or is ignorant of, or wilfully acts contrary 
to his own ? Allege now, if you can, any dictate of nature 
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by which we are enjoined to neglect the wise institutions of 
the law of nature, and have no regard to them in civil and 
public concerns, when we see what great and admirable 
things nature herself effects in things that are,inanimate 
and void of sense, rather than lose her end. Produce any 
rule of nature, or natural justice, by which inferior crimi¬ 
nals ought to be punished, but kings and princes, to go 
unpunished; and not only so, but though guilty of the 
greatest crimes imaginable, be had in reverence and almost 
adored. You agree, that (i all forms of government, 
whether by many, or few, or by a single person, are equally 
agreeable to the law of nature.” So that the person of a 
kiug is not by the law of nature more sacred than a senate 
of nobles, or magistrates, chosen from amongst the com¬ 
mon people, who you grant may he punished, and ought 
to be if they offend ; and consequently, kings ought to be 
so too, who are appointed to rule for the very same end 
and purpose that other magistrates are. “ For,” say you, 
“ nature does not allow any single person to rule so en¬ 
tirely, as not to have partners in the government.” It does 
not therefore allow of a monarch; it does not allow one single 
person to rule so, as that all others should be in a slavish 
subjection to his commands only. You that*give princes 
suen partners in the government, tl as in whom” to use 
your own words, u the government always resides/’ do at 
the same time make others colleagues with them, and equal 
to them ; nay, and consequently you settle a power in those 
colleagues of punishing and of deposing them. So that 
while you yourself go about, not to extol a kingly govern¬ 
ment, but to establish it by the law of nature, you destroy 
it; no greater misfortune could befall sovereign princes, than 
to have such an advocate as you are. Poor unhappy 
wretch! what blindness of mind has seized you, that you 
should unwittingly take so much pains to discover your 
knavery and folly, and make it visible to the world, (which 
, before you concealed in some measure, and disguised,) that 
you should be so industrious to heap disgrace and ignominy 
upon yourself? What offence does Heaven punish you 
for, in making you appear in public, and undertake the 
defence of a desperate cause, with so much impudence and 
childishness, and instead of defending it, to betray it by 
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jour ignorance? What enemy of yours would desire to 
see you in a more forlorn, despicable condition than you 
are, who have no refuge left from the depth of misery, but 
in your own imprudence and want of sense, since by your 
unskilful and silly defence, you have rendered tyrants the 
more odious and detestable, by ascribing to them an un¬ 
bounded liberty of doing mischief with impunity; and con¬ 
sequently have created them more enemies than they had 
before? But I return to your contradictions. When 
you had resolved with yourself to be so wicked, as to en¬ 
deavour to find out a foundation for tyranny in the law of 
nature, you saw a necessity of extolling monarchy above 
other sorts of government; which you cannot go about to 
do, without doing as you use to do, that is, contradicting 
yourself. For having said but a little before, “ that all 
forms of government, whether by more or fewer, or by 
a single person, are equally according to the law of nature,” 
now you tell us, " that of all these sorts of government, 
that of a single person is most naturalnay, though 
you had said in express terms but lately, “ that the law 
of nature does not allow that any government should 
reside entirely in one man.” Now upbraid whom you 
will with the putting of tyrants to death ; since you your¬ 
self, by your own folly, have cut the throats of all mo- 
narchs, nay, even of monarchy itself. But it is not to the 
purpose for us here to dispute which form of government 
is best, by one single person, or by many.* I confess 

• If this work were translated into the Russian language, and dis¬ 
tributed among the subjects of the Czar, who, however, are not the only 
king worshippers in Europe, it might prove of some utility in open¬ 
ing the eyes of a despicable people, who see in their emperor a sort of 
representative of God himself, and adore him with equal or perhaps 
superior fervour. There was nothing that Milton so thoroughly de¬ 
spised as the weakness which leads to the setting up of human idols. 
It was this feeling which Dr. Johnson mistook for unamiableness. 
He felt no repugnance in himself to bow before heroes of his own 
creation. Though when called upon to pay homage to real greatness, 
as in the case of Shakspeare and Milton, he found himself provoked 
into a sort of temporary independence, and made up for the mental 
subjection of one moment by the bitterness of the censure in which he 
presently afterwards indulged. Milton’s antipathies were not di¬ 
rected against intellectual power, however vast or pre-eminent. To the 
great in literature, art, or science, lie cheerfully pays the homage due 
to them. It is only when called upon to offer up incense to some 
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many eminent and famoug men have extolled monarchy; 
but it ha9 always been upon this supposition, that the 
prince was a very excellent person, ana one that of all 
others deserved best to reign ; without which supposition, 
no form of government can be so prone to tyranny as 
monarchy is. And whereas you resemble a monarchy to 
the government of the world by one Divine Being, I pray 
answer me, whether you think that any other can deserve 
to be invested with a power here on earth, that shall re¬ 
semble his power that governs the world, except such a 
person as does infinitely excel all other men, and both 
for wisdom and goodness in some measure resemble the 
Deity? and such a person, in my opinion, none can be 
but the Son of God nimself.—And whereas you make a 
kingdom to be a kind of family, and make a comparison 
betwixt a prince and the master of a family ; observe bow 
lame the parallel is. For a master of a family begot part 
of his household, at least he feeds all those that are of 
his house, and upon that account deserves to have the 
government; but the reason holds not in the case of a 
prince ; nay, it is quite contrary. In the next place, you 
propose to us for our imitation the example of inferior 
creatures,* especially of birds, and amongst them of bees, 

wicked or feeble individual exalted to false eminence, or invested with 
authority by the stupid servility of mankind, that his feelings of in¬ 
dignation get the better of him, and vent themselves in those fiery 
bunts of declamation which to ingenuous minds constitute the charm 
of the “Defence of the People of England.” Amid the tranquillity 
of an age like that in which we now live, it is difficult to make allow¬ 
ance for Milton’s excitement. We have forgotten Salmasius, or ceased 
altogether to care for the doctrines he put forward, and the arguments by 
which he sought to recommend them. Whereas Milton and his 
friends knew themselves to be engaged in a struggle for life or death. 
It is not therefore to the intrinsic value of the Royal Defence that we 
must look for the justification of Milton’s vehemence; but to the effect 
it was calculated to produce on the vulgar, who are never so happy 
as when some excuse is afforded them for crawling at the feet of those 
who sit on thrones.— Ed. 

* Nothing can be more puerile, than in serious disquisitions in politics, 
to Institute comparisons between the conduct of man and that of the in- 
^rior animals. Xenophon, a wt iter in general remarkable for good 
sense, falls nevertheless into this absurdity in the commencement of his 
Cyropaedia. He expresses surprise since docks and herds never rebel 
against their shepherds or herdsmen, that men should be given to 
sedition against their tuIcts. He could not apparently perceive that 
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which, according to your skill in natural philosophy, are a 
sort of birds too ; “ The bees have a king over them.” 
The bees of Trent you mean; do not you remember ? all 
other bees, you yourself confess to be commonwealths. 
But leave off playing the fool with bees ; they belong to 
the Muses, and hate and (you see) confute such a beetle 
as you are. “ The quails are under a captain.” Lay 
such snares for your own bitterns; you are not fowler 
good enough to catch us. Now you begin to be person¬ 
ally concerned. Gallus Gallinaceus, a cock, say you, 
“ has both cocks and hens under him.” How can that 
be, since you yourself that are Gallus, and but too much 
Gallinaceus, by report cannot govern your own single 
hen, but let her govern you ? §o that if a Gallinaceus 
be a king over many hens, you that are a slave to one, 
must own yourself not to be so good as a Gallinaceus, but 
some Stcrcorarius Gallus, some dunghill-cock or other. 
For matter of books, there is nobody publishes huger 
dunghills than you, and you disturb all people with your 
shitten cock-crow ; that is the only property in which you 
resemble a true cock. I will throw you a great many 
barley-corns, if in ransacking this dunghill book of yours, 
you can shew me but one jewel. But why should I pro¬ 
mise you barley, that never pecked at corn, as that honest 
plain cock that we read of in JEsop, but at gold, as that 
roguey cock in Plautus, though with a different event? 
for you found a hundred Jacobuses, and he was struck 
dead with Euclio's club, which you deserve more than 
he did. But let us go on: u That same natural reason 
that designs the good and safety of all mankind, requires, 
that whoever be once promoted to the sovereignty, be pre¬ 
served in the possession of it.” Whoever questioned this, 
as long as his preservation is consistent with the safety of 
all the rest? But is it not obvious to all men, that no¬ 
thing can be more contrary to natural Reason, than that 
any one man should be preserved and defended, to the 
utter ruin and destruction of all others ? But yet (you 

there is no analogy in the cases. Sheep do not obey sheep, but some 
superior nature which enforces obedience; men, by nature equal, owe 
no obedience to any of their r>wn species, except such as is perfectly 
voluntary, which they yield in the hope of being repaid by security and 
happiness.—E d. 
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say) “ it is better to keep and defend a bad prince, nay, 
one of the worst that ever was, than to change him for 
another; because his ill government cannot do the com¬ 
monwealth so much harm as the disturbances will occa¬ 
sion, which must of necessity be raised before the people 
can get rid of him.” But what is this to the right of 
kings by the law of nature? If nature teaches me rather 
to suffer myself to be robbed by highwaymen, or if I 
should be taken captive by such, to purchase my liberty 
with all my estate, than to fight witn them for my life, 
can you infer from thence, that they have a natural right 
to rob and spoil me? Nature teaches men to give way 
sometimes to the violence and outrages of tyrants, the ne¬ 
cessity of affairs sometimes enforces a toleration with their 
enormities; what foundation can you find in this forced 
patience of a nation, in this compulsory submission, to 
build a right upon, for princes to tyrannize by the law of 
nature ? That right which nature has given the people 
for their own preservation, can you affirm that she has in¬ 
vested tyrants with, for the people’s ruin and destruction ? 
Nature teaches us of two evils to choose the least: and to 
bear with oppression, as long as there is a necessity of so 
doing; and will you infer from hence, that -tyrants have 
some right by the law of nature to oppress their subjects, 
and go unpunished, because, as circumstances may fall 
out, it may sometimes be a less mischief to bear with 
them than to remove them ? Remember what yourself 
once wrote concerning bishops against a Jesuit; you were 
then of another opinion than you are now : I have quoted 
your words formerly; you there affirm u that seditious 
civil dissensions and. discords of the nobles and common 
people against and amongst one another are much more 
tolerable, and less mischievous, than certain misery and 
destruction under the government of a single person, that 
plays the tyrant.” And you said very true. For you 
nad not then run mad; you had not then been bribed 
with Charles’s Jacobuses. You had not got the king’s- 
evil. I should tell you perhaps, if I did not know 
you, that you might be ashamed thus to prevaricate. 
But you can sooner burst than blush, who have cast off 
all sjiame for a little profit. Did you not remember, that 
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the commonwealth of the people of Home flourished and 
became glorious when they had banished their kings ? 
Could you possibly forget that of the Low Countries ' 1 
which, after it had shook off the yoke of the king of 
Spain, after long and tedious wars, but crowned with suc¬ 
cess, obtained its liberty, and feeds such a pitiful gram¬ 
marian as yourself with a pension : but not with a design 
that their youth might be so infatuated by your sophistry, 
as to choose rather to return to their former slavery, than 
inherit the glorious liberty which their ancestors pur¬ 
chased for them. ' May those pernicious principles of 
yours be banished with yourself into the most remote and 
barbarous corners of the w r orld. And last of all, the 
commonwealth of England might have afforded you an 
example, in which Charles, who had been their king, 
after he had been taken captive in war, and was found in¬ 
curable, was put to death. But “ they have defaced and 
impoverished the island with civil broils and discords, 
which under its kings was happy, and swarn in luxury.” 
Yea, when it was almost buried in luxury and volup¬ 
tuousness, and the more inured thereto, that it might be 
enthralled the more easily ; when its laws were abolished, 
and its religion agreed to be sold, tliev delivered it from 
slavery. You are like him that published Simplicius and 
Epictetus in the same volume ; a very grave stoic, u who 
call an island happy, because it swims in luxury.” I am 
sure no such doctrine ever came out of Zeno’s school. 
But why should not you, who would give kings a power 
of doing what they list, have liberty yourself to broach 
what new philosophy you please? Now, begin again to 
act your part. “ There never was in any king’s reign so 
much blood spilt, so many families ruined.” All this is 
to be imputed to Charles, not to us, who first raised an 
army of Irishmen against us ; who by his own warrant 
authorized the Irish nation to conspire against the Eng¬ 
lish ; who by their means slew two hundred thousand of 
his English subjects in the province of Ulster, besides 
what numbers were slain in other parts of that kingdom ;* 
who solicited two armies towards the destruction of the 
parliament of England, and the city of London; and did 
many other actions of hostility before the parliament and 
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people had listed one soldier for the preservation and 
defence of the government. What principles, what law, 
what religion ever taught men rather to consult their ease, 
to save their money, their blood, nay, their lives them¬ 
selves, than to oppose an enemy with force ? for I make 
no difference between a foreign enemy and another, since 
both are equally dangerous and destructive to the good of 
the whole nation. The people of Israel saw very well, 
that they could not possibly punish the Benjamite9 for 
murdering the Levite's wife, without the loss of many 
men’s lives : and did that induce them to sit still? Was 
that accounted a sufficient argument why they should ab¬ 
stain from war, from a very bloody civil war ? Did they 
therefore suffer the death of one poor woman to be unre¬ 
venged ? Certainly if nature teaches us rather to endure 
the government of a king, though he be never so bad, than 
to endanger the lives of a great many men in the recovery 
of our liberty ; it must teach us likewise not only to en¬ 
dure a kingly government, which is the only one that you 
argue ought to be submitted to, but even an aristocracy 
and a democracy: nay, and sometimes it will persuade 
us, to submit to a multitude of highwaymen,, and to slaves 
that mutiny. Fulvius and Itupilius, if your principles 
had been received in their days, must not have engaged 
in the servile war (as their writers call it) after the Prae¬ 
torian armies were slain ; Crassus must not have marched 
against Spartacus, after the rebels had destroyed one Ro¬ 
man army, and spoiled their tents; nor must Pompey 
have undertaken the Piratic war. But the state of Rome 
must have pursued the dictates of nature, and must have 
submitted to their own slaves, or to the pirates, rather 
than run the hazard of losing some men’s lives. You do 
not prove at all, that nature has imprinted any such notion 
as this of yours on the minds of men : and yet yon cannot 
forbear boding us ill luck, and denouncing the wrath of 
God against us, (which may heaven divert, and inflict it 
upon yourself, and all Buch prognosticators as you!) who 
have punished as he deserved, one that had the name of 
our king, but was in fact our implacable enemy; and we 
have made atonement for the death of so manv of out 
countrymen, as our civil wars have occasioned, by shed- 
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ding his blood, that was the author and cause of them. 
Then you tell us, that a kingly government appears to be 
more according to the laws of nature, because more na¬ 
tions, both in our days and of old, have submitted to that 
form of government than ever did to any other.” I 
answer, if that be so, it was neither the effect of any dic¬ 
tate of the law of nature, nor was it in obedience to any 
command from God. God would not suffer his own 
people to be under a king ; he consented at last, but un¬ 
willingly ; what nature and right reason dictates, we are 
not to gather from the practice of most nations, but of the 
wisest and most prudent. The Grecians, the Itomans, 
the Italians, and Carthaginians, with many other, have of 
their own accord, out of choice, preferred a common¬ 
wealth to a kingly government; and these nations that I 
have named are better instances than all the rest. Hence 
Sulpitius Severus says, "That the very name of a king 
was always very odious among a free-born people.” But 
these things concern not our present purpose, nor many 
other impertinences that follow over and over again. I 
will make haste to prove that by examples, which I have 
proved already by reason; viz. that it is very agreeable 
to the law of nature, that tyrants should be punished; 
and that all nations, by the instinct of nature, have 
punished them ; which will expose your impudence, and 
make it evident, that you take a liberty to publish palpa¬ 
ble downright lies. You begin with the Egyptians; and 
indeed, who does not see, that you play the gipsy yourself 
throughout? “Amongst them,” say you, “there is no 
mention extant of any king that was ever slain by the 
people in a popular insurrection, no war made upon any 
of their kings by their subjects, no attempt made to de¬ 
pose any of them.” What think you then of Osiris, who 
perhaps was the first king that the Egyptians ever had ? 
Was not he slain by his brother Typhon, and five and 
twenty other conspirators ? And did not a great part of 
the body of the people side with them, and fight a battle 
with Isis and Orus, the late king’s wife and son ? I pass 
by Sesostris, whom his brother had well nigh put to 
death, and Chemmig and Cephrenes, against whom the 
people were deservedly enraged; and because they could 
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not do it while they were alive, they threatened t» tear 
them in pieces after they were dead. Do you think that 
a people that durst lay violent hands upon good kings, 
had any restraint upon them, either by the light of nature 
or religion, from putting bad ones to death? Could 
they that threatened to pull the dead bodies of their 
princes out of their graves, when they ceased to do mis¬ 
chief, (though by the custom of their own country the 
corpse of the meanest person was sacred and inviolable,) 
abstain from inflicting punishment upon them in their 
lifetime, when they were acting all their villanies, if they 
had been able, and that upon some maxim of the law of 
nature ? I know you would not stick to answer me in the 
affirmative, how absurd soever it be; butthat you may not 
offer at it, I will pull out your tongue. Know then, that 
some ages before Cephrenes’s time, one Ammosis was 
aing of Egypt, and was as great a tyrant, as who has been 
the greatest; him the people bore with. This you are 
glad to hear; this is what vou would be at. But hear 
what follows, my honest Telltruth. I shall speak out of 
Diodorus. “ They bore with him for some while, because 
he wa9 too strong for them.” But when Actisanes king 
of Ethiopia made war upon him, they took that opportu¬ 
nity to revolt, so that being deserted, he was easily sub¬ 
dued, and Egypt became an accession to the kingdom of 
Ethiopia. You see the Egyptians, as soon as they could, 
took up arms against a tyrant; they joined forces with a 
foreign prince, to depose their own king, and disinherit 
his posterity; they chose to live under a moderate and 
good prince, as Actisanes was, though a foreigner, rather 
than under a tyrant of their own. The same people with 
a very unanimous consent took up arms against Apries, 
another tyrant, who relied upon foreign aids that he had 
hired to assist him. Under the conduct of Amasis, their 
general, they conquered, and afterwards strangled him, 
and placed Amasis in the throne. And observe this cir¬ 
cumstance in the history: Amasis kept the captive king a 
good while in the palace, and treated him well: at last, 
when the people complained that he nourished his own 
and their enemy; he delivered him into their hands, 
who put him to death in the manner I have men- 
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tioned.* These things are related by Herodotus and 
Diodorus. Where are you now ? do you think that any 
tyrant would not choose a hatchet rather than a halter ? 
“ Afterwards/ 1 say you, “ when the Egyptians were 
brought into subjection by the Persians, they continued 
faithful to them ; ” which is most false ; they never were 
faithful to them: for in the fourth year after Cambyses 
had subdued them, they rebelled. Afterwards, when 
Xerxes had tamed them, within a short time they re¬ 
volted from his son Artaxerxes, and set up one Inarus to 
be their king. After his death they rebelled again, 
and created one Tachus king, and made war upon 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Neither were they better sub¬ 
jects to their own princes, for they deposed Tachus, and 
conferred the government upon his son Nectanebus, till 
at last Artaxerxes Ochus brought them the second 
time under subjection to the Persian empire. When 
they were under the Macedonian empire, they declared 
by their actions, that tyrants aught to be under some 
restraint: they threw down the statues and images of 
Ptolemceus Physco, and would have killed him, but that 
the mercenary army that he commanded was too strong 
for them. His son Alexander was forced to leave his 
country by the mere violence of the people, who were in¬ 
censed against him for killing his mother ; and the people 

* It is somewhat surprising that Milton did. not treat with utter dis¬ 
dain the ludicrous pedantry of Salmasius in drawing any argument 
from the practice of the Egyptians: whether they killed and ate their 
kings or worshipped them, is a matter of complete indifference to ua. 
But the doctrine of precedent too commonly holds its grounds in 
politics, as it does in law; so that the people of one age act foolishly 
because, according to historians, the people of some other age did 90 . Of 
course, A pries or Amasis was as good as Charles I., and their subjects, 
whom one finds kicking about as mummies in the valley of the Nile, 
quite as respectable as the cavaliers, or those inheritors of their loy¬ 
alty who still occasionally startle us, like so many spectres of the 
past, In the walks of every day life. But out contemporaries, whether 
through ignorance, idleness, or otherwise, are not at any rate disposed 
to justify what they do by examples taken out of Herodotus or Diodo¬ 
rus. Even the Berliners and Viennese, though much addicted to manu¬ 
scripts and papiri, did not, the other day, think of converting theif 
achievements into a commentary on ancient history. They threw up 
barricades because they thought them necessary, and never troubled 
themselves by inquiring whether the subjects of Thoth or Sesostris were 
or were not accustomed to that sort of demonstration.—E d. 
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of Alexandria dragged his son Alexander out of the palace, 
whose insolent behaviour gave just offence, and killed 
him in the theatre: and the same people deposed Ptole- 
mseus Auletes for his many crimes. Wow, since it is im¬ 
possible that any learned man should be ignorant of these 
things that are so generally known, and since it is an in¬ 
excusable fault in Salmasius to be ignorant of them, whose 
profession it is to teacli them others, and whose very as¬ 
serting things of this nature ought to carry in itself an 
argument of credibility, it is certainly a very scandalous 
thing, I say, either that so ignorant, illiterate a blockhead 
should, to the scandal of all learning, profess himself, and 
be accounted a learned man, and obtain salaries from 
princes and states; or that so impudent and notorious a 
liar should not be branded with some particular mark of 
infamy, and for ever banished from the society of learned 
and honest men. Having searched among the Egyptians 
for examples, let us now consider the Ethiopians, their 
neighbours. They adore their kings, whom they suppose 
God to have appointed over them, even as if they were 
a sort of gods; and yet, whenever the priests condemn 
any of them, they kill themselves: and on that manner, 
says Diodorus, they punish all their criminals; they put 
them not to death, but send a minister of justice to com¬ 
mand them to destroy their own persons. In the next 
place you mention the Assyrians, the Medes, and the 
Persians, who of all others were most observant of their 

E rinces: and you affirm, contrary to all historians that 
ave wrote anything concerning those nations, that “ The 
regal power there had an unbounded liberty annexed to it 
of doing what the king listed." In the first place, the 
prophet Daniel tells us how the Babylonians expelled 
Nebuchadnezzar out of human society, and made him 
graze with the beasts, when his pride grew to be insuffer¬ 
able. The laws of those countries were not entitled the 
laws of their kings, but the laws of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians; which laws were irrevocable, and the kings them¬ 
selves were bound by them, insomuch that Darius the 
Mede, though he earnestly desired to have delivered Da¬ 
niel from the hands of the princes, yet could not effect it. 
“ Those nations," say you, “ thought it no sufficient pro- 
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tence to reject a prince because he abused the right that 
was inherent in nim as he was 80 vereign. ,, But in the 
very writing of these words you are so stupid, as that with 
the same breath that you commend the obedience and sub¬ 
missiveness of those nations, of your own accord you make 
mention of Sardanapalus’s being deprived of his crown by 
Arbaces. Neither was it he alone that accomplished that 
enterprise; for he had the assistance of the priests (who 
of all others were best versed in the law) and of the 
people; and it was wholly upon this account that he de¬ 
posed him, because he abused his authority and power, not 
by giving himself over to cruelty, but to luxury and effe¬ 
minacy. Run over the histories of Herodotus Ctesias, 
Diodorus, and you will find things quite contrary to what 
you assert here; you will find that those kingdoms were 
destroyed for the most part by subjects, and not by 
foreigners ; that the Assyrians were brought down by the 
Medes, who then were their subjects, and the Medes by 
the Persians, who at that time were likewise subject to 
them. You yourself confess that " Cyrus rebelled, and 
that at the same time, in divers parts of the empire, little 
upstart governments were formed by those that shook off 
the Medes.” But does this agree with what you said 
before? Does this prove the obedience of the Medes and 
Persians to their princes, and that J us Regium which you 
had asserted to have been universally received amongst 
those nations ? What potion can cure this brainsick frenzy 
of-yours ? You say, “ It appears by Herodotus how ab¬ 
solute the Persian tings were.” Cambyses, being desir¬ 
ous to marry his sisters, consulted with the judges, who 
were the interpreters of the laws, to whose decision all 
difficult matters were to be referred. What answer had 
he from them ? They told him they knew no law which 
permitted a brother to marry his sister ; but another law 
they knew, that the kings of Persia might do what they 
listed. Now to this I answer, if the kings of Persia were 
really so absolute, what need was there of any other to 
interpret the laws besides the king himself? Those su¬ 
perfluous unnecessary judges would have had their abode 
and residence in any other place rather than in the palace, 
where they were altogether useless. Again, if those kings 
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might do whatever they would, it is not credible that so 
ambitious a prince as Cambyses was should be so ignorant 
of that grand prerogative, as to consult with the judges, 
whether what he desired were according to law. What 
was the matter then ? Either they designed to humour 
the king, as you say they did, or they were afraid to cross 
his inclination, which is the account that Herodotus gives 
of it; and so told him of such a law as they knew would 
please him, and in plain terms made a fool of him, which 
is no new thing with judges and lawyers now-a-davs. 
u But,” say you, “ Artabanus, a Persian, told Themis- 
tocles that there was no better law in Persia than that by 
which it was enacted that kings were to be honoured and 
adored.” An excellent law that was, without doubt, which 
commanded subjects to adore their princes! but the pri¬ 
mitive fathers have long ago damned it; and Artabanus 
was a proper person to recommend such a law, who was 
the very man that a little while after slew Xerxes with his 
own hand ! You quote regicides to assert royalty. T am 
afraid you have some design upon kings. In the next 
place you quote the poet Claudian to prove how obedient 
the Persians were. But I appeal to their histories and 
annals, which are full of the revolts of the "Persians, the 
Medes, the Bactrians, and Babylonians, and give us fre¬ 
quent instances of the murders of their princes. The next 
person whose authority you cite is Otanes, the Persian, 
who likewise killed Smerdis, then king of Persia, to 
whom, out of the hatred which he bore to a kingly govern¬ 
ment, he reckons up the impieties and injurious actions of 
kings, their violation of all laws, their putting men to 
death without any legal conviction, their rapes and adul¬ 
teries ; and all this vou will have called the right of kings, 
and slander Samuel again as a teacher of such doctrines. 
You quote Homer, who says that kings derive their au 
thority from Jupiter, to which I have already given an 
answer. For king Philip of Macedon, whose asserting 
the right of kings you make use of, I will believe that 
Charles his description of it as soon as his. Then you 
quote some sentences out of a fragment of Diogenes, a Py¬ 
thagorean ; but you do not tell us what sort of a king he 
speaks of. Observe, therefore, how he begins that dis- 
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course; for whatever follows must be understood to have 
relation to it. “ Let him be king,” says he, “ that of all 
others is most just; and so he is that acts most according 
to law ; for no man can be king that is not ju9t; and with¬ 
out laws there can be no justice.” This is directly oppo¬ 
site to that regal right of yours. And Ecphantas, whom 
you likewise quote, is of the same opinion : " Whosoever 
takes upon him to be a king, ought to be naturally most 
pure and clear from all imputation.” And a little after, 
“ Him,” says he, “ we call a king that governs well; and 
he only js properly so.” So that such a Icing as you speak 
of, according to the philosophy of the Pythagoreans, is no 
king at all. Hear now what Plato says in his eighth 
epistle: “ Let kings,” says he, “ be liable to be called to 
account for what they do: let the laws control not only 
the people but kings themselves, if they do anything not 
warranted by law.” I will mention what Aristotle says 
in the third book of his Politics : “ It is neither for the 
public good, nor is it just,” says he, u seeing all men are 
by nature alike and equal, that any one should be lord 
and master over all the rest where there are no laws ; nor 
is it for the public good, or just, that one man should be a 
law to the rest where there are laws; nor that any one, 
though a good man, should be lord over other good men, 
nor a bad man over bad men.” And in the fifth book, 
says he, “ That king whom the people refuse to be go¬ 
verned by, is no longer a king but a tyrant.” Hear what 
Xenophon says in Hiero: “ People are so far from re¬ 
venging the deaths of tyrants, that they confer great 
honour upon him that kills one, and erect statues in their 
temples to the honour of tyrannicides.” Of this I can 
produce an eye-witness, Marcus Tullius, in his oration pro 
Milone: i( The Grecians,” says he, u ascribe divine 
worship to such as kill tyrants : what things of this na¬ 
ture have I myself seen at Athens, and in the other cities 
of Greece 1 how many religious observances have been in¬ 
stituted in honour of such men ! how many hymns! They 
are consecrated to immortality and adoration, and their 
memory endeavoured to be perpetuated.” And, lastly, 
Polybius, an historian of great authority and gravity, m 
the sixth book of his History, says thus: u When princes 
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began to indulge their own lusts and sensual appetites, 
then kingdoms were turned into so many tyrannies, and 
the subjects began to conspire the death of their governors; 
neither was it the profligate sort that were the authors of 
those designs, but the most generous and magnanimous.’* 
I could quote many such Tike passages, but 1 shall in¬ 
stance in no more. From the philosophers you appeal to 
the poets; and I am very willing to follow you thither. 
iEschylus is enough to inform us that the power of the 
kings of Greece was such as not to be liable to the cen¬ 
sure of any laws, or to be questioned before any human 
judicature; for he, in that tragedy that is called the Sup¬ 
pliants, calls the king of the Argives, “ a governor not 
obnoxious to the judgment of any tribunal.” But you 
must know, (for thp more you say the more you discover 
your rashness and want of judgment,) you must know, I 
say, that one is not to regard \vnat the poet says, but what 
person in the play speaks, and what that person says ; for 
different persons are introduced, sometimes good, some¬ 
times bad; sometimes wise men, sometimes fools; and 
such words are put into their mouths, as it is most proper 
for them to speak ; not such as the poet would speak, if he 
were to speak in his own person. The fifty daughters of 
Danaus, being banished out of Egypt, became suppliants 
to the king of the Argives ; they'begged of him that he 
would protect them from the jSgyptians, who pursued 
th^m with a fleet of ships. The king told them he could 
not undertake their protection till he had imparted the 
matter to the people; “ For,” says he, “ if I should make 
a promise to you, I should not be able to perform it unless 
I consult with them first. 7 * The women being strangers 
and suppliants, and fearing the uncertain suffrages of the 
people, tell him, “ That the power of all the people resides 
in him alone; that he judges all others, but is not judged 
himself by any.** He ans-wers: “ I have told you already 
that I cannot do this thing that you desire of me without 
the people’s consent; nay, and though I could, I would 
not.” At last he refers the matter to the people : “ I will 
assemble the people,** says lie, “ and persuade them to 
protect you.’ 7 The people met, and resolved to engage in 
their quarrel, insomuch that Danaus their father bids his 
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daughters 11 be of good cheer, for the people of the country, 
in a popular convention, had voted their safeguard and 
defence.” If I had not related the whole thing, how 
rashly would this impertinent ignoramus have determined 
concerning the right of kings among the Grecians, out of 
the mouths of a few women that were strangers and sup¬ 
pliants, though the king himself and the history be quite 
contrary ! The same thing appears by the story of Orestes, 
in Euripides, who, after his father’s death, was himself 
king of the Argives, and yet was called in question by the 
people for the death of his mother, and made to plead for 
his life, and by the major suffrage was condemned to die. 
The same poet, in his play called “ The Suppliants,” de¬ 
clares that at Athens the kingly power was subject to the 
laws, where Theseus, then king of that city, is made to say 
these words : “ This is a free city, it is not governed by 
one man ; the people reigns here.” And his son Demo- 
phoon, who was king after him, in another tragedy of the 
same poet, called Heraclidae; u I do not exercise a ty¬ 
rannical power over them, as if they were barbarians: 
I am upon other terms with them ; but if I do them jus¬ 
tice, they will do me the like.” Sophocles in his GSdipus 
shews, That anciently in Thebes the kings were not abso¬ 
lute neither: hence says Tiresias to CEdipus, “ I am not 
your slave.” And Creon to the same king, <c I have 
some right in this city,” says he, “ as well as you.” And 
in another tragedy of the same poet, called Antigone, 
dEmon tells the king, “ That the city of Thebes is hot 
governed by a single person.” All men know, that the 
kings of Lacedaemon nave been arraigned, and sometimes 
put to death judicially. These instances are sufficient to 
evince what power the kings in Greece had. Let us con¬ 
sider now the Romans. You betake yourself to that pas¬ 
sage of C. Memmius in Sallust, of kings having a liberty 
to do what they list, and go unpunished; to which ! 
have given an answer already. Sallust himself says in 
express words, u That the ancient government of Rome 
was by their laws, though the name and form of it was 
regal: which form of government, when it grew into a' 
tyranny, you know they put down and changed.” Cicero, 
in his oration against Piso, “ Shall I,” snys he, “ account 
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him a consul, who would not allow the senate to have any 
authority in the commonwealth ? Shall I take notice of 
any man as consul, if at the same time there be no such 
thing as a senate; when of old the city of Rome acknow¬ 
ledged not their kings, if they acted without or in oppo¬ 
sition to the senate?” Do you hear; the very kings 
themselves at Rome signified nothing without the senate. 
“ But,” say you, “ Romulus governed as he listedand 
for that you quote Tacitus. No wonder : the government 
, was not then established by law; they were a confused 
multitude of strangers, more likely than a regulated state; 
and all mankind lived without laws before governments 
were settled. But when Romulus was dead, though all 
the people were desirous of a king, not having yet expe¬ 
rienced the sweetness of liberty, yet, as Livy informs us, 
“ The sovereign power resided in the people; so that they 
parted not with more right than they retained.” The 
same author tells us, “ That the same power was after¬ 
wards extorted from them by their emperors.” Servius 
Tullius at first reigned by fraud, and as it were a deputy 
to Tarquinius Priscus ; but afterward he referred it to the 
people. Whether they would have him reign or no ? At 
last, says Tacitus, he became the author of such laws as 
the kings were obliged to obey. Do you think he would 
have done such an injury to himself and his posterity, if 
he had been of opinion, that the right of kings had been 
above all laws ? Their last king, Tarquinius Superbus, 
was the first that put an end to that custom of consult¬ 
ing the senate concerning all public affairs: for which 
very thing, and other enormities of his, the people de¬ 
posed him, and banished him and his family. These 
things I have out of Livy and Cicero, than whom you 
will liardly produce any better expositors of the right of 
kings among the Romans. As for the dictatorship, that 
was but temporary, and was never made use of, but in 
great extremities, and was not to continue longer than six 
months. But that which you call the right of the Roman 
emperors was no right, but a plain downright force; and 
was gained by war only. “ But Tacitus,” say you, u that 
lived under the government of a single person, writes 
thus: 44 The gods Lave committed the sovereign power in 
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human affairs to princes only, and have left to subjects 
the honour of being obedient.” But you tell us not 
■where Tacitus has these words, for you were conscious to 
yourself, that you imposed upon your readers in quoting 
them; which I presently smelt out, though I could not 
find the place of a sudden : for that expression is not 
Tacitus’s own, who is an approved writer, and of all 
others the greatest enemy to tyrants ; but Tacitus relates 
that of M. Tcrentius, a gentleman of Rome, being ac¬ 
cused for a capital crime, amongst other things that he said 
to save his life, flattered Tiberius on this manner. It is 
in the Sixth Book of his Annals: tl The gods have en¬ 
trusted you with the ultimate judgment in all things; 
they have left us the'honour of obedience.” And you 
cite this passage as if Tacitus had said it himself; you 
scrape together whatever seems to make for your opinion, 
either out of ostentation, or out of weakness ; you would 
leave out nothing that you could find in a baker’s or a 
barber’s shop; nay, you would be glad of anything that 
looked like an argument, from the very hangman. If you 
had read Tacitus himself, and not transcribed some loose 
quotations out of him by other authors, he would have 
taught you whence that imperial right had its original. 
u After the conquest of Asia,” says he, “ the whole state 
of our affairs was turned upside down ; nothing of the 
ancient integrity of our forefathers was left amongst 
us; all men shook off that former equality which had 
been observed, and began to have reverence for the man¬ 
dates of princes.” This you might have learned out of 
the Third Book of his Annals, wlience you have all your 
regal right: “ When that ancient equality was laid aside, 
and instead thereof ambition and violence took place, ty¬ 
rannical forms of government started up, and fixed them¬ 
selves in many countries.” The same thing you might 
have learned out of Dio, if your natural levity and un¬ 
settledness of judgment would* have suffered you to appre¬ 
hend anything that is solid. He tells us in the Fifty- 
third Book of his History, out of which book you have' 
made some quotation already, that Octavius Caesar, partly 
by force, and partly by fruud, brought things to that pass, 
that the emperors of Rome became no longer fettered by 
VOL. I. xc 
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laws. For he, though he promised to the people in public 
that he would lay clown the government, and obey the 
laws, and become subject to others ; yet, under pretence of 
making war in several provinces of the empire, still re¬ 
tained the legions, and so by degrees invaded the govern¬ 
ment, which he pretended he would refuse. This was not 
regularly getting from under the law, but breaking for¬ 
cibly through all laws, as Spartacus the gladiator might 
have done, and then assuming to himself the style ot 
prince or emperor, as if God or the law of nature had 
put all men and all laws into subjection under him. 
Would you inquire a little further into the original of the 
right of the Roman emperors ? Marcus Antonius, whom 
Caesar (when by taking up arms against the common¬ 
wealth he had got all the power mto his hands) had 
made consul, when a solemnity called the Lupercalia 
was celebrated at Rome, as had been contrived before¬ 
hand, that he should set a crown upon Caisar’s head, 
though the people sighed and lamented at the sight, caused 
it to be entered upon record, that Marcus Antonius, at 
the Lupercalia, made Ccesar king at the instance of the 
people. Of which action Cicero in his second Philippic 
says, u Was Lucius Tarquinius therefore expelled, Spu- 
rius Cassius, Sp. Melius, and Marcus Manilius put to 
death, that after many ages Marcus Antonius should 
make a king in Rome, contrary to law?” But you de¬ 
serve to be tortured, and loaded with everlasting disgrace, 
much more than Mark Antony ; though I would not have 
you proud because he and yourself are put together; for I 
So not think so despicable a wretch as you tit to be com¬ 
pared with him in anything but his impiety ; you that in 
those horrible Lupercalia of yours set not a crown upon 
one tyrant's head, but upon all, and such a crown as vou 
woula have limited by no laws, nor liable to any. Indeed 
if we must believe the oracles of the emperors themselves, 
{for so some Christian emperors, as Theodosius andValens, 
have called their edicts, Cod. lib. 1. tit. 14.) the authority 
of the emperors depends upon that of the law. So that 
the mqjesty of the person that reigns, even by the judge¬ 
ment, or call it the oracle, of the emperors themselves, 
must submit to the laws, on whose authority it depends. 
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Hence Pliny tells Trajan in his Panegyric, when the 
power of the emperors was grown to its height, “ A prin¬ 
cipality and an absolute sovereignty are quite different 
things. Trajan puts down whatever looks like a king¬ 
dom ; he rules like a prince, that there may be no room 
for a magisterial power.” And afterwards, “ Whatever I 
have said of other princes, I said that I might shew how 
our prince reforms and corrects the manners of princes, 
which by long custom have been corrupted and depraved.” 
Are you not ashamed to call that the right of kings, that 
Pliny calls the corrupt and depraved customs of princes? 
But let this suffice to have been said in short of the right 
of kings, as it was taken at Rome. How they dealt with 
their tyrants, whether kings or emperors, is generally 
known. They expelled Tarquin. “ But,” say you, “ how 
did they expel him ? Did they proceed against him 
judicially? No such matter; when he would have come 
into the city, they shut the gates against him.” Ridi¬ 
culous fool; what could they do but shut the gates, when 
he was hastening to them with part of the army ? And 
what great difference will there be, whether they banished 
him or put him to death, so they punished him one way 
or other? The best men of that age killed Caesar the 
tyrant in the very senate. Which action of theirs, Marcus 
Tullius, who was himself a very excellent man, and pub¬ 
licly called the father of his country, both elsewhere, and 
particularly in his second Philippic, extols wonderfully. 
1 will repeat some of his words: u All good men killed 
Caesar as far as in them lay. Some men could not ad¬ 
vise in it, others wanted courage to act in it, others an 
opportunity, all had a goodwill to it.” And afterwards, 
“ What greater and more glorious action, ye holy gods, 
ever was performed, not in this city only, but in any 
other country? what action more worthy to be recom¬ 
mended to everlasting memory?” I am not unwilling to 
be included within the number of those that advised it, 
as within the Trojan horse.” The passage of Seneca may 
relate both to the Romans and the Grecians: u There can¬ 
not be a greater nor more acceptable sacrifice offered up to 
J upiter, than a wicked prince.” For if you consider Her¬ 
cules, whose words these are, they shew what the opinion 
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was of the principal men amongst the Grecians in that 
age. If the poet, who flourished under Nero, (and the 
most worthy persons in plays generally express the poet’s 
own sense,) tnen this passage shews us what Seneca him¬ 
self, and all good men, even in Nero’s time, thought was 
fit to be done to a tyrant; and how virtuous an action, 
how acceptable to God, they thought it to kill one. So 
every good man of Rome, as far as in him lay, killed 
Domitian. Pliny the second owns it openly in his Pane¬ 
gyric to Trajan the emperor : “We took pleasure in dash¬ 
ing those proud looks against the ground, in piercing him 
with our swords, in mangling him with axes, as if he 
had bled and felt pain at every stroke: no man could so 
command his passion of joy, hut that he counted it a piece 
of revenge to behold his mangled limbs, his members torn 
asunder, and after all, his stern and horrid statues thrown 
down and burnt.” And afterwards, “ They cannot love 
good princes enough, that cannot hate bad ones as they 
deserve.” Then amongst other enormities of Domitian, 
he reckons this for one, that he put to death Epaphro- 
ditus, that had killed Nero: “Had we forgotten the 
avenging Nero’s death? Was it likely that lie would 
suffer his life and actions to be ill spoken of, whose death 
lie revenged ?” He 9eems to have thought it almost a 
crime not to kill Nero, that counts it so great a one to 
punish him that did it. By what has been said, it is 
evident, that the best of the Romans did not only kill 
tyrants, as oft as they could, and howsoever they could; 
but that they thought it a commendable and a praise¬ 
worthy action so to do, as the Grecians had done be¬ 
fore them. For when they could not proceed judicially 
against a tyrant in his lifetime, being inferior to him in 
strength and power, yet after his death they did it, and 
condemned hirn by the Valerian law. For Valerius Pub- 
licola, Junius Brutus’s colleague, when he saw that ty¬ 
rants, being guarded with soldiers, could not be brought 
to a legal trial, he devised a law to make it lawful to 
kill them any way, though uncondemned; and that they 
that did it, should afterwards give an account of their so 
doing. Hence, when Cassius had actually run Caligula 
through with a sword, though everybody else had done 
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it in their hearts, Valerius Asiaticus, one that had been 
consul, being present at that time, cried out to the sol¬ 
diers, that began to mutiny because of Ids death, “ I wish 
I myself had killed hinl. ,, And the senate at the same 
time was so far from being displeased with Cassius for 
what he had done, that they resolved to extirpate the 
memory of the emperors, and to raze the temples that had 
been erected in honour of them. When Claudius was 
presently saluted emperor by the soldiers, they forbade him 
by the tribune of the people to take the government upon 
him ; but the power of the soldiers prevailed. The senate 
declared Nero an enemy, and made inquiry after him, to 
have punished him according to the law of their ances¬ 
tors; which required, that he should be stripped naked, 
and hung by the neck upon a forked stake, and whipped 
to death. Consider now, how much more mildly and 
moderately the English dealt with their tyrant, though 
many are of opinion, that he caused the spilling of more 
blood than ever Nero himself did. Bo the senate con¬ 
demned Domitian after his death; they commanded his 
statues to he pulled down and dashed in pieces, which 
was all they could do. When Coininodus was slain by 
his own officers, neither the senate nor the people punished 
the fact, but declared him an enemy, and inquired for his 
dead corpse, to have made it an example. An act of the 
senate made upon that occasion is extant in Lampridiue : 
“ Let the enemy of his country be deprived of all his titles; 
let the parricide be drawn, let him be torn in pieces in the 
Spoliary, let the enemy of the gods, the executioner of the 
senate, be dragged with a hook,” &c. The same persons 
in a very full senate condemned Didus Julianus to death, 
and sent a tribune to slay him in the palace. The same 
oenate deposed Maximinus, and declared him an enemy 
Let us hear the words of the decree of the senate concern¬ 
ing him, as Capitolinus relates it: “ The consul put the 
question, ‘ Conscript fathers, what is your pleasure con¬ 
cerning the Maximines?’ They answered, ‘They are 
enemies, they are enemies: whoever kills them shall be 
rewarded.’ ” Would you know now, whether the people 
of Rome, and the provinces of the empire, obeyed the 
senate, or Maximine the emperor ? Hear what the same 
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author says : the senate wrote letters into all the provinces, 
requiring them to take care of their common safety and 
liberty ; the letters were publicly read. And the friends, 
ihe deputies, the generals, the tribunes, the soldiers of 
Maximine, were slain in all places; very few cities wore 
found that kept their faith with the public enemy. 
Herodian relates the same thing. But what need we 
give any more instances out of the Roman histories? 
Let us now see what manner of thing the right of kings 
was in those days, in the nations that bordered upon the 
empire. Ambiorix, a king of the Gauls, confesses ** the 
nature of his dominion to be such, that the people have as 
great power over him, as lie over them.” And conse¬ 
quently, as well as he judged them, he might be judged 
by them. Yercingetorix, another king in Gaul, was ac¬ 
cused of treason by his own people. These things Caesar 
relates in his history of the Gallic wars. “ Neither is the 
regal power among the Germans absolute and uncon¬ 
trollable ; lesser matters are ordered and disposed by the 
princes; greater affairs by all the people. The king or 
prince is more considerable bv the authority of his per¬ 
suasions, than by any power that he has of commanding. 
If his opinion be not approved of, they declare their 
dislike of it by a general murmuring noise;” This is out 
of Tacitus. Nay, and you yourself now confess, that 
what but of late you exclaimed against as an unheard-of 
thing, has been often done, to wit, that “ no less than fifty 
Scottish kings have been either banished, or imprisoned, 
or put to death, nay, and some of them publicly executed.” 
Which having come to pass in our very island > why do 
you, as if it were your office to conceal the violent deaths 
of tyrants, by burying them in the dark, exclaim against 
it as an abominable and unheard-of thing? You proceed 
to commend the Jews and Christians for their religious 
obedience even to tyrants, and to heap one lie upon 
another; in all which I have already confuted you. 
Lately you made large encomiums on the obedience of the 
Assyrians and Persians, and now you reckon up their 
rebellions ; and though but of late you said they never had 
rebelled at all, now you give us a great many reasons why 
they rebelled so often. Then you resume the narrative 
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of the manner of our king’s death, which you had bro¬ 
ken off so long since, that if you had not taken care 
sufficiently to appear ridiculous and a fool then, you 
may do it now. You said, “ He was led through the 
members of his own court.” What you mean by the 
members of the court, I would gladly know. You enu¬ 
merate the calamities that the Romans underwent by 
changing their kingdom into a commonwealth. In which 
I have already shewn how grossly you give yourself the 
lie. What was it you said, when you wrote against the 
Jesuit ? You demonstrated, that u in an aristocracy, or a 
popular state, there could but be seditions and tumults, 
whereas under a tyrant nothing was to be looked for 
but certain ruin and destruction and dare you now say, 
you vain corrupt mortal, that “ those seditions were 

J mnishmcnts inflicted upon them for banishing their 
tings?” Forsooth, because king Charles gave you a 
hundred Jacobuses, therefore the Romans shall be 
punished for banishing their kings. But “ they that 
killed Julius Caesar, did not prosper afterwards.” I con¬ 
fess, if I would have had any tyrant spared, it should 
have been him. For although he introduced a monar¬ 
chical government into a free state by force of arms, yet 
perhaps himself deserved a kingdom best; and yet J con¬ 
ceive that none of those that killed him can be said to 
have been punished for so doing, any more than Caius 
Antonius, Cicero's colleague, for destroying Catiline, who 
when he was afterward condemned for other crimes, says 
Cicero in his oration pro Flacco, “ Catiline’s sepulchre 
was adorned with flowers.” For they that favoured 
Catiline, they rejoiced ; they gave out then, that wbat 
Catiline did was just, to increase the people’s hatred 
against those that had cut him off. These are artifices, 
which wicked men make use of, to deter the best of men 
from punishing tyrants, and flagitious persons, I might as 
easily say the quite contrary, and instance in them that have 
killed tyrants, and prospered afterwards, if any certain 
inference might be drawn in such cases from the even^p 
of things. You object further, “ that the English did not 
put their hereditary king to death in like manner as 
tyrants use to be slain, but as robbers and traitors are 
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executed.” In the first place I do not, nor can any wise 
man understand what a crown’s being hereditary should 
contribute to a king’s crimes being unpunishable. What 
you ascribe to the barbarous cruelty of the English, pro¬ 
ceeded rather from their clemency and moderation, and 
as such, deserves commendation ; who, though the being 
a tyrant is a crime that comprehends all sorts of enormi¬ 
ties, such as robberies, treasons, and rebellions against the 
whole nation, yet were contented to inflict no greater 
punishment upon him for being so, than they used of 
course to do upon any common highwayman, or ordinary 
traitor. You hope “ some such men as Harmodius and 
Thrasibulus w ill rise up against us, and make expiation 
for the king’s death,'by shedding their blood that were 
the authors of it.” But you will run mad with despair, 
apd be detested by all good men, and put an end to that 
wretched life of yours, by hanging yourself, before you 
see men like Harmodius avenging the. blood of a tyrant 
upon such as have done no other than what they did 
themselves. That you will come to such an end is most 
probable, nor can any other be expected of so great a 
rogue; but the other thing is an utter impossibility. You 
mention thirty tyrantB that rebelled in GallienUs’s time. 
And what if it full out, that one tyrant happens to oppose 
another, must therefore all they that resist tyrants he ac¬ 
counted such themselves? You cannot persuade men 
into such a belief, you slave of a knight; nor your author 
Trebellius Pollio, the most inconsiderable of all historians 
that have writ. “ If any of the emperors were declared 
enemies by the senate,” you say, “ it was done by faction, 
but could not have been by law.” You put us in mind 
what it was that made emperors at first: it was faction 
and violence, and, to speak plainer, it was the madness of 
Antony, that made generals at first rebel against the 
senate, and the people of Rome : there was no law, no 
jight for their so doing. “ Galba,” you say, “ was 
punished for his insurrection against Nero. Tell us like¬ 
wise, how Vespasian was punished for taking up arms 
against Vitellius. “ There was as much difference,” you 
say, “ betwixt Charles and Nero, as betwixt those English 
butchers, and the Roman senators of that age.” Despi- 
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cable villain ! by whom it is scandalous to be commended, 
and a praise to be evil spoken of: but a few periods be¬ 
fore, discoursing of this very thing, you said, “ that the 
Roman senate under the emperors was in effect but an 
assembly of slaves in robes:’ and here you say, u that 
very senate was an assembly of kings; which if it be 
allowed, then are kings, according to your own opinion, 
but slaves with robes on. Kings are blessed, that have 
such a fellow as you to write in their praise, than whom 
no man is more a rascal, no beast more void of sense, un¬ 
less this one may be said to be peculiar to you, that none 
ever brayed so learnedly. You make the parliament of 
.England more like to Nero, than to the Roman senate. 
This itch of yours of making silly similitudes enforces mo 
to reclify you, whether I will or no : and I will let you see 
how like king Charles was to Nero; “ Nero," you say, 
“ commanded his own mother to be run through with a 
sword." But Charles murdered both his prince, and his 
father, and that by poison. For, to omit other evidences, 
he that would not suffer a duke that was accused for it 
to come to his trial, must needs have been guilty of it 
himself. Nero slew many thousands of Christians; but 
Charles slew many more. There were those, says Sue¬ 
tonius, that praised Nero after he was dead, that longed 
to have had him again, “ that hung garlands of flowers 
upon his sepulchre," and gave out that they would never 
prosper that had been his enemies. And some there are 
transported with the like frenzy, that wish for king 
Charles again, and extol him to the highest degree ima¬ 
ginable, of whom you, a knight of the halter, are a ring¬ 
leader. “ The English Boldiers, more savage than their 
own mastiffs, erected a new and unheard-of court of 
justice." Observe this ingenious symbol, or adage of 
Salmasius, which he has now repeated six times over, 
“ more savage than their own mastiffs." Take notice, 
orators and schoolmasters; pluck, if you are wise, this 
elegant flower, which Salmasius is so very fond of: com¬ 
mit this flourish of a man, that is so much a master of 
words, to your desks for safe custody, lest it be lost. 
Has your rage made you forget words to that degree, that, 
like a cuckoo, you must needs say the same thing over 
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and over again? What strange thing has befallen you? 
The poet tells us, that spleen and rage turned Hecuba 
into a dog; and it has turned you, the lord of St. Lupus, 
into a cuckoo. Now you come out with fresh contradic¬ 
tions. You had said before, page 113, that “ princes were 
not bound by any laws, neither coercive, nor directory; 
that they were bound by no law at all.” Now you say, 
that “ you will discourse by and by of the difference 
betwixt some kings and others, in point of power; some 
having had more, some less. You say, “ you will prove 
that kings cannot be judged, nor condemned by their own 
subjects, by a most solid argumentbut you do it by a 
very silly one, and it is this: You say, “ There was no 
other difference than that betwixt the judges and the 
kings of the Jews; and yet the reason why the Jews re¬ 
quired to have kings over them, was, because they were 
weary of their judges, and hated their government/’ Do 
you think, that because they might judge and condemn 
their judges, if they misbehaved themselves in the govern¬ 
ment, they therefore hated and were weary of them, and 
would be under kings, whom they should have no power 
to restrain and keep within bounds, though Jthey should 
break through all laws ? Who but you ever argued so 
childishly ? So that they desired a king for some other 
reason than that they might have a master over them, 
whose power should be superior to that of the law; which 
reason, what it was, it is not to our present purpose to 
make a conjecture. Whatever it was, both God and his 

a bets tell us, it was no piece of prudence in the people 
‘sire a king. And now you fall foul upon your rab¬ 
bins, and are very angry with them for saying, that a 
king might be judged and condemned to undergo stripes ; 
out of whose writings you said before you had proved, 
that the kings of the Jews could not be judged. 
Wherein you confess, that you told a lie when you said 
'you had proved any such thing out of their writings. 
Nay, you come at last to forget the subject you were 
upon, of writing in the king’s defence, and raise little im¬ 
pertinent controversies about Solomon’s stables, and how 
many stalls he had for his horses. Then of ,a jockey you 
become a ballad-singer again, or rather, as I said before. 
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a raving distracted cuckoo. You complain, that in these 
latter ages, discipline has been more remiss, and the rule 
less observed and kept up to; viz., because one tyrant is 
not permitted, without a check from the law, to lot loose 
the reins of all discipline, and corrupt all men’s manners. 
This doctrine, you say, the Brownists introduced amongst 
those of the reformed religion; so that Luther, Calvin, 
Zuinglius, Bucer, and all the most celebrated orthodox 
divines, are Brownists, in your opinion. The English 
have the less reason to take your reproaches ill, because 
they hear you belching out the same slanders against the 
most eminent doctors of the church, and in effect against 
the whole reformed church itself. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aftkk having discoursed upon the law of God and of 
nature, and handled both so untowardly, that you have got 
nothing by the bargain but a deserved reproach of igno¬ 
rance and knavery, I cannot apprehend what you can have 
further to allege in defence of your royal cause, but mere 
trifles. I for my part hope I have given satisfaction 
already to all good and learned men, and done this noble 
cause right, should I break off here; yet lest I should seem 
to any to decline your variety of arguing and ingenuity, 
rather than your immoderate impertinence and tittle-tattle, 
I will follow you wherever you have a mind to go; but 
with such brevity as shall make it appear, that after having 
performed whatever the necessary defence of the cause re¬ 
quired, if not what the dignity of it merited, I now do but 
comply with some men’s expectation, if not their curiosity. 
u Now,” say you, “ I shall allege other and greater argu¬ 
ments.” What ! greater arguments than what the law of 
God and nature afforded ? Help, Lucina ! the mountain 
Salmasius is in labour ! It is not for nothing that he has 
got a she-husband. Mortals, expect some extraordinary 
birth. " If he that is, and is called a king, might be 
accused before any other power, that power must of neces¬ 
sity be greater than that of the king; and if so, then must 
that power be indeed the kingly power, and ought to have 
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the name of it: for a kingly power is thus defined; to wit, 
the supreme power in the state residing in a single person, 
and winch has no superior. 1 ’ O ridiculous birth ! a mouse 
crept out of the mountain 1 help grammarians ! one of your 
number is in danger of perishing! the law of God and of 
nature are safe; but Salinasius’s dictionary is undone. 
What if I should answer you thus ? That words ought to 
give place to things; that we having taken away kingly go¬ 
vernment itself, do not think ourselves concerned about its 
name and definition ; let others look to that, who are in 
love with kings: we are contented with the enjoyment of 
our liberty ; such an answer would bo good enough for you. 
But to let you see that I deal fairly with you throughout, 
I will answer you, not only from my own, but from the 
opinion of very wise and good men, who have thought 
that the name and power of a king are very consistent with 
a power in the people and the law superior to that of the 
king himself. In the first place, Lycurgus, a man very 
eminent for wisdom, designing, as Plato says, to secure a 
kingly government as well as it was possible, could find no 
better expedient to preserve it, than by making the power 
of the senate, and of the Ephori, that is, the-power of the 
people, superior to it. Theseus, in Euripides, king of 
Athens, was of the same opinion; for lie to his great 
honour restored the people to their liberty, and advanced 
the power of the people above that of the king, and yet 
left the regal power in that city to his posterity. Whence* 
Euripides in his play called “ The Suppliants,” introduce? 
him speaking on this manner: “I have advanced the 
people themselves into the throne, having freed the city 
from slavery, and admitted the people to a share inth« 
government, by giving them an equal right of suffrage.’* 
And in another place to the herald of Thebes: “ In thefirst 
place,” says he, “ you begin your speech, friend, with a 
thinfj that is not true, in styling me a monarch: for this 
/ city is not governed by a single person, but is a free state; 
the people reigns here.” These were his words, when at 
the same time he was both called and really was king 
there. The divine Plato likewise, in his eighth epistle: 
“ Lycurgus,” says he, “ introduced the power of the senate 
and of the Ephori, a thing very preservative of kingly go- 
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/ernment, which by this means lias honourably flourished 
for so many ages, because the law in effect was made king. 
Now the law cannot be king, unless there be some, who, 
if there should be occasion, may put the law in execution 
against the king. A kingly government so bounded and 
limited, he himself commends to the Sicilians: “ Let the 
people enjoy their liberty under a kingly government; let 
the king himself be accountable; let the law take place 
even against kings themselves, if they act contrary to law.” 
Aristotle likewise, in the third book of his Politics: “ Of all 
kingdoms,” says he, “ that are governed by laws, that of 
the Lacedemonians seems to be most truly and properly so.” 
And he says, all forms of kingly governments are accord¬ 
ing to settled and established laws; but one, which he calls 
ira/j/3aeri\£ia, or Absolute Monarchy, which lie does not 
mention ever to have obtained in any nation. So that 
Aristotle thought such a kingdom as that of the Lacede¬ 
monians was to be and deserve the name of a kingdom 
more properly than any other; and consequently that a 
king, though subordinate to his own people, was neverthe¬ 
less actually a king, arid properly so called. Now since 
so many and so great authors assert, that a kingly govern¬ 
ment both in name and thing may very well subsist even 
where the people, though they do not ordinarily exercise 
the supreme power, yet have it actually residing in them, 
and exercise it upon occasion; be not you of so mean a 
soul as to fear the downfall of grammar, and the confusion 
of the signification of words to that degree, as to betray 
the liberty of mankind and the state, rather than your 
glossary should not hold water. And know for the future, 
that words must be conformable to things, not things to 
words. By this means you will have more wit, and not 
run on in infinitum, which now you are afraid of. " It 
was to no purpose then for Seneca,” you say, “ to describe 
those three forms of government, as he has done.” Let 
Seneca do a thing to no purpose, so we enjoy our liberty. 
And if I mistake us not, wc are other sort of men, than to # 
be enslaved by Seneca’s flowers. And yet Seneca, though 
he says, that the sovereign power in a kingly government 
resides in a single person, says withal, that i( the power is 
the people’s,” and by them committed to the king for the 
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welfare of the whole, not for their ruin and destruction; 
and that the people has not given him a propriety in it, 
but the use of it. “ Kings at this rate,” you say, “ do not 
reign by God but by the people.” As if God did not so 
overrule the people, that they set up such kings as it 
pleases God.* Since Justinian himself openly acknow¬ 
ledges, that the Roman emperors derived their authority from 
that u royal law, whereby the people granted to them and 
vested in them all their own power and authority.” But 
how oft shall we repeat these things over and over again ? 
Then you take upon you to intermeddle with the constitu¬ 
tion of our government, in which you are no way concerned, 
who are both a stranger and a foreigner; but it shews your 
8auciness, and want of good manners. Come then, let us 
hear your solecisms, like a busy coxcomb as you are. You 
tell us, but it is in false Latin, “ that what those despera¬ 
does say, is only to deceive the people.” You rascal! was 
it not for this that you, a renegado grammarian, were so 
forward to intermeddle with the affairs of our government, 
that you might introduce your solecisms and barbarisms 
amongst us? But say, how have we deceived the people? 
“ The form of government which they have set up is not 
popular, but military.” This is what that herd of fugitives 
and vagabonds hired you to write. So that I shall not 
trouble myself to answer you, who bleat what you know 
nothing of, but I will answer them that hired you. “ Who 

• This must, I suppose, be regarded as a slip of the pen in Milton; 
for if the people set up only such princes as pleased God, then all 
auch princes as nations submit to voluntarily must ’•ule by a sort of 
mitigated divine right, and be at the same time approved of by God. 
But Milton would not have accepted of this conclusion. Besides, if 
the national will be overruled by the divine will, we have at once a sort 
of fidelity which frees men from their responsibility. It is much better 
to assume the affairs of this world to be regulated entirely by man, as 
■ creature answerable for his actions, which, if it were otherwise^ he 
would not be. Had Hobbes considered this subject properly, he would 
have repressed much of the anger which he has thrown away upon 
Such sophists as Plato and Aristotle; unless, in order to be consistent, 
he should argue that, as they were predestinated to be the advocates of 
liberty, so he was predestinated to chastise them: though if all human 
actions be fated, there can be neither liberty nor crime; we are all so 
many puppets in the hands of an invincible destiny, which acts and 
speaks through us, and makes use of our energies to fulfil heaven 
knows what purpose.—E d. 
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excluded the lords from parliament, was it the people V* 
Ay, it was the people; and in so doing they threw an in¬ 
tolerable yoke of slavery from off their necks. Those very 
soldiers, who you say did it were not foreigners, but our 
owrT countrymen, and a great part of the people; and they 
did it with the consent, and at the desire, of almost all the 
rest of the people, and not without the authority of the par¬ 
liament neither. “ Was it the people that cut off part of the 
house of commons, forcing some away ?” &c. Yes, I say, 
it was the people. For whatever the better and sounder 
part of the senate did, in which the true power of the people 
resided, why may not the people be said to have done it? 
What if the greater part of the senate should choose to be 
slaves, or to expose the government to sale, ought not the 
lesser number to interpose, and endeavour to retain their 
liberty, if it be in their power?* “ But the officers of the 
army and their soldiers did it.” And we are beholden to 
those officers for not being wanting to the state, but repel¬ 
ling the tumultuary violence of the citizens and mechanics 
of London, who, like that rabble that appeared forClodius, 
had but a little before beset the very parliament-house ? 
Do you therefore call the right of the parliament, to whom 
it properly and originally belongs to take care of the 
liberty of the people both in peace and war, a military- 
power ? But it is no wonder that those traitors that have 
dictated these passages to you should talk at that rate; 
so that profligate faction of Antony and his adherents used 
to call the senate of Rome, when they armed themselves 
against the enemies of their country—-the camp of Pom- 
pey. And now I am glad to understand, that they of 
your party envy Cromwell, that most valiant general ot 
our army, for undertaking that expedition in Ireland, (so 
acceptable to Almighty God,) surrounded witli a joyful 
crowd of his friends, and prosecuted with the well-wishes 

* This may at first sight, perhaps, appear a dangerous doctrine, as it sets 
up the power of the minority above that of the majority. But no country 
can be governed by counting heads. It is the majority of intelligence, 
and energy of resolution, and aptitude for business that really govern* 
mankind. The majority of numbers may be ignorant and slavish. 
But that can be no reason why the glorious minority of enlightened 
men should submit if they can avoid it to be slaves along with them. 
—Ed. 
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of the people, and the prayers of all good men : for I ques¬ 
tion not but at the news of his many victories there, they 
are by this time burst with spleen. I pass by many of 
your impertinenoies concerning the Roman soldiers. What 
follows is most notoriously false: “The power of the 
people,” 6ay you, “ceases where there is a king.” By 
what law or right is that, since it is known that almost 
all kings, of what nations soever, received their authority 
from the people upon certain conditions ? which if the king 
do not perform, I wish you would inform us, why that 
power, which was but a trust, should not return to the 
people, as well from a king, as from a consul, or any other 
magistrate. For when you tell us, that it is necessary for 
the public safety, you do but trifle with us; for the safety of 
the public is equally concenied, whether it be from a king, 
or from a senate, or from a triumvirate, that the power 
Avherewith they were entrusted reverts to the people, upon 
their abuse of it; and yet you yourself grant, that it may 
so revert from all sorts of magistrates, a king only excepted. 
Certainly, if no people in their right wits ever committed 
the government either to a king, or other magistrates, for 
any other purpose than for the common good of them all, 
there can be no reason why, to prevent the utter ruin of 
them all, they may not as well take it back again from a 
king, as from other, governors ; nay, and it may with 
far greater ease be taken from one, than from many. And 
to invest any mortal creature with a power over themselves, 
on any other terms than upon trust, were extreme mad¬ 
ness; nor is it credible that any people cince the creation 
of the world, who had freedom of will, were ever so 
miserably silly, as either to part with the power for ever, 
and to all purposes, or to revoke it from those whom 
they had entrusted with it, but upon most urgent and 
weighty reasons. If dissensions, if civil wars, are oc¬ 
casioned thereby, there cannot any right accrue from 
thence to the king, to retain that power by force of arms, 
which the people challenge from him as their own. Whence 
it follows that what you say, and we do no* deny, that 
“ governors are not likely to be changed,” is true with 
respect to the people's prudence, not the king’s right; but 
that, therefore, they ought never to be changed upon no 
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oocasion whatsoever, that does not follow by no means; 
nor have you hitherto alleged anything, or made appear 
any right of kings to the contrary, but that all the people 
concurring, they may lawfully be deposed when unfit for 
government; provided it may be done, as it has been often 
done in your own country of France, without any tumults 
or civil wars. Since, therefore, the safety of the people, 
and not that of a tyrant, is the supreme law; and conse¬ 
quently ought to be alleged on the people's behalf against 
a tyrant, and not for him against them, you that go about 
to pervert so sacred and so glorious a law, with your fal¬ 
lacies and jugglings ; you who would have this supreme 
law, and which of all others is most beneficial to mankind, 
to serve only for the impunity of tyrants; let me tell you, 
(since you call us Englishmen so often inspired, and en¬ 
thusiasts, and prophets,) let me, I say, be so far a prophet 
as to tell you that the vengeance of God and man hangs 
over your head for so horrid a crime; although your sub¬ 
jecting all mankind to tyranny, as far as in you lies, which 
in effect is no better than condemning them to be devoured 
by wild beasts, is in itself part of its own vengeance; and 
whithersoever you fly, and wheresoever you wander, will 
first or last pursue you with its furies, and overtake you, 
and cause you to rave worse than you do at present. I 
come now to your second argument, which is not unlike 
the first: if the people may resume their liberty, “ there 
would be no difference,” say you, “ betwixt a popular 
state and a kingdom; but that in a kingdom one man 
rules, and in a popular state many.” And what if that 
were true; would the state have any prejudice by it? Hut 
you yourself tell us of other differences mat would be not¬ 
withstanding ; to wit, of “ time and succession; for in 
popular states the magistrates are generally chosen yearly 
whereas kings, if they behave themselves well, are perpe¬ 
tual ; and in most kingdoms there is a succession in the 
same family. But let them differ from one another, or 
not differ, I regard not those petty things : in this they 
agree, that when the public good requires it, the people 
may, without doing injury to any, resume that power for 
the public safety, which they committed to another for 
that end and purpose. “ But according to the royal law 
VOL. i. L 
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bv the Romans so called, which is mentioned in the in¬ 
stitutes, the people of Rome granted all their power and 
authority to the prince.” They did so by compulsion; 
the emperor being willing to ratify their tyranny by the 
authority of a law. But of this we have spoken before; 
and their own lawyers, commenting upon this place in the 
institutes, confess as much. So that we make no question 
but the people may revoke what they were forced to grant, 
and granted against their wills. But most rational it is 
to suppose that the people of Rome transferred no other 
power to the prince than they had before granted to their 
own magistrates; and that was a power to govern accord¬ 
ing to law, and a revocable, not an absurd, tyrannical 
power. Hence it was that the emperors assumed the con¬ 
sular dignity, and that of the tribunes of the people; but 
after Julius Caesar, not one of them pretended to the dic¬ 
tatorship : in the Circus Maximus they used to adore the 
people, as I have said already out of Tacitus and Clau- 
dian. But “ as heretofore many private persons have 
sold themselves into slavery, so a whole nation may.” 
Thou jailbird of a knight, thou day-spirit, thou everlasting 
scandal to thy native country ! The most despicable slaves 
in the world ought to abhor and spit upon such a factor for 
slavery, such a public pander as thou art. Certainly, if 
people had so enslaved themselves to kings, then might 
kings turn them over to other masters, or sell them for 
money, and yet we know that kings cannot so much as 
alienate the demesnes of the crown ; and shall he that has 
but the crown, and the revenues that belong to it, as an 
usufructuary, and those given him by the people, can he 
be said to have, as it were, purchased the people, and 
made them his propriety? Though you were bored through 
both ears, and went barefoot, you would not be so vile 
and despicable, so much more contemptible than all slaves, 
as the broaching such a scandalous doctrine as this makes 
you. But go on, and punish yourself for your rogueries 
as now you do, though against your will. You frame 
a long discourse of the law of war; which is nothing to 
the purpose in this place : for neither did Charles conquer 
as; and for his ancestors, if it were never so much granted 
that they did, yet have they often renounced their title as 
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conquerors. And certain it is, that we were never so con¬ 
quered, but that as we swore allegiance to them, so they 
swore to maintain our laws, and govern by them: which 
laws, when Charles had notoriously violated, taken in 
what capacity you will, as one who had formerly been a 
conqueror or was now a perjured king, wc subdued him 
by force, he himself having begun with us first. And ac¬ 
cording to your own opinion, “ Whatever is acquired by 
war, becomes his property that acquired it.” So that 
how full soever you are of words, how impertinent soever 
a babbler, whatever you prate, how great a noise soever 
you make, what quotations soever out of the rabbins, 
though you make yourself never so lioarBe, to the end of 
this chapter, assure yourself that nothing of it makes for 
the king, he being now conquered, but all for us, who by 
God's assistance are conquerors. 


CHAPTER VII. 

To avoid two very great inconvenieneics, and, consider¬ 
ing your own weight, very weighty ones indeed, you de¬ 
nied in the foregoing chapter that the people’s power was 
superior to that of the king; for if that should be granted, 
kings must provide themselves of some other name, be¬ 
cause the people would indeed be king, and some divisions 
in your system of politics would be confounded : the first 
of which inconveniencies would thwart with your dic¬ 
tionary, and the latter overthrow your politics. To these 
I have given such an answer as shews, that though our 
own safety and liberty were the principal things I aimed 
the preservation of, yet withal I had some consideration 
of salving your dictionary and your politics. “ Now,” 
say you, “ I will prove by other arguments, that a king 
cannot be judged by his own subjects; of which argu¬ 
ments this shall be the greatest and most convincing, that 
a king has no peer in his kingdom.” What! can a 
king have no peer in his kingdom ? What then is the 
meaning of those twelve ancient peers of the kings of 
France: Are they fables and trines? Are they called 
so in vain, and in mock only ? Have a care how you 
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affront those principal men of that kingdom ; who if they 
are not the king’s peers, as they are called, I am afraid 
your dictionary, which is the only thing you are concerned 
for, will be found more faulty in France than in England. 
But go to, let us hear your demonstration, that a king has 
no peer in his own kingdom. (i Because,” say you, “ the 
people of Rome, when they had banished their king, ap- 
pdinted not one, but two consuls: and the reason was, 
that if one of them should transgress the laws, his colleague 
might be a check to him.” There could hardly have been 
devised anything more silly : how came it to pass then, 
that but one of the consuls had the bundles of rods carried 
before him, and not both, if two were appointed, that each 
might have a power over the other ? And what if both 
had conspired against the commonwealth? Would not 
the case then be the very same that it would have been, if 
one consul only had been appointed without a colleague? 
But we know very well that both consuls, and all other 
magistrates, were bound to obey the senute whenever the 
senate and the people saw that the interest of the common¬ 
wealth so required. We have a famous instance of that in 
the decemvirs, who though they were invested with the 
power of consuls, and were the chief magistrates, yet the 
authority of the senate reduced them all, though they 
struggled to retain the government. Nay, we read that 
some consuls, before they went out of office, had been de¬ 
clared enemies, and arms have been taken up against them; 
for in. those days no man looked upon him as a consul 
who acted as an enemy. So war was v»aged against An¬ 
tony, though a consul, by authority of the senate; in 
which, being worsted, he would have been put to death, 
but that Octavius, affecting the empire, sided with him to 
subvert the commonwealth. Now whereas you say, “ That 
it is a property peculiar to kingly majesty that the power 
resides in a single person ;” that is but a loose expression, 
like the rest of what you say, and is contradicted by your¬ 
self a little after: “ For the Hebrew judges,” you say, 
u ruled as long as they lived, and there was but one of 
them at a time; the Scripture also calls them kings, and 
yet they were accountable to the great council.” Thus, 
we see, that an itch of vainglory, in being thought to 
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liave said all that can be said, makes you hardly say 
anything but contradictions. Then, I ask, what kind 
of government that was in the Roman empire, when 
sometimes two, sometimes three emperors reigned all at 
once ? Do you reckon them to have been emperors, 
that is, kings, or was it an aristocracy, or a triumvirate? 
Or will you deny, that the Roman empire under Anto¬ 
ninus and Verus, under Diocletian and Maximian, under 
Constantine and Licinius, was still but one entire empire ? 
If these princes were not kings, your three forms of go¬ 
vernment will hardly hold; if they were, then it is not an 
essential property of a kingly government to reside in a 
single person. “ If one of these offend, 1 ” say you, “ then 
may the other refer the matter to the senate, or the people, 
where he may be accused and condemned.” And does 
not the senate and the people then judge, when the mat¬ 
ter is so referred to them ? So that if you will give any 
credit to yourself, there needs not one colleague to judge 
another. Such a miserable advocate as you, if you were 
not so wretched a fellow as you are, would deserve com¬ 
passion ; you lie every way so open to blows, that if one 
were minded for sport’s sake to make a pass at any part 
of you, he could hardly miss, let him aim where he 
would. “ It is ridiculous,” say you, “ to imagine that a 
king will ever appoint judges to condemn himself.” But 
I can tell you of an emperor, that was no ridiculous per¬ 
son, but an excellent prince, and that was Trajan, w'ho 
when he delivered a dagger to a certain Roman magis¬ 
trate, its the custom w’as, that being the badge of his 
office, frequently thus admonished him, ts Take this sword, 
and use it for me, if I do as I ought; if otherwise, 
against me: for miscarriages in the supreme magistrate 
are less excusable.” This Dion and Aurelius Victor say 
of him. You see here, that a worthy emperor appointed 
one to judge himself, though he did not make him equal. 
Tiberius perhaps mi^ht have said as much out of vanity 
and hypocrisy ; but it is almost a crime to imagine, that 
so good and virtuous a prince as Trajan, did not really 
speak as he thought, and according to what he appre¬ 
hended right and just. How much more reasonable 
was it, that though he were superior to the senate in 
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power, and might, if he would, have refused to yield them 
any obedience, vet he actually did obey them, as by 
virtue of his office he ought to do, and acknowledged 
their right in the government to be superior to his own ! 
For so Pliny tells us in his Panegyric: “ The senate both 
desired and commanded you to he consul a fourth time; 
you may know by the obedience you pay them, that this 
is no word of flattery, but of power.” And a little after, 
“ This is the design you aim at, to restore our lost liberty.” 
And Trajan was not of that mind alone; the senate 
thought so too, and were of opinion, that their authority 
was indeed supreme: for they that could command their 
emperor, might judge him. So the emperor Marcus Au¬ 
relius, when Cassius, governor of Syria, endeavoured to 
get the empire from him, referred himself either to the 
senate, or the people of Rome, and declared himself ready 
to lay down the government, if they would have it so. 
Now how should a man determine of the right of kings 
better, and more truly, than out of the very mouths of 
the best of kings? Indeed every good king accounts 
either the senate, or the people, not only equal, but supe¬ 
rior to himself by the law of nature. But a tyrant 
being by nature inferior to all men, every one that is 
stronger than he ought to be accounted not only his 
equal, but superior: for as heretofore nature taught men 
from force and violence to betake themselves to laws ; so 
wherever the laws are set at nought, the same dictate of 
nature must necessarily prompt us to betake ourselves to 
force again. “ To be of this opinion,” says Cicero pro 
Sestio, “ is a sign of wisdom ; to put it in practice, ar¬ 
gues courage and resolution; and to do both, is the effect 
of virtue in its perfection.” Let this stand then as a set¬ 
tled maxim of the law of nature, never to be shaken by 
any artifices of flatterers, that the senate, or the people, 
,are superior to kings, be they good or bad: which is but 
what you yourself do in effect confess, when you tell us, 
that the authority of kings was derived from the people. 
For that power, which they transferred to princes, doth 
yet naturally, or, as I may say, virtually reside in them¬ 
selves notwithstanding: for so natural causes, that pro¬ 
duce any effect by a certain eminency of operation, do 
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always retain more of their own virtue and energy than 
they impart; nor do they, by communicating to others, 
exhaust themselves. You see, the closer we keep to na¬ 
ture, the more evidently does the people’s power appear 
to be above that of the prince. And this is likewise cer¬ 
tain, that the people do not freely, and of choice, settle 
the government in the king absolutely, so as to give him 
a propriety in it, nor by nature can do so : but only for 
the public safety and liberty, which, when the king ceases 
to take care of, then the people in effect have given him 
nothing at all: for nature says, the people gave it him to 
a particular end and purpose ; which end, if neither na¬ 
ture nor the people can uttain, the people’s gift becomes 
no more valid than any other void covenant or agreement. 
These reasons prove very fully, that the people are supe¬ 
rior to the king; and so vour “ greatest and most con¬ 
vincing argument, that a king cannot be judged by his 
people, because he has no peer in his kingdom,” nor any 
superior, falls to the ground. For you take that for 
granted, which we by no means allow. “ In a popular 
state,” say you, “the magistrates being appointed by the 
people, may likewise be punished for their crimes by the 
people : in an aristocracy the senators may be punished 
by their colleagues : but it is a prodigious thing to pro¬ 
ceed criminally against a king in his own kingdom, and 
make him plead for his life.” What can you conclude 
from hence, but that they who set up kings over them, are 
the most miserable and most silly people in the world ? 
But, I pray, what is the reason why the people may not 
punish a king that becomes a malefactor, as well as they 
may popular magistrates and senators in an aristocracy ? 
Do you think that all they who live under a kingly go¬ 
vernment, were so strangely in love with slavery, as when 
they might be free, to choose vassalage, and to put them¬ 
selves all and entirely under the dominion of one man, 
who often happens to be an ill man, and often a fool, so 
as whatever cause might be, to leave themselves no refuge, 
in, no relief from, the laws nor the dictates of nature, 
against the tyranny of a most outrageous master, when 
such a one happens? Why do they then lender con¬ 
ditions to their kings, when they first enter upon their 
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government, and prescribe laws for them to govern by 
Do they do this to be trampled upon the more, and be 
the more laughed to scorn? Can it be imagined, that a 
whole people would ever so vilify themselves, depart from 
their own interest to that degree, be so wanting to them¬ 
selves, as to place all their hopes in one man, and he very 
often the most vain person of them all ? To what end do 
they require an oath of their kings, not to act anything 
contrary to law ? We must suppose them to do this, that 
(poor creatures !) they may learn to their sorrow, that 
kings only may commit perjury with impunity. This is 
what your own wicked conclusions hold forth. u If a 
king, that is elected, promise anything to his people upon 
oath, which, if he would not have sworn to, perhaps tney 
would not have chose him, yet if he refuse to perform that 
promise, he falls not under the people’s censure. Nay, 
though he swear to his subjects at his election, that he 
will administer justice to them according to the laws of 
the kingdom ; and that if he do not, they shall be dis¬ 
charged of their allegiance, and himself ipBO facto cease 
to be their king; yet if he break this oath, it is God and 
not man that must require it of him/’ I have transcribed 
these lines, not for their elegance, for they are barbarously 
expressed; nor because I think there needs any answer to 
them, for they answer themselves, they explode and damn 
themselves by their notorious falsehood and loathsome¬ 
ness : but I did it to recommend you to kings for your 
great merits; that among so many places as there are at a 
court, they may put you into some preferment or office 
that may be fit for you. Some are princes’ secretaries, 
some their cup-bearers, some masters of the revels; I 
think you had heBt be master of the perjuries to some of 
them. You Bhall not be master of the ceremonies, you 
are too much a clown for that; but their treachery and 
perfidiousness shall be under your care. But that men 
, may see that you are both a fool and a knave to the highest 
degree, let us consider these last assertions of yours a little 
more narrowly : “ A king,” say you, “ though he swear 
to his subjects at his election, that he will govern accord¬ 
ing to law, and that if he do not, they Bhall be dis¬ 
charged of their allegiance, and he himself ipso facto cease 
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to be their king; yet can he not be deposed or punished 
by them.” Why not a king, I pray, as well as popular 
magistrates ? because in a popular state, the people do 
not transfer all their power to the magistrates. And do 
they, in the case that you have put, vest it all in the king, 
when they place him in the government upon those terms 
expressly, to hold it no longer than he uses it well? 
Therefore it is evident, that a king sworn to observe the 
laws, if he transgress them, may be punished and de¬ 
posed, as well as popular magistrates. So that you can 
make no more use of that invincible argument of the 
people’s transferring all their right and power to the 
prince; you yourself have battered it down with your own 
engines. Hear now another most powerful and invin¬ 
cible argument of his, why subjects cannot judge their 
kings : t( Because he is bound by no law, being himself 
the sole lawgiver.” Which having been proved already 
to be most false, this great reason comes to nothing, as 
well as the former. But the reason why princes have 
but seldom been proceeded against for personal and pri¬ 
vate crimes, as whoredom, and adultery, and the like, is 
not because they could not justly be punished even for 
such, but lest the people should receive more prejudice 
through disturbances that might be occasioned by the 
king’s death, and the change of affairs, than they would 
be profited by the punishment of one man or two. But 
when they begin to be universally injurious and insuffer¬ 
able, it has always been the opinion of all nations, that 
then, being tyrants, it is lawful to put them to death any 
how, condemned or uncondemned. Hence Cicero, in his 
Second Philippic, says thus of those that killed Caesar: 

“ They were the first that ran through with their swords, 
not a man who affected to be king, but who was actually 
settled in the government; which, as it was a worthy and 
godlike action, so it is set before us for our imitation.” 
How unlike are you to him ! “ Murder, adulteiy, inju¬ 
ries, are not regal and public, but private and personal 
crimes.” Well said, parasite ! you have obliged all pimprf * 
and profligates in courts by this expression. How inge¬ 
niously do you act both the parasite and the pimp with 
the same breath! u A king that is an adulterer, or a 
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murderer, may yet govern well, and consequently ought 
not to be put to death, because, together with his life, he 
must lose his kingdom ; and it was never yet allowed by 
God’s laws, or man’s, that for one and the same crime, a 
man was to be punished twice.” Infamous foulmouth 
wretch ! By the same reason the magistrates in a popu¬ 
lar state, or in an aristocracy, ought never to be put to 
death, for fear of double punishment; no judge, no sena¬ 
tor must die, for they must lose their magistracy too, as 
well as their lives. As you have endeavoured to take all 
power out of the people’s hands, and vest it in the king, 
so you would all majesty too : a delegated translatitious 
majesty we allow; but that majesty does chiefly and pri¬ 
marily reside in him, you can no more prove, than you 
can that power and authority does. “ A king,” you say, 
u cannot commit treason against his people, but a people 
may against their king.” And yet a king is what he is for 
the people only, not the people for him. Hence I infer, 
that the whole body of the people, or the greater part of 
them, must needs have greater power than the king. This 
you deny, and begin to cast up accounts: “ He is of 
greater power than any one, than any two, than any three, 
than any ten, than any hundred, than any thousand, than 
any ten thousand.” Be it so. “ He is of more power than 
half the people.” I will not deny that neither. “ Add now 
half of the other half, will he not have more power than 
all those?” Not at all. Goon: why do you take away 
the board? Do you not understand progression in arith¬ 
metic? He begins to reckon after another manner. “ Has 
not the king, and the nobility together, more power?” No, 
Mr. Changeling, I deny that too, if by the nobility, whom 
you style optimates, you mean the peers only; for it may 
nappen that amongst the whole number of them, there 
may not be one man deserving that appellation: for it 
often falls out, that there are better and wiser men than 
/they amongst the commons, whom in conjunction with the 
greater or the better part of the people I should not scruple 
to call by the name of, and take them for, all the people, 
<r But if the king is not superior in power to all the people 
together, fte is then a king but of single persons, he is not 
the king of the whole body of the people. You say well; 
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no more he is, unless they are content he should be so. 
Now balance your accounts, and you will find that by 
miscasting, you have lost your principal. “ The English 
say, that the right of majesty originally and principally 
resides in the people ; which principle would introduce a 
confusion of all states ” What of an aristocracy and de¬ 
mocracy ? But let that pass. What if it should over¬ 
throw a gynaeocracy too ? (i. e. a government of one or 
more women,) under which state or form of government, 
they say you are in danger of being beaten at home; would 
not the people of England do you a kindness in that, you 
sheepish fellow, you ? But there is no hope of that. For 
it is most justly so ordered, since you would subject all 
mankind to tyranny abroad, that you .yourself should live 
in a scandalous most unmanlike slavery at home. “ We 
must tell you,” you say, “ what we mean by the word 
people.” There are a great many other things, which you 
stand more in need of being told : for of things that more 
immediately concern you, you seem altogether ignorant, 
and never to have learnt anything but words and letters, 
not to be capable of anything else. But this you think 
you know, that by the word people we mean the common 
people only, exclusive of the nobility, because we have 
put down the House of Lords. And yet that very thing 
shews, that under the word people we comprehend all our 
natives, of what order and degree soever; in that we have 
settled one supreme senate only, in which the nobility also, 
as a part of the people, (not in their own right, as they did 
before; but representing those boroughs or counties for 
which they may be chose,) may give their votes. Then you 
inveigh against the common people, as being “ blind and 
brutish, ignorant of the art of governing;” you say there 
is 16 nothing more empty, more vain, more inconstant more 
uncertain than they.” All which is very true of yourself, 
and it is true likewise of the rabble, but not- of the middle 
9ort, amongst whom the most prudent men, and most skil¬ 
ful in affairs, are generally found; others are most com¬ 
monly diverted either by luxury and plenty, or by want and 
poverty, from virtue, and the study of laws and govern¬ 
ment. “ There are many ways,” you say, lt by which 
kings come to the crown, so as not to be beholden to the 
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people at all for it;” and especially, “ those that inherit a 
kingdom.” But those nations must certainly be slaves, 
and born to slavery, that acknowledge any one to be their 
lord and master so absolutely, as that they are his inhe¬ 
ritance, and corne to him by descent, without any consent 
of their own ; they deserve not the appellation of subjects 
nor of freemen, nor can they justly be reputed such ; nor 
are they to be accounted as a civil society, but must be 
looked on as the possessions and estate of their lord, and his 
family: for I see no difference as to the right of ownership 
betwixt them and slaves, or beasts. Secondly, “ They that 
come to the crown by conquest cannot acknowledge them¬ 
selves to have received from the people the power to usurp/’ 
We are not now discoursing of a conqueror, but of a con¬ 
quered king; what a conqueror may lawfully do, we will 
discourse elsewhere; do you keep to your subject. But 
whereas you ascribe to kings that ancient right, that mas¬ 
ters of families have over their households, and take an 


example from thence of their absolute power; I have shown 
already ovei and over, that there is no likeness at all be¬ 
twixt them. And Aristotle, (whom you name so often,) if 
you had read him, would have taught you as much in the 
beginning of his Politics, where he says they judge amiss, 
that think there is but little difference-betwixt a king, and 
a master of a family: “ For that there is not a numerical, 
but a spccifical difference betwixt a kingdom and a family.” 
For when villages grew to be towns and cities, that regal 
domestic right vanished by degrees, and was no more 
owned. Hence Diodorous, in nis first book, says, that 
anciently kingdoms were transmitted not to the former 
kings* sons, but to those that had best deserved of the 
people. And Justin, “ Originally,” says he, “ the govern¬ 
ment of nations, and of countries, was by kings, who were 
exalted to that height of majesty, not by popular ambition, 
but for their moderation, which commended them to good 
'men/' Whence it is manifest, that, in the very beginning 
of nations, that fatherly and hereditary government gave 
way to virtue, and the people’s right: which is the most 
natural reason and cause, and was the true rise of kingly 
government. For at first men entered into societies, not 
that any one might insult over all the rest, but that in case. 
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any should injure another, there might be laws and judges 
to protect them from wrong, or at least to punish the wrong 
doers. When men were at first dispersed and scattered 
asunder, some wise and eloquent man persuaded them to 
enter into civil societies, “ that he himself,” say you, 
“ might exercise dominion over them, when so united.” 
Perhaps you meant this of Nimrod, who is said to have 
been the first tyrant. Or else it proceeds from your own 
malice only, and certainly it cannot have been true of 
those great and generous spirited men, but is a fiction of 
your own, not warranted by any authority that I ever 
heard of. For all ancient writers tell us, that those first 
institutes of communities of men had a regard to the good 
and safety of mankind only, and not to any private advan¬ 
tages of their own, or to make themselves great or power¬ 
ful. One thing I cannot pass by, which I suppose you 
intended for an emblem, to set off' the rest of this chapter: 
“ If a consul,’” say you, “ had been to be accused before 
his magistracy expired, there must have been a dictator 
created for that purposethough you had said before, 
u that for that very reason there were two of them.” 
Just so your positions always agree with one another, 
and almost every page declares how weak and frivolous 
whatever you say or write upon any subject is. " Under 
the ancient Saxon kings,” you say, “ the people were 
never called to parliaments.” If any of our own country¬ 
men had asserted such a thing, I could easily have con¬ 
vinced him that he was in error. But I am not so much 
concerned at your mistaking our affairs, because you are 
a foreigner. This in effect is all you say of the right 
of kings in general. Many other things I omit, for you 
use many digressions, and put things down that either have 
no ground at all, or are nothing to the purpose, and my 
design is not to vie with you in impertinence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

If you had published your own opinion, Salmasius, con¬ 
cerning the right of kings in general, without affronting 
any persons in particular, notwithstanding this alteration of 
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affairs in England, as long as you did but use your own 
liberty in writing what yourself thought fit, no Englishman 
could have any cause to have been displeased with you, 
nor would you have made good the opinion you maintain 
ever a whit the less. For if it he a positive command 
both of Moses and of Christ himself, “ that all men what¬ 
soever, whether Spaniards, French, Italians, Germans, 
English, or Scots, should be subject to their princes, be 
they good or bad,” which you asserted, p. 127, to what 
purpose was it for you, who are a foreigner, and unknown 
to us, to be tampering with our laws, and to read us 
lectures out of them as out of your own papers and mis¬ 
cellanies, which, be they how they will, you have taught 
us already in a great many words, that they ought to give 
way to the laws of God? But now it is apparent, that 
you have undertaken the defence of this royal cause, not 
so much out of your own inclination, as partly because you 
were hired, and that at a good round price too, considering 
how things are with him that set you on work; and partly, 
it is like, out of expectation of some greater reward here¬ 
after, to publish a scandalous libel against the English, 
who are injurious to none of their neighbours, and meddle 
with their own matters only. If there were no such thing 
as that in the case, is it credible, that any man should be 
so impudent or so mad, as though he be a stranger, and at 
a great distance from us, yet of his own accord to inter¬ 
meddle with our affairs, and side with a party? What the 
devil is it to you, w hat the English do among themselves ? * 
• In this rough style of diplomacy Milton asserts the doctrine of 
non-intervention. He had no respect for the theory of the balance of 
power, or for the policy of holy alliances, which inculcate the opinion 
that princes are bound to support each other on their stools, however 
much their people may be disgusted with them. We have outlived 
that idea, and, after the lapse of two hundred years, have come to the 
point from which Milton started in politics. We now admit, theoreti¬ 
cally and practically, that every nation has a right to deal in any way 
, Jt thinks proper with its rulers; to depose or exile them if they find 
it necessary, without rousing the indignation of other princes, and in¬ 
citing them to what we denominate intervention. Salmasius, however, 
was a sort of crusader in the cause of royalty; and had his eloquence 
been equal to his seal, would have precipitated the whole continent 
upon Great Britain, which had excited the hatred of all arbitrary go¬ 
vernments by the execution of its first magistrate. Prudence alone re¬ 
strained them within due bounds, though it would not perhaps be un- 
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AVhat would you have, pragmatical puppy ? What would 
you be at ? Have you no concerns of your own at home? 
I wish you had the same concerns that that famous Olus, 
your fellow busybody in the Epigram, had ; and perhaps 
so you have ; you deserve them, 1 am sure. Or did that 
hotspur your wife, who encouraged yon to write what you 
have done for outlawed Charles’s sake, promise you some 
profitable professor's place in England, and God knows 
what gratifications at Charles’s return ? But assure your¬ 
selves, my mistress and my master, that England admits 
neither of wolves, nor owners of wolves : so that it is no 
wonder you spit so much venom at our English mastiffs. 
It were better for you to return to those illustrious titles of 
yours in France; first to that hungerstarved lordship of yours 
at St. Lou ; * and in the next place to the sacred consistory 
of the most Christian king. Being a counsellor to the 
prince, you are at too great a distance from your own 
country. But I see full well, that she neither desires you, 
nor your counsel ; nor did it appear she did, when you 
were there a few years ago, and began to lick a cardinal’s 
trencher: she is in the right, by my troth, and can very 
willingly suffer such a little fellow as you, that are but one 
half of a man, to run up and down with your mistress of a 
wife, and your desks full of trifles and fooleries, till you 
light somewhere or other upon a stipend large enough for 
a knight of the grammar, or an illustrious critic on horse¬ 
back, if any prince or state has a mind to hire a vagabond 
doctor that is to be sold at a good round price. But here 
is one that will bid for you ; whether you are a merchant¬ 
able commodity or not, and what you are worth, we shall 
see by and by. You say, “ The parricides assert, that the 

fair to presume from their bestowing on the wandering Stuart more 
counsel than cash, that they were* secretly possessed by the conviction, 
now tacitly admitted throughout the world, that Charles I. had pro¬ 
voked his fate and deserved it. But whatever may have been their 
opinion on this point, to invade England has never been considered an 
easy enterprise; partly on account of its insular position, but chiefly 
because its inhabitants inspire in their neighbours no desire to come to 
close quarters with them.—E d. 

* St. Lou, in Latin, Sanctus Lupus, Saint Wolf, is the name of a 
place in I ranee, where Salmasius had some small estate, and was called 
so from St. Lupus, a German bishop, who with St. German, came over 
into England, Anno Dom. 429. 
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government of England is not merely kingly, but that it is 
a mixed government.” Sir Thomas Smith, a countryman 
of ours in Edward the Sixth’s days, a good lawyer and a 
statesman, one whom you yourself'will not call a parricide, 
in the beginning of a book which he wrote “of the Common¬ 
wealth of England,” asserts the same thing, and not of our 
government only, but of almost all others m the world, and 
tnat out of Aristotle ; and he says it is not possible, that 
any government should otherwise subsist. But as if you 
thought it a crime to say anything, and not unsay it again, 
you repeat your former threadbare contradictions. You 
say, “ There neither is nor ever was any nation, that did 
not understand by the very name of a king, a person whose 
authority is inferior to God alone, and who is accounta¬ 
ble to no other.” And yet a little after you confess, “ that 
the name of a king was formerly given to such powers and 
magistrates as had not a full and absolute right of them¬ 
selves, but had a dependence upon the people, as the 
suffetes among the Carthaginians, the Hebrew judges, the 
kings of the Lacedemonians, and of Arragon.” Are you 
not very consistent with yourself? Then you reckon up 
five several sorts of monarchies out of Aristotle; in one of 
which only that right obtained, which you say‘is common 
to all kings. Concerning which I have said already more 
than once, that neither doth Aristotle give an instance of 
any such monarchy, nor was there ever any such in being: 
the other four he clearly demonstrates that they were 
bounded by established laws, and the king’s power subject 
to those laws. The first of which four was that of the 
Lacedemonians, which in his opinion did of all others best 
deserve the name of a kingdom. The second was such as 
obtained among barbarians, which was lasting, because 
regulated by laws, and because the people willingly sub¬ 
mitted to it; whereas, by the same author’s opinion in 
his third book, what king soever retains the sovereignty 
against the people’s will, is no longer to be accounted a 
king, but a downright tyrant; all which is true likewise 
of his third sort of kings, which he calls ASsymnetes, who 
were chosen by the people, and most commonly for a cer¬ 
tain time only, and for some particular purposes, such as 
the Roman dictators were. The fourth sort he makes of 
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such as reigned in the heroical days, upon whom for their 
extraordinary merits the people of their own accord con¬ 
ferred the government, but yet bounded by laws; nor could 
these retain the sovereignty against the will of the people; 
nor do these four sorts of kingly governments differ, he 
says, from tyranny in anything else, but only in that these 
governments are with the good liking of the people, and 
that against their will. The fifth sort of kingly govern¬ 
ment, which he calls 7rap/3aeriActa, or absolute monarchy, 
in which the supreme power resides in the king’s person, 
which you pretend to be the right of all kings, is utterly 
condemned by the philosopher, as neither for the good of 
mankind, nor consonant to justice or nature, unless some 
people should be content to live under such a govern¬ 
ment, and withal confer it upon such as excel all others in 
virtue. These things any man may read in the third book 
of his Politics. But you, I believe, that once in your life, 
you might appear witty and florid, pleased yourself with 
making a comparison “ betwixt these five sorts of kingly 
government, and the five zones of the world j betwixt the 
two extremes of kingly power, there are three more tem¬ 
perate species interposed, as there lie three zones betwixt 
the torrid and the frigid.” Pretty rogue ! what ingenious 
comparisons he always makes us ! may you for ever be 
banished whither you yourself condemn an absolute king¬ 
dom to he, that is, to the frigid zone, which when you are 
there, will be doubly cold to what it was before. In the 
meanwhile we shall expect that new-fashioned sphere 
which you describe, from you our modem Archimedes, in 
which there shall be two extreme zones, one torrid, and the 
other frigid, and three temperate ones lying betwixt. “ The 
kings of the Lacedemonians,” you say, “ might lawfully be 
imprisoned, but it was not lawful to put them to death.” 
Why not? Because the ministers of justice, and some 
foreign soldiers, being surprised at the novelty of the 
thing, thought it not lawful to lead Agis to his execution, 
though condemned to die ? And the people of Lacedemon 
were displeased at his death, not because condemned to. 
die, though a king, but because lie was a good man and 
popular, and bad been circumvented by a faction of the 
great ones. Says Plutarch, “Agis uas the first king 
VOL. I. M 
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that was put to death by the ephori;” in which words 
he does not pretend to tell us what lawfully might be 
done, but what actually was done. For to imagine that 
such as may lawfully accuse a king, ancL imprison him, 
may not also lawfully put him to death, is a childish 
eonceit. At last you betake yourself to give an account 
of the right of English kings. “ There never was,” you 
say, u but one king in England.” This you say, because 
you had said before, " unless a king be sole in the go¬ 
vernment, he cannot be a king.” Which if it be true, 
some of them, who I had thought had been kings of 
England, were not really so; for to omit many of our 
Saxon kings, who had either their sons or their brothers 

E artners with them in the government, it is known that 
ing Henry II., of the Norman race, reigned together 
with his son. u Let them shew,” say you, “a precedent 
of any kingdom under the government of a single person, 
who has not an absolute power ; though in some kingdoms 
more remiss, in others more intense.” Do you shew any 
power that is absolute, and yet remiss, you ass? is not 
that power that is absolute the supreme power of all? 
How can it then be both supreme and remiss ? What¬ 
soever kings you shall acknowledge to be invested with a 
remiss (or a less) power, those I will easily make appear 
to have no absolute power; and consequently to be infe¬ 
rior to a people free by nature, who is both its own law¬ 
giver, and can make the regal power more or less intense 
or remiss; that is, greater or less. Whether the whole 
island of Britain was anciently governed by kings or no 
is uncertain. It is most likely, that the form of their go¬ 
vernment changed according to the exigencies of the 
times. Whence Tacitus says, “ The Britains anciently 
were under kings; now the great men amongst them 
divide them into parties and factions.” When the Ro¬ 
mans left them, they were about forty years without 
kings ; they were not always therefore under a kingly go¬ 
vernment, as you say they were. But when they were so, 
that the kingdom was hereditary, I positively deny; 
which that it was not, is evident both from the'series of 
their kings, and their way of creating them ; for the con¬ 
sent of the people is asked in express words. When the 
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King has taken the accustomed .path, the archbishop, 
stepping to every side of the stage erected for that purpose, 
asks the people four several times in these word9, “ Do 
you consent to have this man to be your king ?” Just as 
if he spoke to them in the Roman style, u Vultis, Jubetis 
hunc Regnare?” “ Is it your pleasure, do you appoint 
this man to reign ?” Which would be needless, if the 
kingdom were by the law hereditary. But with kings, 
usurpation passes very frequently for law and right. You 
go about to ground Charles’s right to the crown, who was 
so often conquered himself, upon the right of conquest. 
William, surnamed the conqueror, forsooth, subdued us. 
But they who are not strangers to our history know full 
well that the strength of the English nation was not so 
broken in that one tight at Hastings, but that they might 
easily have renewed the war. But they chose rather to 
accept of a king, than to be under a conqueror and a ty¬ 
rant : they swear therefore to William to be his liegemen, 
and he swears to them at the altar to carry himself to¬ 
wards them as a good king ought to do in all respects. 
When he broke his word, and the English betook them¬ 
selves again to their arms, being diffident of his strength, 
he renewed his oath upon the Holy Evangelists to observe 
the ancient laws of England. And, therefore, if after that 
he miserably oppressed the English, (as you say he did,) 
he did it not by right of conquest, but by right of perjury. 
Besides, it is certain that, many ages ago, the conquerors 
and conquered coalesced into one and the same people: 
so that that right of conquest, if any such ever were, must 
needs have been antiquated long ago. His own words at 
his death, which I give you out ot a French manuscript 
written at Caen, put all out of doubt: “ I appoint no raan,”’ 
says he, “ to inherit the kingdom of England/* By which 
words, both his pretended right of conquest, and the here¬ 
ditary right, were disclaimed at his death, and buried to¬ 
gether with him. I see now that you have gotten a place 
at court, as I foretold you would ; you are made the king’*s. 
chief treasurer and steward of his court craft: and what 
follows, you seem to write ex officio, as by virtue of your 
office, magnificent sir: “If any preceding kings, being 
thereunto compelled by factions of great men, or seditions 

m 2 
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that was put to death by the ephori; ” in which words 
he does not pretend to tell us what lawfully might be 
done, but what actually was done. For to imagine that 
such as may lawfully accuse a king, and. imprison him, 
may not also lawfully put him to death, is a childish 
conceit. At last you betake yourself to give an account 
of the right of English kings. " There never was,” you 
say, u but one king in England.” This you say, because 
you had said before, u unless a king be sole in the go¬ 
vernment, be cannot be a king.” Which if it be true, 
some of them, who 1 had thought had been kings of 
England, wore not really so; for to omit many of our 
Saxon kings, who had either their sons or their brothers 
partners with them in the government, it is known that 
king Henry II., of the Norman race, reigned together 
with his son. u Let them shew,” say you, “ a precedent 
of any kingdom under the government of, a single person, 
who has not an absolute power; though in some kingdoms 
more remiss, in others more intense.” Do you shew any 
power that is absolute, and yet remiss, you ass? is not 
that power that is absolute the supreme power of all? 
How can it then be both supreme and remiss ? What¬ 
soever kings you shall acknowledge to be invested with a 
remiss (or a less) power, those I will easily make appear 
to have no absolute power; and consequently to be infe¬ 
rior to a people free by nature, who is both its own law¬ 
giver, and can make the regal power more or less intense 
or remiss; that is, greater or less. Whether the whole 
island of Britain was anciently governed by kings or no 
is uncertain. It is most likely, that the form of their go¬ 
vernment changed according to the exigencies of the 
times* Whence Tacitus says, “ The Britains anciently 
were under kings; now the great men amongst them 
divide them into parties and factions.” When the Ro¬ 
mans left them, they were about forty years without 
kings $ they were not always therefore under a kingly go¬ 
vernment, as you say they were. But when they were so, 
diet the kingdom was hereditary, I positively deny; 
which that it was not, is evident both from the'series of 
their kings, and their way of creating them ; for the con¬ 
sent of the people is asked in express words. When the 
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king has taken the accustomed .path, the archbishop, 
stepping to every side of the stage erected for that purpose, 
asks the people four several times in these words, “ Do 
you consent to have this man to be your king ?” Just ns 
if he spoke to them in the Roman style, " Yultis, Jubetis 
hunc Regnare?” “ Is it your pleasure, do you appoint 
this man to reign ?” Which would be needless, if the 
kingdom were by the law hereditary. But with kings, 
usurpation passes very frequently for law and right. You 
go about to ground Charles’s right to the crown, who was 
so often conquered himself, upon the right of conquest. 
William, surnamed the conqueror, forsooth,' subdued us. 
But they who are not strangers to our history know full 
well that the strength of the English nation was not so 
broken in that one fight at Hastings, but that they might 
easily have renewed the war. But they chose rather to 
accept of a king, than to be under a conqueror and a ty* 
rant: they swear therefore to William to be his liegemen, 
and he swears to them at the altar to carry himself to¬ 
wards them as a good king ought to do in all respects. 
When he broke his word, and the English betook them¬ 
selves again to their arms, being diffident of his strength, 
he renewed his oath upon the Holy Evangelists to observe 
the ancient laws of England. And, therefore, if after that 
he miserably oppressed the English, (as you say he did,) 
he did it not by right of conquest, but by light of perjury. 
Besides, it is certain that, many ages ago, the conquerors 
and conquered coalesced into one and the same people: 
so that that right of conquest, if any such ever were, must 
needs have been antiquated long ago. His own words at 
his death, which I give you out ot a French manuscript 
written at Caen, put all out of doubt: “ I appoint no man,*” 
says he, “ to inherit the kingdom of England.” By which 
words, both his pretended right of conquest, and;t£# here¬ 
ditary right, were disclaimed at his death, and hsijj&ed to¬ 
gether with him. I see now that you have gotten a place 
at court, as I foretold you would ; you are made the king’s 
chief treasurer and steward of his court craft: and what 
follows, you seem to write ex officio, as by virtue of your 
office, magnificent sir: 44 If any preceding kings, being 
thereunto compelled by factions of great men, or seditions 
■ m2 
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amongst the common people, have receded in some measure 
from their right, that cannot prejudice the successor; but 
that he is at liberty to resume it.” You say well: if, 
therefore, at any time our ancestors have through neglect 
lost anything that was their right, why should that preju¬ 
dice us their posterity? If they would promise for them¬ 
selves to become slaves, they could make no such promise 
for us ; who shall always retain the same right of deliver¬ 
ing ourselves out of slavery, that they had of enslaving 
themselves to any whomsoever. You wonder how it 
comes to pass that a king of Great Britain must nowa¬ 
days be looked upon as one of the magistrates of the king¬ 
dom only; whereas in all other kingly governments in 
Christendom, kings are invested with a free and abso¬ 
lute authority. For the Scots, 1 remit you to Buchanan : 
for France, your own native country, to which you seem 
to be a stranger, to Hottoman’s Franco-Gallia, and Gi- 
rardus a French historian : for the rest, to other authors, 
of whom none that I know of were Independents : out of 
whom you might have learned a quite other lesson con¬ 
cerning the right of kings than what you teach. Not 
being able to prove, that a tyrannical power belongs to the 
kings of England by right of conquest, you try now to 
do it by right of perjury. Kings profess themselves to 
reign “ by the grace of God what if they had pro¬ 
fessed themselves to be gods ? I believe if they had, you 
might easily have been brought to become one of their 
priests. So the archbishops of Canterbury pretended to 
archbishop it by “ Divine Providence.” Are you such a 
fool, as to deny the pope’s being a king in the church, 
that you may make the king greater than a pope in the 
state ? But in the statutes of the realm the king is 
called our Lord. You are become of a sudden a wonder¬ 
ful Nomenclator of our statutes : but you know not that 
many are called lords and masters who are not really so: 
you know not how unreasonable a thing it is to judge of 
truth and right by titles of honour, not to say of flattery. 
Make the same inference, if you will, from the parlia¬ 
ment’s being called the king’s parliament; for it is called 
the king’s bridle too, or a bridle to the king: and there¬ 
fore the king is no more lord or master of his parlia- 
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ment, than a horse is of his bridle. But why not the 
king’s parliament, since the king “ summons them ? ” I 
will tell you why ; because the consuls used to indict a 
meeting of the senate, yet were they not lords over that 
council. When the king therefore summons or calls to¬ 
gether a parliament, he does it by virtue and in discharge 
of that office, which he has received from the people, that 
he may advise with them about the weighty affairs of the 
kingdom, not his own particular affairs. Or when at any 
time the parliament debated of the king's own affairs, if 
any could properly be called his own, they were always 
the last things they did ; and it was in their choice when 
to debate of them, and whether at all or no, and depended 
not upon the king’s pleasure. And they whom it con¬ 
cerns to know this, know very well, that parliaments an¬ 
ciently, whether summoned or not, mighfr by law meet 
twice a year. But tho laws are called too, “ the king's 
laws.” These are flattering ascriptions ; a king of Eng¬ 
land can of himself make no law; for he was not con¬ 
stituted to make laws, but to see those laws kept, w hich 
the people made. And you yourself here confess, that 
“ parliaments meet to make laws;” wherefore the law is 
also called the law of the land, and the people’s law. 
Whence king Ethelstane in the preface to his laws, speak¬ 
ing to all the people, “ I have granted you everything,” 
says he, “ by your own law.” And in the form of the 
oath, which the kings of England used to take before 
they were made kings, the people stipulate with them 
thus : “ Will you grant those just laws, which the people 
shall choose ? ” The king answers, “ I will.” And you 
are infinitely mistaken in saying, that “ when there is no 
parliament sitting, the king governs the whole state of the 
kingdom, to all intents and purposes, by a regal power.” 
For he can determine nothing of any moment, with re¬ 
spect to either peace or war: nor can he put any stop 
to the proceedings of the courts of justice. And the 
judges therefore swear, that they will do nothing judi- 
cially, but according to law, though the king bv word, 
or tKiacidate, or letters, under his own seal, should com¬ 
mand the contrary. Hence it is that the king is often 
said in our law to be an infant; and to possess his rights 
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and dignities, as a child or a ward does his: see the 
Mirror, cap. 4. sect. 22. And hence is that common say¬ 
ing amongst us, that “ the king can do no wrong: ** 
which you, like a rascal, interpret thus, u Whatever the 
king does, is no injury, because he is not liable to be 
punished for it.” By this very comment, if there were 
nothing else, the wonderful impudence and villany of this 
fellow discovers itself sufficiently. u It belongs to tho 
head,” you say, “ to command, and not to the members: 
the king is the head of the parliament.” You would not 
trifle thus, if you had any guts in your brains. You are 
mistaken again (but there is no end to your mistakes) in 
not distinguishing the king’s counsellors from the states 
of the realm: for neither ought he to make choice of all 
of them, nor of any of them, which the rest do not ap¬ 
prove of; but for electing any member of the house of 
commons, he never so much as pretended to it. Whom 
the people appointed to that service, they were severally 
chosen by the votes of all the people in their respective 
cities, towns, and counties. I speak now of things univer¬ 
sally known, and therefore I am the-shorter. But you say, 
u It is false that the parliament was instituted by the people, 
as the worshippers of Saint Independency assert.*” Now 
I see why you took so much pains in endeavouring to sub¬ 
vert the papacy ; you carry another pope in your belly, as 
we say. For what else should you be in labour of, tha 
wife of a woman, a he-wolf, impregnated by a she-wolf, but 
either a monster, or some new sort of papacy ? You now 
make he-saints and she-saints, at vour pleasure, as if you 
were a true genuine pope. You absolve king& of all their 
sins; and as if you had utterly vanquished and subdued 
your antagonist the pope, you adorn yourself with his 
spoils. But because you have not yet profligated the pope 
quite, till the second and third, and perhaps the fourth and 
•fifth part of your book of his supremacy come out, which 
book will nauseate a great many readers to death, sooner 
than you will get the better of the pope by it; let it suffice 
you in the meantime, I beseech you, to become some anti¬ 
pope or other. There is another she-saint, besides that 
Independency that you deride, which you have canonized 
in good earnest; and that is, the tyranny of kings: you 
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shall therefore by my consent be the high-priest of tyranny; 
and that you may have all the pope’s titles, you shall be a 
“ servant of the servants,” not of God, but of the court. For 
that curse pronounced upon Canaan seems to stick as close 
to you, as your shirt. You call the people “a beast.” 
What are you then yourself? For neither can that sacred 
consistory, nor your lordship of St. Lou, exempt you its 
master from being one of the people, nay, of the common 
people ; nor can make you other than what you really are, 
a most loathsome beast. Indeed, the writings of the pro¬ 
phets shadow out to us the monarchy and dominion of great 
kings by the name, and under the resemblance, of a great 
beast. You say, that “ there is no mention of parliaments 
held under out- kings, that reigned before William the 
Conqueror.” It is not worth while to jangle about a French 
word: the thing was always in being; and you yourself 
allow that in the Saxon times, Concilia Sapientum, Witte- 
na-gemots are mentioned And there are wist men among 
the body of the people, as well as amongst the nobility. 
But “ in the statute of Merton, made in the twentieth year 
of king Henry the Third, the carls and barons are only 
named.” Thus you are always imposed upon by words, who 
yet have spent your whole life in nothing else but words ; 
for we know very well that in that age, not only the guar¬ 
dians of the cinque-ports, and magistrates of cities, but 
even tradesmen are sometimes called barons ; and without 
doubt, they might much more reasonably call every 
member of parliament, though never so much a com¬ 
moner, by the name of baron. For that in the fifty-second 
year of the same king’s reign, the commoners as well 
as the lords were summoned, the statute of Marlbridge, 
and most other statutes, declare in express words; 
which commoners king Edward the Third, in the pre¬ 
face to the statute-staple, calls, “ Magnates Comitatum, 
the great men of the counties/' as you very learnedly 
quote it for me ; those, to wit, “ that came out of several 
counties, and served for them;” which number of men 
constituted the house of commons, and neither were* 
lords, nor could be. Besides, a book more ancient than 
those statutes, called, u Modus habendi Parliamenta, i. e. 
the manner of holding parliaments,” tells us, that the king 
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and the commons may hold a parliament and enact laws, 
though the lords, the bishops are absent; but that with 
the lords and the bishops, in the absence of the commons, 
no parliament can be held. And there is a reason given 
for it, viz. because kings held parliaments and councils 
with their people before any lords or bishops were made ; 
besides, the lords serve for themselves only, the commons 
each for the county, city, or borough that sent them. And 
that therefore the commons in parliament represent the 
whole body of the nation ; in which respect they are more 
worthy, and every way preferable to the house of peers. 
“ But the power of judicature,” you say, “ never was in¬ 
vested in the house of commons.” Nor was the king ever 
possessed of it: remember though, that originally all 
power proceeded, and yet does proceed, from the people. 
Which Marcus Tullius excellently well shews in his ora¬ 
tion “ De lege Agraria,” Of the Agrarian law:“ As all 
powers, authorities, and public administrations ought to 
ne derived from the whole body of the people ; so those of 
them ought in an especial manner so to be derived, which 
are ordained and appointed for the common benefit and 
interest of all, to which employments every particular 
person may both give his vote for the choosing such per¬ 
sons as he thinks will take most care of the public, and 
withal by voting and making interest for them, lay such 
obligations upon them as may entitle them to their friend¬ 
ship and good offices in time to come.” Here you see the 
true rise and original of parliaments, and that it was much 
ancienter than the Saxon chronicles. Whilst we may dwell 
in such a light of truth and wisdom, as Cicero’s age af¬ 
forded, you labour in vain to blind us with the darkness of 
obscurer times. By the saying whereof I would not be 
understood to derogate in the least from the authority and 
prudence of our ancestors, who most certainly went further 
in the enacting of good laws, than either the ages they lived 
jn, or their own learning or education seem to have been ca¬ 
pable of; and though sometimes they made laws that were 
none of the best, yet as being conscious to themselves of the 
ignorance and infirmity of human nature, they have con¬ 
veyed this doctrine down to posterity, as the foundation 
of all laws, which likewise all our lawyers admit, that if 
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any law or custom be contrary to the law of God, of 
nature, or of reason, it ought to be looked upon as null 
and void. Whence it follows, that though it were possi¬ 
ble for you to discover any statute, or other public sanc¬ 
tion, which ascribed to the king a tyrannical power, since 
that would be repugnant to the will of God, to nature 
and to right reason, you may learn from that general 
and primary law of ours, which I have just now quoted, 
that it will be null and void. But you will never be able 
to find, that any such right of kings has the least founda¬ 
tion in our law. Since it is plain therefore, that the 
power of judicature was originally in the people them¬ 
selves, and that the peonlc never did by any royal law 
part with it to the king, (for the kings of England* neither 
used to judge any man, nor can by the law do it, other¬ 
wise than according to laws settled and agreed to : Fleta, 
book i. cap. 17,) it follows, that this power remains yet 
whole and entire in the people themselves. For that it 
was either never committed to the house of peers, or if it 
were, that it may lawfully be taken from them again, you 
yourself will not deny. But, “ It is in the king’s power,” 
you say, “ to make a village into a borough, and that 
into a city; and consequently the king does in effect 
create those that constitute the Commons House of Par¬ 
liament.” But, I say, that even towns and boroughs are 
more ancient than kings; and that the people is the 
people, though they should live in the open fields. And 
now we are extremely well pleased with your Anglicisms, 
COUNTY COURT, TIIE TURNE, HUNDREDA: 
You have quickly learned to count your hundred Jaco¬ 
buses in English. 

Quit expedivit Salmasio suam IIUNDliEDAM ? 

Picamque docuit verba nostra, conari $ 

Magister artis venter , et Jacobai 
Centum , exulantis viscera marsupii Regis 
Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi y 
Ipse Antichristi modi) qui Primaturn Paptc 
Minatut uno est dissipate sufflatu , 

Cantabit ultrb Cardinalitium mcios. - . 

Who taught Salrnasius, that French chatt’ring pie, 

To aim at English, and IIUNDREDA cry ? 

The starving rascal, flushed with just a Hundred 
English Jacobuses, HUNDREDA blunder’d. 
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An outlaw’d king’s last stock.—A hundred more, 

Would make him pimp for tli’ Antichristian whore ; 

And in Rome's praise employ his poison’d breath, 

Who threat’ned once to stink the Pope to death. 

The next thing you do is to trouble us with a long dis¬ 
course of the earls and the barons, to shew that the king 
made them all; which we readily grant, and for that 
reason they were most commonly at the king’s heck; and 
therefore wc have done well to take care that for the 
future they shall not he judges of a free people. You 
affirm that “ the power of calling parliaments as often as he 
pleases, and of dissolving them when he pleases, has be¬ 
longed to the king time out of mind.” Whether such a 
vile mercenary foreigner as you, who transcribe what 
some fugitives dictate to you, or the express letter of our 
own laws are more to bo credited in this matter, we shall 
inquire hereafter. But say you, 44 There is another argu¬ 
ment, and an invincible one, to prove the power of the 
kings of England superior to that of the parliament: the 
king’s power is perpetual and of course, whereby he ad- 
nrinisters the government singly without the parliament; 
that of the parliament is extraordinary, or out of course, 
and limited to particulars only, nor can they-enact any¬ 
thing so as to be binding in law, without the king.” 
Where does the great force of this argument lie? In 
the words “of course and perpetual?” Why, many 
inferior magistrates have an ordinary and perpetual power, 
those whom we call justices of the peace. Have they 
therefore the supreme power? And I have said already, 
that the king’s power is committed to him, to take care, 
by interposing his authority, that nothing be done con¬ 
trary to law, and that lie may see to the due observation 
of our laws, not to top his own upon us: and consequently 
that the king has no power out of his courts ; nay, all 
the ordinary power is rather the people’s, who determine 
all controversies themselves by juries of twelve men. 
'And hence it is, that when a malefactor is asked at his 
arraignment, “How will you be tried?” he answers 
always, according to law and custom, “ By God and my 
countrynot by God and the king, or the king’s deputy. 
But the authority of the parliament, which indeed and in 
truth is the supreme power of the people committed to 
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that senate, if it may be called extraordinary, it must be by 
reason of its eminence and superiority; else it is known they 
are called ordinee, and therefore cannot properly be said 
to be extra ordinem, out of order; and if not actually, as 
they say, yet virtually they have a perpetual power and au¬ 
thority over all courts and ordinary magistrates, and that 
without the king. And now it seems our barbarous terms 
grate upon your critical ears, forsooth ! whereas, if I had 
leisure, or that it were worth my while, I could reckon up 
so many barbarisms of yours in this one book, as, if you 
were to he chastised for them ns you deserve, all the school¬ 
boys' ferulas in Christendom would be broken upon you; 
nor would von receive so many pieces of gold as that 
wretched poet did of old, hut a great many more boxes on 
the ear. You say, u It is a prodigy more monstrous than all 
the most absurd opinions in the world put together, that the 
Bedlams should make a distinction betwixt the king’s power 
and his person.” I will not quote what every author has 
said upon this subject; but if by the words Personam Regis, 
you mean what we call in English, the person of the king; 
Chrysostom, who was no Bedlam, might have taught you, 
that it is no absurd thing, to make a distinction betwixt that 
and his power; for that further explains the apostle’s com¬ 
mand of being subject to the higher powers, to be meant of 
the thing, the power itself, and not of the persons of the magis¬ 
trates. And why may not I say that a king, who acts any¬ 
thing contrary to law, acts so far forth as a private person, 
or a tyrant, and not in the capacity of a king invested with 
a legal authority ? If you do not know, that there may be 
in one and the same man more persons or capacities than 
one, and that those capacities may in thought and con¬ 
ception be severed from the man himself, you are alto¬ 
gether ignorant both of Latin and common sense. But 
this you say to absolve kings from all sin and guilt; and 
that you may make us believe, - that you are gotten into 
the chair yourself, which you have pulled the pope out 
of. u The king,” you say, “ is supposed not capable 
of committing any crime, because no punishment is conse- • 
quential upon any crime of his.” Whoever, therefore, is not 
punished, offends not; it is not the theft, but the punishment, 
that makes the thief. Salmasius the Grammarian commits 
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no solecisms now, because he is from under the ferula; when 
you have overthrown the pope, let these, for God’s sake, be 
the canons of your pontificate, or at least your indulgences, 
whether you shall cnoose to be called the high priest St. 
Tyranny, or St. Slavery. I pass by the reproachful language, 
which towards the latter end of the chapter you give the 
state of the commonwealth, and the church of England ; it is 
common to such as you are, you contemptible varlet, to rail 
at those things most that are most praiseworthy. But that I 
may not seem to have asserted anything rashly concerning 
the right of the kings of England, or rather concerning the 
people’s right with respect to their princes, I will now 
allege out of our ancient histories a few tilings indeed of many, 
but such as will make it evident, that the English latelj r tried 
their king according to the settled laws of the realm, and the 
customs of their ancestors. After the Romans quitted this 
island, the Britons for about forty years were sui juris, and 
without any kings at all. Of whom those they first set up, 
some they put to death. And for that, Gildas reprehends 
them, not as you do, for killing their kings, but for killing 
them uncondemned, and (to use his own words) “ non pro veri 
examinatione,” without inquiring into the matter of fact. 
Vortigern was for his incestuous marriage with his own 
daughter condemned (as Nennius informs us, the most ancient 
of all our historians next to Gildas) by St. German, “ and a 
general council of the Britons,” and his son Vortimer set up 
in his stead. This came to pass not long after St. Augustine's 
death, which is enough to discover how futilous you are, to 
say, as you have done, that it was a Pope and Zachary by 
name, who first held the lawfulness of judging kings. About 
the year of our Lord 600, Morcantius, w r ho then reigned in 
Wales, was by Oudeceus, bishop of Llandaff, condemned to 
exile, for the murder of his uncle, though he got the sentence 
off by bestowing some lands upon the church. Come we now 
to the Saxons, whose laws we have, and therefore I shall 
quote none of their precedents. Remember, that the Saxons 
were of a German extract, who never invested their kings 
with any absolute, unlimited power, but consulted in a body 
of the more weighty affairs of government; whence we may 
perceive, that in the time of our Saxon ancestors parliaments 
(the name itself only excepted) had the supreme authority. 
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The name they pave them, was “ councils of wise men and 
this in the reign of Ethel bert, of whom Bede says, “that he made 
laws in imitation of the Roman laws, cum coneilio sapientum, 
by the advice, or in a council of his wise men.” So Edwin king 
of Northumberland, and Ina king of the West Saxons, “ hav¬ 
ing consulted with their wise men, and the elders of the peo¬ 
ple,” made new laws. Other laws king Alfred made, “ by 
the advice,” in like manner of “ his wise men; ” and he says 
himself, " that it was by the consent of them all, that they were 
commanded to be observed.” From these and many other 
like places, it is as clear as the sun, that chosen men even from 
amongst the common people were members of the supreme 
councils, unless we must believe, that no men are wise but the 
nobility. We have likewise a very ancient book, called the 
“ Mirror of Justice,” in which we are told, that the Saxons, 
when they first subdued the Britons, and chose themselves 
kings, required an oath of them, to submit to the judgment of 
the law, as much as any of their subjects, cap. 1. sect 2. In 
the same place it is said, that it is but just that the king have 
his peers in parliament, to take cognizance of wrongs done by 
the king, or the queen; .and that there was a law made in 
king Alfred's time, that parliaments should be holden twice 
a year at London, or oftener, if need were: which law, when 
through neglect it grew into disuse, was revived bv two 
statutes in king Edward the Third’s time. And in another 
ancient manuscript, called “ Modus tenendi Parliamenta,” we 
read thus, “ If the king was summoned, he is guilty of perjhrv; 
and shall be reputed to have broken his coronation oath.” 
For how can he be said to grant those good laws, which the 
people choose, as he is sworn to do, if he hinders the people 
from choosing them, either by summoning parliaments sel- 
domer, or by dissolving them sooner than the public affairs 
require or admit? And that oath which the kings of Eng¬ 
land take at their coronation has always been looked upon by 
our lawyers as a most sacred law. And what remedy can be 
found to obviate the great dangers of the whole state, (which 
is the very end of summoning parliaments,) if that great and 
august assembly may be dissolved at the pleasure many time 
of a silly, headstrong king ? To absent himself from them, is 
certainly less than to dissolve them; and yet by our laws, as 
that Modus lays them down, the king neither can nor ought 
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to absent himself from his parliament, unless he be really in¬ 
disposed in health ; nor then neither, till twelve of the peers 
have been with him to inspect his body, and give the parlia¬ 
ment an account of his indisposition. Is this like the carriage 
of servants to a master? On the other hand, the house of 
commons, without whom there can he no parliament held, 
though summoned by the king, may withdraw, and having 
made n secession, expostulate with the king concerning mal¬ 
administration, as the same book has it. But, which is the 
greatest thing of all, amongst the laws of king Edward, com¬ 
monly called the Confessor, there is one very excellent, 
relating to the kingly office; which office, if the king do not 
discharge as he ought, then, says the law, “ he shall not retain 
so much as the name of a king.” And lest these words should 
not be sufficiently understood, the example of Chilperic king 
of France is subjoined, whom the people for that cause deposed. 
And that by this law a wicked king is liable to punishment, 
that sword of king Edward, called Curtana, denotes to us, 
which the earl of Chester used to carry in the solemn procession 
at a coronation; “ a token,” says Matthew Paris, “ that he has 
authority by law to punish the king, if he will not do his duty:” 
and the sword is hardly ever made use of but in capital 
punishments. This same law, together with other laws of 
that good king Edward, did William the Conqueror ratify in 
the fourth year of his reign, and in a very full council held 
at Verulam, confirmed it with a most solemn oath ; and, by 
so doing, he not only extinguished his right of conquest, if 
he ever had any over us, but subjected himself to be judged 
according to the tenor of this very law. And his son Henry 
swore to the observance of king Edward’s laws, and of this 
amongst the rest; and upon those only terms it was that he 
was cnosen king, while his elder brother Robert was alive. 
The same oath was taken by all succeeding kings before they 
were crowned. Hence our ancient and famous lawyer Brae- 
ton, in his first book, chap. viii.: “ There is no king in the 
case,” says he, “ where will rules the roast, and law does not 
take place.” And in his third book, chap. ix. “ A king is a 
king so long as he rules well; he becomes a tyrant when he 
oppresses the people committed to his charge.” And in the 
same chapter, " The king ought to use the power of law and 
right as Uod’s minister and vicegerent; the power of wrong 
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is the devil’s, and not God’s ; when the king turns aside to 
do injustice, he is the minister of the devil.” The very same 
words almost another ancient lawyer has, who was the author 
of the book called “ Fletaboth of them remembered that 
truly royal law of king Edward, that fundamental maxim in 
our law, which I have formerly mentioned, by which nothing 
is to be accounted a law that is contrary to the laws of God 
or of reason ; no more than a tyrant can be said to be a king, 
or a minister of the devil a minister of God. Since, there¬ 
fore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are bound to obey 
a king, and a minister of God ; by the very same reason, and 
the very same law, we ought to resist a tyrant and a minister 
of the devil. And because controversies arise oftener about 
names than things, the same authors tell us that a king of 
England, though he have not lost the name of a king, yet is as 
liable to be judged, and ought so to be, as any of the common 
people. Bracton, book i. chap, viii; Fleta, book i. chap, 
xvii: u No man ought to be greater than the king in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; but he himself ought to be as little as 
the least in receiving justice, si* peccat, if he offend.” Others 
read it, si petat. Since our kings, therefore, are liable to 
be judged, whether by the name of tyrants or of kings, it 
must not be difficult to assign their legal judges. Nor will it 
be amiss to consult the same authors upon that point. Brac¬ 
ton, book i, chap, xvi; Fleta, book i. chap, xvii; “ The 
king has his superiors in the government; the law, by which 
he is made king; and his court, to wit, the earls and the 
barons : comites (earls) are as much as to say companions; 
and he that has a companion ha9 a master; and, therefore, 
if the king will be without a bridle, that is, not govern by 
law, they ought to bridle him.” That the commons are com¬ 
prehended in the word barons, has been shewn already; nay, 
and in the books of our ancient laws they are frequently said to 
have been called peers of parliament; and especially in the 
Modus tenendi, &c. “ There shall be chosen,” says that 

book, " out of all the peers of the realm, five-and-twenty per¬ 
sons, of whom five shall be knights, five citizens, and five 
burgesses ; and two knights of a county have a greater vote 
in granting and rejecting than the greatest earl in England.” 
And it is but reasonable they should, for they vote for a whole 
county, &c., the earls for themselves only. And who can but 
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perceive that those patent earls, whom you call earls made by 
writ, (since we have now none that hold their earldoms by 
tenure,) are very unfit persons to try the king, who conferred 
their honours upon them ? Since, therefore, by our law, as 
appears by that old book called “The Mirror,” the king has 
his peers, who in parliament have cognizance of wrongs done 
by the king to any of his people ; and since it is notoriously 
known that the meanest man in the kingdom may even in 
inferior courts have the benefit of the law against the 
king himself, in case of any injury or wrong sustained; 
how much more consonant to justice, how much more 
necessary is it that in case the king oppress all his peo¬ 
ple, there should be such as have authority not only to 
restrain him and keep him within bounds, but to judge and 
punish him ! for that government must needs be very ill, and 
most ridiculously constituted, in which remedy is provided in 
case of little injuries done by the prince to private persons, 
and no remedy, no redress for greater, no care taken for the 
safety of the whole ; no provision made to the contrary, but 
that the king may, without any law, ruin all his subjects, 
when at the same time he cannot by law so much as hurt any 
one of them. And since I have shewn that it is neither good 
manners, nor expedient that the lords should he the king's 
judges; it follows, that the power of judicature in that case 
does wholly, and by very good right, belong to the commons, 
who are both peers of the realm and barons, and have the 
power and authority of all the people committed to them. 
For since (as we find it expressly in our written law, which I 
have already cited) the commons together with the king 
made a good parliament without either lords or bishops, be¬ 
cause before either lords or bishops had a being, kings held 
parliaments with their commons only; by the very same 
reason the commons apart must have the sovereign power 
without the king, and a power of judging the king himself; 
because before there ever was a king, they, in the name of 
the whole body of the nation, held councils and parliaments, 
had the power of judicature, made laws, and made the kings 
themselves, not to lord it over the people, but to administer 
their public affairs. Whom if the King, instead of so doing, 
shall endeavour to injure and oppress, our law pronounces 
him from time forward not so much as to retain the name of 
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a king, to be no such thing as a king : and if he be no king, 
what need we trouble ourselves to find out peers for him ? For 
being then by all good men adjudged to be a tyrant, there are 
none but who are peers good enough for him, and proper 
enough to pronounce sentence of death upon him judicially. 
These things being so, I think I have sufficiently proved what 
I undertook by many authorities, and written laws; to wit, 
that since the commons have authority by very good right 
to try the king, and since they have actually tried him, and 
put him to death, for the mischief he had done both in church 
and state, and without all hope of amendment, they have done 
nothing therein but what was just and regular, for the interest 
of the state, in discharging of their trust, becoming their dig¬ 
nity, and according to the laws of the land. And I cannot 
upon this occasion, but congratulate myself with the honour 
of having had such ancestors, who founded this government 
with no less prudence, and in as much liberty as the most 
worthy of the ancient Romans or Grecians ever founded any 
of theirs: and they must needs, if they have any knowledge 
of our affairs, rejoice over their posterity, who when they were 
almost reduced to slavery, yet with so much wisdom and 
courage vindicated and asserted the state, which they so wisely 
founded upon so much liberty, from the unruly government 
of a king. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I think by this time it is sufficiently evident, that kings 
of England may be judged even by the laws of England; and 
that they have their proper judges, which was the thing to be 
proved.* What do you do further? (for whereas you repeat 
many things that you have said before, I do not intend to 
repeat the answers that I have given them.) “ It is an easy 
thing to demonstrate, even from the nature of the things for 
•which parliaments are summoned, that the king is above the 
parliament. The parliament,” you say, " is wont to be assem¬ 
bled upon weighty affairs, such as wherein the safety of the 
kingdom and of the people is concerned. ,, If therefore the 

* See this whole subject elaborately discussed in Sir Ralph Saddler’s 
“ Rights of the KingdomSir Ralph examines the whole matter as a 
lawyer, and is lavish—perhaps too lavish—in his prooft.— Ed. 
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king call parliaments together, not for his own concerns, but 
those of the nation, nor to settle those neither, but by their 
own consent, at their own discretion, what is he more than a 
minister, and as it were an agent for the people ? since without 
their suffrages that are chosen by the people, he cannot exact 
the least thing whatsoever, either with relation to himself, or 
anybody else : Which proves likewise, that it is the king’s 
duty to call parliaments whenever the people desire it; since 
the people’s and not the king’s concerns are to be treated of 
by that assembly, and to be ordered as they see cause. For 
although the king’s assent he required for fashion sake, which 
in lesser matters, that concerned the welfare of private persons 
only, he might refuse, and use that form, “ the king will 
advise;” yet in those greater affairs, that concerned the 
public safety, and liberty of the people in general, he had no 
negative voice: for it would have been against his corona¬ 
tion oath to deny his assent in such cases, which was as 
binding to him as any law could be, and against the chief 
article of Magna Charta, cap. 29. “We will not deny to 
any man, nor will we delay to render to every man, right and 
justice.” Shall it not be in the king’s power to deny justice, 
and shall it he in his power to deny the enaeiing of just 
laws ? Could he not deny justice to any particular person, 
and could he to all his people ? Could he not do it in inferior 
courts, and could he in the supreme court of all ? Or, can 
any king be so arrogant as to pretend to know what is just 
and profitable better than the whole body of the people ? Es¬ 
pecially, since “ he is created and chosen for this very end 
and purpose, to do justice to all,” as Bracton says, lib. iii. c. 9, 
that is, to do justice according to such law9 as the people 
agree upon. Hence is what we find in our records, 7 H. IV. 
Rott. Pari. num. 59, the king has no prerogative that dero¬ 
gates from justice and equity. And formerly when kings 
nave refused to confirm acts of parliament, to wit, Magna 
Charta and some others, our ancestors have brought them to 
it by force of arms. And yet our lawyers never were of 
opinion, that those laws were less valid, or less binding, since 
the king was forced to assent to no more than what he ought 
in iustice to have assented to voluntarily, and without con¬ 
straint. Whilst you go aoout to prove that kings of other 
nations have been as much under the power of their senates 
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or councils, as our kings were, you do not argue us into sla¬ 
very, but them into liberty. In which you do but that over 
again, that you have from the very beginning of your dis¬ 
course, and which some silly Leguleians now and then do, to 
argue unawares against their own clients. But you say, 
“ We confess that the king, wherever lie be, yet is supposed 
still to be present in his parliament by virtue of his power; 
insomuch, that whatever is transacted there, is supposed to 
be done by the king himself:” and then, as if you had got 
some pretty bribe or small morsel, and tickled with the re¬ 
membrance of your purse of gold , u We take,” say you, “ what 
they give us;” and take a halter then, for I am sure you 
deserve it. But we do not give it for granted, which is the 
thing you thought would follow from thence, “ that therefore 
that court acts only by virtue of a delegated power from the 
king.” For when we say, that the regal power, he it what it 
will, cannot be absent from the parliament, do we thereby 
acknowledge that power to he supreme ? Does not the king’s 
authority seem rather to be transferred to the parliament, and, 
as being the lesser of the two, to be comprised in the greater? 
Certainly, if the parliament may rescind the king’s acts 
whether be will or no, and revoke privileges granted by him, 
to whomsoever they be granted: if they may set bounds to 
his prerogative, as they see cause ; if they may regulate his 
yearly revenue, and the expenses of his court, his retinue, and 
generally all the concerns of his household; if they may re¬ 
move his most intimate friends and counsellors, and, as it 
were, pluck them out of his bosom, and bring them to con¬ 
dign punishment; finally, if any subject may by law appeal 
from the king to the parliament, (all which things, that they 
may lawfully be done, and have been frequently practised, 
both our histories and records, and the most eminent of our 
lawyers, assure us,) I suppose no man in his right wits will 
deny the authority of the parliament to be superior to that oi 
the king. For even in an interregnum the authority of the 
parliament is in being, and (than which nothing is more com¬ 
mon in our histories) they have often made a free choice of a 
successor, without any regard to an hereditary descent. In 
short, the parliament is the supremo council of the nation, 
constituted and appointed by a most free people, and armed 
with ample power and authority, for this end and purpose; 
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viz. to consult together upon the most weighty affairs of the 
kingdom ; the king was created to put their laws in execution. 
Which thing after the parliament themselves had declared in 
a public edict, (for such is the justice of their proceedings, 
that of their own accord they have been willing to give an 
account of their actions to other nations,) is it not prodigious, 
that such a pitiful, fellow as you are, a man of no authority, 
of no credit, of no figure in the world, a mere Burgundian 
slave, should have the impudence to accuse the parliament of 
England, asserting by a public instrument their own and their 
country’s right, “ of a detestable and horrid imposture ?** 
Your country may be ashamed, you rascal, to have brought 
forth a little inconsiderable fellow of such profligate im¬ 
pudence. But perhaps you have somewhat to tell us, 
that may be for our good: go on, we will hear you. 
ii What laws,” say you, “ can a parliament enact, in which 
the bishops are not present ?” Did you then, you madman, 
expel the order of bishops out of the church to introduce 
them into the state ? O wicked wretch ! who ought to 
he delivered over to Satan, whom the church ought to 
forbid her communion, as being a hypocrite, and an 
atheist, and no civil society of men to acknowledge as 
a member, being a public enemy, and a plague-sore to the 
common liberty of mankind; who, where the gospel fails 
you, endeavour to prove out of Aristotle, Ilalicumassams, 
and then from some popish authorities of the most corrupt 
ages, that the king of England is the head of the church of 
England, to the end that you may, as far as in you lies, bring 
in the bishops again, his intimates and Uble-companions, 
grown so of late, to rob and tyrannize in the church of God, 
whom God himself has deposed and degraded, whose very 
order you had heretofore asserted in print that it ought to he 
rooted out of the world, as destructive of and pernicious to 
the Christian religion. What apostate did ever so shamefully 
and wickedly desert as this man has done, I do not say his 
own, which indeed never was any, but the Christian doctrine 
which he had formerly asserted ? " The bishops being put 

down, who under the king, and by his permission, held plea 
of ecclesiastical causes, upon whom,” say you, “ will that juris¬ 
diction devolve?” O villain! have some regard at least to 
your own conscience; remember before it be too late, if at 
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least this admonition of mine come not too late, remember 
that this mocking the Holy Spirit of God is an inexpiable 
crime, and will not be left unpunished. Stop at last, and set 
bounds to your fury, lest the wrath of God lay hold upon 
you suddenly, for endeiivouring to deliver the flock of God, 
his anointed ones that are not to be touched, to enemies and 
cruel tyrants, to be crushed and trampled on again, from 
whom himself by a high and stretched-out arm had so lately 
delivered them; and from whom you yourself maintained 
that they ought to be delivered, I know not whether for any 
good of theirs, or in order to the hardening of your own 
heart, and to further your own damnation. If the bishops 
have no rightto lord it over the church, certainly much less have 
kings, whatever the laws of men may be to the contrary. For 
they that know anything of the gospel know thus much, that 
the government of the church is altogether divine and spiritual, 
and no civil constitution. Whereas you say, that u in secular 
affairs, the kings of England have always had the sovereign 
power our laws do abundantly declare that to be false. 
Our courts of justice are erected and suppressed, not by the 
king’s authority, but that of the parliament; and yet in any 
of them, the meanest subject might go to law with the king; 
nor is it a rare thing for the judges to give judgment against 
him, which if the king should endeavour to obstruct by any 
prohibition, mandate, or letters, the judges were bound by law, 
and by their oaths, not to obey him, but to reject such in¬ 
hibitions as null and void in law. The king could not im¬ 
prison any man, or seize bis estate as forfeited; he could not 
punish any man not summoned to appear in court, where not 
the king, but the ordinary judges give sentence; which they 
frequently did, as I have said, against the king. Hence our 
Bi actou, lib. iii. cap. 9, u The regal power,'*' says he, “ is ac¬ 
cording to law ; he has no power to <lo any wrong, nor can 
the king do anything but what the law warrants.” Those 
lawyers that you have consulted, men that have lately fled 
their country, may tell you another tale, and acquaint you with 
some statutes, not very ancient neither, but made in king 
Edward Fourth, king Henry Sixth, and king Edward Sixth's 
days; but they did not consider, that what power soever 
those statutes gave the king, was conferred upon him by 
Authority of parliament, so that he was beholden to them 
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for it; and the same power that conferred it, might at plea¬ 
sure resume it. How comes it to pass, that so acute a dis¬ 
putant as you should suffer yourself to be imposed upon to 
that degree, as to make use of that very argument to prove 
the king’s power to be absolute and supreme, than which no¬ 
thing proves more clearly, that it is subordinate to that of the 
parliament? Our records of the greatest authority with us 
declare, that our kings owe all their power, not to any right 
of inheritance, of conquest, or succession, but to the people. 
So in the parliament rolls of king Ilenry Fourth, numb. 108, 
read, that the kingly office and power was granted by the 
commons to king Henry Fourth, and before him, to his pre¬ 
decessor king Richard Second, just as kings use to grant 
commissioners’ places and lieutcmmtships to their deputies, 
by edicts and patents. Thus the house of commons ordered 
expressly to he entered upon record, “ that they had granted 
to king Richard to use the same good liberty that the kings of 
England before him had used which because that king 
abused to the subversion of the laws, and “ contrary to his 
oath at his coronation,” the same persons, that granted him 
that power, took it back again, and deposed him. The 
same men, as appears by the same record, declared in 
open parliament, “ that having confidence in the prudence 
and moderation of king llenrv the Fourth, they will and 
enact, that he enjoy the same royal authority that his ances¬ 
tors enjoyed.” Which if it had been any other than in the 
nature of a trust, as this was, cither those houses of parlia¬ 
ment were foolish and vain, to give what was none of their 
own, or those kings that were willing to receive as from them 
what was already theirs, were too injurious both to themselves 
and their posterity ; neither of which is likely. “ A third part 
of the regal power,” say you, “ is conversant about the militia; 
this the kings of England have used to order and govern, 
without fellow or competitor.” This is as false as all the rest 
that you have taken upon the credit of fugitives: for in the 
fi^rst place, both our own histories and those of foreigners, 
that have been any whit exact in the relation of our affairs, 
declare, that the making of peace and war always did belong 
to the parliament. And the laws of St. Edward, which our 
kings were bound to swear that they would maintain, make 
this appear beyond all exception, in the chapter “ De Here- 
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toehiis,” viz. “ That there were certain officers appointed in 
every province and county throughout the kingdom, that 
were called Heretochs,in Latin, duces, commanders of armies, 
that were to command the forces of the several counties,” not 
for the honour of the crown only, u but for the good of the 
realm. And they were chosen by the general council, and in 
the several counties at public assemblies of the inhabitants, as 
sheriffs ought to be chosen.” Whence it is evident that the 
forces of the kingdom, and the commanders of those forces, 
were anciently, and ought to he still, not at the king’s com¬ 
mand, but at the people’s; and that this most reasonable and 
just law obtained in this kingdom of ours, no less than here¬ 
tofore it did in the commonwealth of the Romans. Concern¬ 
ing which, it will not. be amiss to hear what Cicero says, 
Philip. 1. “ All the legions, all the forces of the common¬ 

wealth, wheresoever they arc, are the people of Rome’s; nor 
are those legions, that deserted the consul Antonius, said to 
have been Antony’s, but the commonwealth’s legions.” This 
very law of St. Edward, together with the rest, did William 
the Conqueror, at the desire and instance of the people, con¬ 
firm by oath, and added over and above, cap. “ That all 
cities, boroughs, castles, should be so watched every night, as 
the sheriffs, the aldermen, and other magistrates should think 
meet for the safety of the kingdom.” And in the Gtli law, 
“ Castles, boroughs, and cities were first built for the defence 
of the people, and therefore ought to be maintained free and 
entire, nv all ways and means.” What then ? Shall towns 
and places of strength in times of peace he guarded against 
thieves and robbers by common councils of the several 
places; and shall they not be defended in dangerous times 
of war against both domestic and foreign hostility, by the 
common council of the whole nation ? If this be not granted, 
there can be no freedom, no integrity, no reason, in the 
guarding of them: nor shall we obtain any of those ends 
for which the law itself tells us, that towns and fortresses 
were at first founded. Indeed, our ancestors were will¬ 
ing to put anything into the king’s power, rather than their 
arms, and the garrisons of their towns; conceiving that to 
be neither better nor worse than betraying their liberty to 
the fury and exorbitancy of their princes. Of which there 
are so very many instances in our histories, and those so 
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generally known, that it would be superfluous to mention 
any of them here. But " the king owes protection to his 
subjects; and how can he protect them, unless he have men 
and arms at command ?” But, say I, he had all this for 
the good of the kingdom, as has been said, not for the de¬ 
struction of his people, and the ruin of the kingdom: which 
in king Henry the Third’s time, one Leonard, a learned man 
in those days, in an assembly of bishops, told Rustandus, 
the pope’s nuncio and the king’s procurator, in these words; 
“ All churches are the pope’s, as all temporal things are 
said to be the king’s, for defence and protection, not his in 
propriety and ownership, as we say ; they are his to defend, 
not to destroy/’ The aforementioned law of St. Edward is 
to the same purpose; and what does this import more than 
a trust ? Does this look like absolute power ? Such a kind 
of power a commander of an army always has, that is, a 
delegated power; nnd yet both at home and abroad he is 
never the less able to defend the people that choose him. 
Our parliaments would anciently have contended with our 
kings about their liberty and the laws of St. Edward, to 
very little purpose ; and it would have been an unequal 
match betwixt the kings and them, if they had been of 
opinion, that the power of the sword belonged to them 
alone: for how unjust laws soever their kings would have 
imposed upon them, their charter, though never so- great, 
would have been a weak defence against force. But say 
you, “ What would the parliament be the better for the 
militia, since without the king’s assent they cannot raise the 
least farthing from the people towards the maintaining it ? ” 
Take you no thought for that: for in the first place you go 
upon a false supposition, “ that parliaments cannot impose 
taxes without the king’s assent” upon the people that send 
them, and whose concerns they undertake. In the next 
place, you, that are so officious an inquirer into other men’s 
matters, cannot but have heard, that the people of their own 
adcord, by bringing in their plate to be melted down, raised 
a great sum of money towards the carrying on of this 
war against the king. Then you mention the largeness of 
our king’s revenue: you mention over and over again five 
hundred and forty thousands: that “ those of our kings 
that have been eminent for their bounty, and liberality 
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have used to give large boons out of their own patrimony.” 
This you were glad to hear; it was by this charm that 
those traitors to their country allured you, as Balaam the 
prophet was enticed of old, to curse the people of God, 
and exclaim against the judicial dispensations of his pro¬ 
vidence. You fool! what was that unjust and violent 
king the better for such abundance of wealth? What 
are you the better for it ? Who have been no partaker 
of any part of it, that I can hear of, (how great hopes so¬ 
ever you may have conceived of being vastly enriched by 
it,) but only of a hundred pieces of gold in a purse wrought 
with beads. Take that reward of thine iniquity, Balaam, 
which thou hast loved, and enjoy it. You go on to play the 
fool: “ Tho setting up of a standard is a prerogative that be¬ 
longs to the king only.* How so? Why because Virgil 
tells us in his A3neis, “ that Turnus set up a standard on the 
top of the tower at Laurentum, for an ensign of war.” 
And do not you know, Grammarian, that every general of 
an army does the same thing? But, says Aristotle, ‘‘The 
king must always be provided of a military power, that he 
may be able to defend the laws; and therefore the king 
must be stronger than the whole body of the people.” 
This man makes consequences just as Ocnus does ropes in 
hell; which are of no use but to be eaten by asses. Fora 
number of soldiers given to the king by the people, is one 
thing, and the sole power of the militia is quite another 
thing; the latter, Aristotle does not allow that kings ought 
to be masters of, and that in this very place which you have 
quoted; “ He ought,” says he, “ to have so many armed 
men about him, as to make him stronger than any one man, 
than many men got together; but he must not be stronger 
than all the people.” Polit. lib. iii., cap. 4. Else instead of 
protecting them, it would be in his power to subject both 
people and laws to himself. For this is the difference be¬ 
twixt a king and a tyrant; a king, by consent of the senate 
and people, has about him so many armed men, as to enable 
him to resist enemies, and suppress seditions. A tyrant, 
against the will both,of senate and people, gets as gre&t a 
number as he can, either of enemies, or profligate subjects, 
to side with him against the senate and the people. The 
parliament therefore allowed the king, as they did whatever 
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he had besides, the setting up of a standard; not to Avagc 
war against his own people, but to defend them against such 
as the parliament should declare enemies to the state: if he 
acted otherwise, himself was to be accounted an enemy; 
since according to the very law of St. Edward, or according 
to a more sacred law than that, the law of nature itself, he 
lost the name of a king, and was no longer such. Whence 
Cicero in his Philip. “ He forfeits his command in the 
army and interest in his government, that employs them 
against the state.” Neither could the king compel those 
that held of him by knight-service, to serve him in any other 
war, than such as was made by consent of parliament; 
which is evident by many statutes. So for customs and 
other subsidies for the maintenance of the navy, the king 
could not exact them without an act of parliament; as was 
resolved about twelve years ago, by the ablest of our lawyers, 
when the king’s authority was at the height. And long be¬ 
fore them, Eortescue, an eminent lawyer, and chancellor to 
king Henry the Sixth, “ The king of England,” says he, 
“ can neither alter the laws, nor exact subsidies without the 
people’s consent.” Nor can any testimonies he brought 
from antiquity, to prove the kingdom of England to have 
been merely regal. “The king,” says Bracton, “ has a ju¬ 
risdiction over all his subjects;” that is, in his courts of 
iustice, where justice is administered in the king’s name 
indeed, but according to our own laws. “ All are subject to 
the king ; ” that is, every particular man is ; and so Bracton 
explains himself in the places that ] have cited. What 
follows is but turning the same stone ovei and over again, 
(at which sport I believe you are able to tire Sisiphus him¬ 
self,) and is sufficiently answered by what has been said 
already. For the rest, if our parliaments have sometimes 
complimented good kings with submissive expressions, though 
neither savouring of flattery nor slavery, those are not to be 
accounted due to tyrants, nor ought to prejudice the people’s 
right: good manners and civility do not infringe liberty. 
Whereas you cite out of Sir Edward Coke and others, 
“ that the kingdom of England is an absolute kingdom ; ” 
that is said with respect to any foreign prince, or the em¬ 
peror: because as Camden says, “It is not under the pa¬ 
tronage of the emperor: ” but both of them affirm, that the 
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government of England resides not in the king alone, but in 
a body politic. Whence Forteseue, in his book de Laud. 
Leg. Ang. cap. 9, “ The king of England,” says he, “ go¬ 
verns his people not by a merely regal, but a political power; 
for the English arc governed by laws of their own making.” 
Foreign authors were not ignorant of this: hence Philip de 
Comines, a grave author, in the Fifth Book of his Commen¬ 
taries, “ Of all the kingdoms of the earth,” says he, “ that I 
have any knowledge of, there is none in my opinion where 
the government is more moderate, where the king 1ms less 
power of' hurting his people, than in England.” Finally, 
“ It is ridiculous,” say you, ‘‘for them to affirm that king¬ 
doms were uncienter than kings ; which is as much as if they 
should say, that there was light before the sun was created.” 
But with your good leave, sir, we do not say that kingdoms, 
hut that the people, were before kings. In the meantime, 
who can be more ridiculous than you, who deny there was 
light before the sun had a being? You pretend to a cu¬ 
riosity in other men’s matters, and have forgot the very first 
things that were taught you. “ You wonder liovv they that 
have seen the king sit upon his throne, at a session of par¬ 
liament, (sub aureo et serieo ccelo, under a golden and 
silken heaven,) under a canopy of state, should so much as 
make a question, whether the majesty resided in him, or in 
the parliament?” They are certainly hard of belief, whom 
so lucid an argument, coming down from heaven, cannot 
convince. Which golden heaven you, like a stoic, have so 
devoutly and seriously gazed upon, that you seem to have for¬ 
got what kind of heaven Moses and Aristotle describe to us; 
tor you deny that there was any light in Moses's heaven 
before the sun: and in Aristotle’s you make three temperate 
zones. How many zones you observed in that golden and 
silken heaven of the king's, I know not; but 1 know you 
got one zone (a purse) well tempered with a hundred golden 
stars by your astronomy. 


CHAPTER X. 

Since this whole controversy, whether concerning the right 
of kings in general, or that of the king of England in par- 
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ticular, is rendered difficult and intricate, rather hy the 
obstinacy of parties, than hy the nature of the thing it¬ 
self ; I nope they that prefer truth before the interest of a 
faction, will be satisfied with wlmt I have alleged out of the 
iaw of God, the laws of nations, and the municipal laws of 
mv own country, that a king of England may be brought to 
trial and put to death. As for those whose minds are either 
blinded with superstition, or so dazzled with the splendour 
and grandeur of a court, that magnanimity and true liberty 
do not appear so glorious to them, as they are in themselves, 
it will* be in vain to contend with them, either by reason 
and arguments, or examples. But you, Salmnsius, seem 
very absurd, as in every other part of your book, so parti¬ 
cularly in this, who though you rail perpetually at the Inde¬ 
pendents, and revile them with all the terms of reproach 
imaginable, yet assert to the highest degree that can be the 
independency of a king, whom you defend; and will not 
allow him to “ owe his sovereignty to the people, but to his 
descent.” And whereas in the beginning of your book you 
complained, that he was “ put to plead for his life,” here you 
complain “ that he perished without being heard to speak for 
himself.” But if you have a mind to look into the history 
of his trial, which is very faithfully published in French, it 
may be you will be of another opinion. Whereas he had 
liberty given him for some days together, to say what he 
could for himself, lie made use of it not to clear himself of 
the enmes laid to his charge, but to disprove the authority 
of his judges, and the judicature that he was called before. 
And whenever a criminal is either mute, or •jnvs nothing to 
the purpose, there is no injustice in condemning Mm with¬ 
out hearing him, if his crimes are notorious, and publicly 
known. If you say, that Charles died as he lived, I agree 
with you : if you say, that he died piously, holily, and at 
ease, you may remember that his grandmother Mary, Queen 
of Scots, an infamous woman, died on a scaffold with as 
much outward appearance of piety, sanctity, and constancy, 
as he did. And lest you should ascribe too much to that 
presence of mind, which some common malefactors have so 
great a measure of at their death •, many times despair, and 
a hardened heart, puts on as it were a vizor of courage ; 
and stupidity, a shew of quiet and tranquillity of mind: some- 
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times the worst of men desire to appear good, undaunted, 
innocent, and now and then religious, not only in their life, 
but at their death ; and in suffering death for their villanies, 
use to act the last part of their hypocrisy and cheats, with 
all the shew imaginable; and like bad poets or stage- 
players, are very ambitious at being clapped at the end of 
the play.* u Now,” you say , 11 you are come to inquire who 
they chiefly were, that gave sentence against the king.’'’ 
Whereas it ought first to be inquired into, how you, a fo¬ 
reigner, and a French vagabond, came to have anything to 
do to raise a question about our affairs, to which you are 
so much a stranger ? and what reward induced you to it ? 
But we know enough of that, and who satisfied your curio¬ 
sity in these’matters of ours; even those fugitives and trai¬ 
tors to their country, that could easily hire such a vain fellow 
as you to speak ill of us. Then an account in writing of the 
state of our affairs was put into your hands by some hair- 
brained, half-protestant, half-papist chaplain or other, or by 
some sneaking courtier, and you were put to translate it into 
Latin; out of that you took these narratives, which, if you 
please, we will examine a little: “ Not the hundred thousandth 
part of the people consented to this sentence of condemnation.” 
What were the rest of the people then that suffered so great 
a thing to be transacted against their will ? Were they stocks 
and stones, were they mere trunks of men only, or such images 
of Britons as Virgil describes to have been wrought in tapestry? 

“ Purpurea intexti tollant aulcea Britanni 
“ And Britons interwove held up the purple hangings.” 

For you describe no true Britons, but painted ones, or rather 
needle-wrought men instead of them. Since, therefore, it is 

* The history of crime furnishes innumerable examples of this sort of 
heroism, which arises rather from the callousness of the nervous system, than 
'Tom anything in the moral idiosyncrasies of the individual. Lord Bacon 
somewhere relates a wonderful story of a criminal who, while being broken 
olive on the wheel, displayed the utmost apathy, and discoursed with those 
around him as though he had been rather a spectator than a sufferer. 
Beatrice Cenci exhibited as much contempt of pain and death as a martyr; 
and every one of the regicides, when afterwards called upon to suffer for the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, offered as remarkable an instance of self- 
possession, as the greatest philosophers of antiquity when called upon to 
expiate their virtue with their lives.—E d. 
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a thing so incredible that a warlike nation should be subdued 
by so few, and those of the dregs of the people, (which is the 
first tiling that occurs in your narrative,) that appears in the 
very nature of the thing itself to be most false. “ The bishops 
were turned out of the house of lords by the parliament itself.” 
The more deplorable is your madness, (for are not you yet 
sensible that you rave?) to complain ot their being turned 
out. of the parliament, whom you yourself in a large book en¬ 
deavour to prove ought to be turned out of the church. 

“ One of the states of parliament, to wit, the house of lords, 
consisting of dukes, earls,and viscounts, was removed.” And 
deservedly were they removed; for they were not deputed to 
sit there by any town or county, but represented themselves 
only; they laid no right over the people, but (us if they had 
been ordained for that very purpose) used frequently to op¬ 
pose their rights and liberties. They were created by the 
king, they were his companions, his servants, and, us it were, 
shadows of him. He being removed, it was necessary they 
should be reduced to the same level with the body of the 
people, from amongst whom they took their rise. “ One 
part of the parliament, and that the worst of all, ought not to 
have assumed that power of judging and condemning the 
king.” But I have told you already, that the house of com¬ 
mons was not only the chief part of our parliament,* while 
we had kings, but was a perfect and entire parliament of itself, 
without the temporal lords, much more without the bishops. 
But u the whole house of commons themselves were not ad¬ 
mitted to have to do with the trial of the king.” To wit, that 
part of them was not admitted that openly revolted to him in 
their minds and counsels; whom, though they styled him 
their kino;, yet they had so often acted against as an enemy. 
The parliament oi England, and the deputies sent from the 

* Sir Ralph Saddler, in his “ Rights of the Kingdom,” p. 84-92; under¬ 
takes to prove that all the power of the state originates in the house of 
commons, that is to say, is derived through that house from the people, 
and he treats the house of peers as a mefe judicial assembly, which, properly 
speaking, has no right to legislate. Such were the opinions in those days 
when oui ancestors, shaking oif all prejudice and political superstition, 
determined to think and judge for themselves. That later writers have foi 
the most part maintained contrary doctrines is easily to be accounted for; 
they always laboured to give satisfaction at court, so that it was not until 
recently that any writers were found to reaffirm the decisions of our an¬ 
cestors of the commonwealth.—Kn. 
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parliament of Scotland, on the 13th of January, 1(>45, wrote 
to the king, in answer to a letter of his, by which lie desired 
a deceitful truce, and that he might treat with them at Lon¬ 
don, that they could not admit him into that city till he had 
made satisfaction to the state for the civil war that he had 
raised in the three kingdoms, and for the deaths of so many 
of his subjects slain by his order : and till he had agreed to a 
true and firm peace upon such terms as the parliaments of 
both kingdoms had offered him so often already, and should 
offer him again. lie, on the other hand, either refused to 
hear, or by ambiguous answers eluded, their just and equal 
proposals, though most .humbly presented to him seven times 
over. The parliament, at last, after so many years’ patience, 
lest the king should overturn the state hy his wiles und de¬ 
lays, when in prison, which he could not subdue in the field, 
and lest the vanquished enemy, pleased with our divisions, 
should recover himself and triumph unexpectedly over his 
conquerors, vote that for the future they would have no re¬ 
gard to him, that they would send him no more proposals, 
nor receive any from him : after which vote, there were 
found even some members of parliament, who out of the 
hatred they bore that invincible army, whose glory they en¬ 
vied, and which they would have had disbanded and sent 
home with disgrace, after they had deserved so well of their 
nation, and out of a servile compliance w ith some seditious 
ministers, finding their opportunity when many, whom they 
knew to be otherwise minded than themselves, having been 
sent by the house itself to suppress the presbyterians, who 
began already to be turbulent, were absent in the several 
counties, with a strange levity, not to say perfidiousness, vote 
that that inveterutc enemy of the state, who had nothing of a 
king hut the name, without giving any satisfaction or secu¬ 
rity, should be brought back to London, and restored to his 
dignity and government, as if he lmd deserved well of the 
nation by what he had done. So that they preferred the 
king before their religion, their liberty, and that very cele¬ 
brated covenant of theirs. What did* they do in the mean 
time, who were sound themselves, and saw such pernicious 
councils on foot ? Ought they, therefore, to have been want¬ 
ing to the nation, and not provide for its safety, because the 
infection had spread itself even in their own house? But 
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who secluded those ill-affected members ? " The English 
army,” you say: so that it was not an army of foreigners, but 
of most valiant, and faithful, honest natives, whose officers 
for the most part were members of parliament; and whom 
those good secluded members would have secluded their 
country, and banished into Ireland ; while, in the mean time, 
the Scots, whose alliance began to be doubtful, had very con¬ 
siderable forces in four of our northern counties, and kept 

f arrisons in the best towns of those parts, and had the king 
imself in custody; whilst they likewise encouraged the tu- 
multuating of those of their own faction, who did more than 
threaten the parliament, both in city and country, and through 
whose means not only a civil, but a war with Scotland too 
shortly after brake out. If it has been always counted praise¬ 
worthy in private men to assist the state and promote the 
public good, whether by advice or action, our army sure 
was in no fault, who being ordered by the parliament to come 
to town, obeyed and came, and when they were come, quelled 
with ease the faction and uproar of the king’s party, who 
sometimes threatened the house itself. For things were 
brought to that pass, that of necessity either we must be run 
down by them, or they by us. They had on their side most 
of the shopkeepers und handicraftsmen of London, and ge¬ 
nerally those of the ministers, that were most factious. On 
our side was the army, whose fidelity, moderation, and cou¬ 
rage were sufficiently known. It being in our power by their 
means to retain our liberty, our state, our common safety, do 
you think we had not been fools to have lost all by our neg¬ 
ligence and folly ? They who had had places of command in 
the king’s army, after their party were subdued, had laid 
down their arms indeed against their wills, but continued 
enemies to us in their hearts; and they flocked to town, and 
were We watching all opportunities of renewing the war. 
With these men, though they were the greatest enemies they 
had in the world, and thirsted after their blood, did the Pres* 
byterians, because they were not permitted to exercise a civil 
as well as an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all others, hold 
secret correspondence, and took measures very unworthy of 
what they had formerly both said and done; and they came 
to that spleen at last, that they would rather enthral them¬ 
selves to the king again, than admit their own brethren to 
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share in their liberty, which they likewise had purchased at 
the price of their own blood; they chose rather to be lorded 
over once more by a tyrant, polluted with the blood of so 
many of his own subjects, and who was enraged, and breathed 
out nothing but revenge against those of them that were left, 
than endure their brethren and friends to be upon the square 
with them. The Independents, as they are called, were the 
only men that, from first to last, kept to their point, and knew 
what use to make of their victory. They refused (and wisely, 
in my opinion) to make him king again, being then an enemy, 
vdio, when he was their king, had made himself their enemy : 
nor were they ever the less averse to a peace, but they very 
prudently dreaded a new war, or a perpetual slavery under 
the name of a peace. To load our army with the more re¬ 
proaches, you begin a silly confused narrative of our affairs; 
in which, though 1 find many things false, many things frivo¬ 
lous, many things laid to our charge for which we rather 
merit; yet, I think, it will be to no purpose for me to write 
a true relation in answer to your false one. For you and I are 
arguing, not writing histories, and both sides will believe our 
reasons, but not our narrative ; and, indeed, the nature of the 
things themselves is such, that they cannot be related as they 
ought to be, but in a set history; so that I think it better, as 
Sallust said of Carthage, rather to say nothing at all, than to 
say but a little of things of this weight and importance. Nay, 
and I scorn so much as to mention the praises of great men, 
and of Almighty God himself, (who in so wonderful a 


course of affairs ought to be frequently acknowledged,) 
amongst your slanders and reproaches. I will, therefore, only 
pick out such things as seem to have any colour of argument. 
You say, “ The English and Scots promised by a solemn co¬ 
venant, to preserve the majesty of tne king.” But you omit 
upon w\\at terras they promised \t *, to wit, if it might consist 
with the safety of their religion and their liberty. To both 
which, religion and liberty, that king was so averse to his 
last breath, and watched all opportunities of gaining advan¬ 
tages upon them, that it was evident that his life was dan¬ 
gerous to their religion, and the certain ruin of their liberty. 


3ut then you fall upon the king’s judges again: “ Tf w 
sider the thing aright, the conclusion of this abominable action 
must be imputed to the Independents, yet so as the Presby- 
VOL. I. % ° 
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terians may justly challenge the glory of its beginning and 
progress.” Hark, ve Presbyterians, what good has it done 
you ! How is your innocence and loyalty the more cleared 
by your seeming so much to abhor the putting the king to 
death ? You, yourselves, in the opinion of this everlasting 
talkative advocate of the king your accuser, “ went more than 
half-way towards it; you were seen acting the fourth act and 
more, in this tragedy; you may justly be charged with the 
king’s death, since you shewed the way to it; it was you and 
only you that laid his head upon the block.” Wo be to you 
in the first place, if Charles’s posterity recover the crown of 
England ; assure yourselves, you are like to be put in the 
black list. But pay your vows to God, and love your 
brethren who have delivered you, who have prevented that 
calamity from falling upon you, who have saved you from 
inevitable ruin, though against your wills. You arc accused 
likewise for that “ some years ago you endeavoured by 
sundry petitions to lessen the king’s authority, that you pub¬ 
lished some scandalous expressions of the king himself in the 
papers you presented him with in the name of the parliament; 
to wit, in that declaration of the lords and commons of the 
2t)th of May, 1042, you declared openly in some mad posi¬ 
tions that breathed nothing but rebellion, what - your thoughts 
were of the king’s authority: Hotham by order of parliament 
shut the gates of Hull against the king; you had a mind to 
make a trial by this first act of rebellion how much the king 
w’ould bear.” What could this man say more, if it were his 
design to reconcile the minds of all Englishmen to one another, 
and alienate them wholly from the king ? for he gives them 
here to understand, that if ever the king be brought back, they 
must not only expect to be punished for his father’s death, but 
for the petitions they made long ago, and some acts that passed 
in full parliament, concerning the putting down the common- 
prayer and bishops, and that of the triennial parliament, and 
several other things that were enacted with the greatest con¬ 
sent and applause of all the people that could be; all which will 
be looked upon as the seditions and mad positions of the Pres¬ 
byterians. But this vain fellow changes his mind all of a 
sudden ; and what but of late, “ when he considered it aright,” 
he thought was to be imputed wholly to the Presbyterians, now 
that “ he considers the same thing from first to last,” he thinks 
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the Independents were the sole actors of it. But even now 
lie told us, u The Presbyterians took up arms against the king, 
that by them he was beaten, taken captive, and put in prison : ” 
now he says, u This whole doctrine of rebellion is the Indepen¬ 
dents’ principle.” O ! the faithfulness of this man’s narrative! 
how consistent he is with himself! what need is there of a 
counter-narrative to this of his, that cuts its own throat ? But 
if any man should question whether you arc an honest man or 
a knave, let him read these following lines of yours : “ It is 
time to explain whence and at what time this sect of enemies 
to kingship first began. Why truly these rare puritans began 
in queen Elizabeth’s time to crawl out of hell, and disturb 
not only the church, but the state likewise; for they are no 
less plagues to the latter than to the former.” Now vour 
very speech bewrays you to be a right Balaam ; for where 
you designed to spit out the most bitter poison you could, 
there unwittingly and against your will you have pronounced 
a blessing. For it is notoriously known all over England, 
that if any endeavoured to follow the exam pie of those churches, 
whether in France or Germany, which they accounted best 
reformed, and, to exercise the public worship of God in a more 
pure manner, which our bishops had almost universally cor¬ 
rupted with their ceremonies and superstitions ; or if any 
seemed either in point of religion or morality to be better than 
others, such persons were by the favour of episcopacy termed 
Puritans. These are they whose principles, you say, are so 
opposite to kingship. Nor are they the only persons, “ Most 
of the reformed religion, that have not sucked in the rest of 
their principles, yet seem to have approved of those that strike 
at kingly government.” So that while you inveigh bitterly 
against the Independents, and endeavour to separate them 
from Christ’s Hock, with the same breath you praise them; 
and those principles which almost everywhere you affirm to 
be peculiar to the Independents, here you confess have been 
approved of by most of the reformed religion. Nay, you are 
arrived to that degree of impudence, impiety, and apostasy, 
that though formerly you maintained bishops ought to be ex¬ 
tirpated out of the church root nnd branch, as so many pests 
and limbs of antichrist, here you sav the king ought to pro¬ 
tect them, for the saving of his coronation oath. You cannot 
shew yourself a more infamous villain than you have done 
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already, but by abjuring the protestant reformed religion, to 
which you are a scandal. Wnereas you tax us with giving a 
“ toleration of all sects and heresies,” you ought, not to find 
fault with us for that; since the church hears with such a pro¬ 
fligate wretch as you yourself, such a vain fellow, such a liar, 
such a mercenary slanderer, such an apostate, one who has 
the impudence to affirm, that the best and most pious of 
Christians, and even most of those who profess the reformed 
religion, arc crept out of hell, because they differ in opinion 
from you. I had best pass by the calumnies that fill up the 
rest of this chapter, anu those prodigious tenets that you as¬ 
cribe to the Independents, to render them odious ; for neither 
do they at all concern the cause you have in hand, and they 
are such for the most part as deserve to be laughed at and de¬ 
spised, rather than receive a serious answer. 


CHAPTER XI. 

You seem to begin this eleventh chapter, Salmasius, though 
with no modesty, yet with some sense of your weakness and 
trifling in this discourse. For whereas you proposed to your¬ 
self to inquire in this place, by what authority sentence was 
given against the king; you add immediately, which nobody 
expected from you, that “ it is in vain to make any such in¬ 
quiry ; to wit, because the quality of the persons that did it 
leaves hardly any room tor such a question.” And therefore 
as you have been found guilty of a ^rcat deal of impudence 
and sauciness in the undertaking of this cause, so since you 
seem here conscious of your own impertinence, I shall give 
you the shorter answer. To your question then, by what 
authority the house of commons either condemned the king 
themselves, or delegated that power to others; I answer, 
they did it by virtue of the supreme authority on earth. How 
they come to have the supreme power, you may learn by 
what I have said already, when I have refuted your imperti- 
nencies upon that subject. If you believed yourself, that you 
could ever say enougn upon any subject, you would not be so 
tedious in repeating the same thing so many times over. 
And the house of commons might delegate their judicial 
power by the same reason, by which you say the king may 
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delegate his, who received all he had from the people. Hence 
in that solemn league and covenant that you object to us, the 
parliaments of England and Scotland solemnly protest and 
engage to each other, to punish the traitors in such manner 
as “the supreme judicial authority in both nations, or such 
as should have a delegated power from them,” should think 
fit. Now you hear the parliaments of both nations protest 
with one voice, that they may delegate their judicial power, 
which they call the supreme; so that you move a vain and 
frivolous controversy about delegating this power. u But/’ 
say you, “ there were added to those judges, that were made 
choice of out of the house of commons, some officers of the 
army, and it never was known, that soldiers had any right to 
try a subject for his life.” I will silence you in a very few 
words: you may remember, that we are not now discoursing 
of a subject, but of an enemy ; whom if a general of an armv, 
after he has taken him prisoner, resolves to dispatch, would 
he be thought to proceed otherwise than according to custom 
and martial law, if he himself with some of his officers should 
sit upon him, and try and condemn him? An enemy to a 
state, made a prisoner of war, cannot be looked upon to be so 
much as a member, much less a king in that state. This is 
declared by that sacred law of St. Edward, which denies that a 
bad king is a king at all, or ought to be called so. Whereas you 
say, it was “ not the whole, but a part of the house of com¬ 
mons, that tried and condemned the king/' I give you this 
answer: the number of them, who gave their votes for putting 
the king to death, was far greater tlian is accessary, according 
to the custom of our parliaments, to transact the greatest 
affairs of the kingdom, in the absence of the rest; who since 
they were absent through their own fault, (for to revolt to the 
common enemy in their hearts, is the worst sort of absence,) 
their absence ought not to hinder the rest who continued faith¬ 
ful to the cause from preserving the state; which when it was 
in a tottering condition, and almost, quite reduced to slavery 
and utter ruin, the whole body of the people had at first com¬ 
mitted. to their fidelity, prudence, and courage. And they 
acted their parts like men; they set themselves in opposition 
to the unruly wilfulness, the rage, the secret designs of an in- 
„ veterate and exasperated king; they preferred the common 
liberty and safety before their own; tncy outdid all former 
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parliaments, they outdid all their ancestors, in conduct, mag¬ 
nanimity, and steadiness to their cause. Yet these very men 
did a great part of the people ungratefully desert in the midst 
of their undertaking, though they had promised them all 
fidelity, all the help and assistance they could afford them. 
These were for slavery and peace, with sloth and luxury, upon 
any terms : others demanded their liberty, nor would accept 
of a peace that was not sure and honourable. What should 
the parliament do in this case? Ought they to have defended 
this part of the people, that was sound, and continued faithful 
to them and their country, or to have sided with those that 
deserted both ? I know what you will say they ought to have 
done. You are not Eurylochus, hut Elpenor, a miserable en¬ 
chanted beast, a filthy swine, accustomed to a sordid slavery 
even under a woman ; so that you have not the least relish of 
true magnanimity, nor consequently of liberty, which is the 
effect of it: you would have all other men slaves, because you 
find in yourself no generous, ingenuous inclinations; you say 
nothing, you brc&thc nothing, but what is mean and servile. 
You raise another scruple, to wit, “ that lie was the king of 
Scotland too, whom we condemnedas if he might therefore 
do what he would in England. But that you may conclude 
this chapter, which of all others is the most weak and insipid, 
at least with some witty quirk, “ there are two little words,” 
say you, “ that are made up of the same number of letters, 
and differ only in the placing of them, but whose significations 
are wide asunder, to wit, Vis and Jus, (might and right.)” 
It is no great wonder, that such a three-lettered man* as you, 
(fur, a thief,) should make such a witticism upon three letters: 
it is the greater wonder (which yet you assert throughout your 
book) that two things so directly opposite to one another as 
those two are, should yet meet and become one and the sajne 
thing in kings. For what violence was ever acted by kings, 
which you do not affirm to be their right? These are all the ' 
passages, that I could pick out of nine long pages, that I 
thought deserved an answer. The rest consists either of re¬ 
petitions of things that have been answered more than once, 
or such as have no relation to the matter in hand. So that 
my being more brief in this chapter than in the rest is not 
to be imputed to want of diligence in me, which, how irksome 
• “ Homo trium literarum.” — Plautus Aulul., act 2, scene 4. — Ed. 
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soever you are to me, I have not slackened, but to your 
tedious impertinence, so void of matter and sense. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I wish, Salmasius, that you hud left out this part of your 
discourse concerning the king’s crime, which it had been more 
advisable for yourself and your party to have done ; for I am 
afraid lest in giving you an answer to it, I should appear too 
sharp and severe upon him, now he is dead, and hath re¬ 
ceived his punishment. But since you choose rather to dis¬ 
course confidently and at large upon that subject, I will make 
you sensible, tiiat you could not have done a more incon¬ 
siderate thing, than to reserve the worst part of your cause to 
the last, to wit, that of ripping up and inquiring into the king’s 
crimes; which when I shall have proved them to have been 
true and most exorbitant, they will render his memory un¬ 
pleasant and odious to all good men, and imprint now in die 
close of the controversy a just hatred of you, who undertake 
his defence, on the reader’s mind. Say you, u His accusation 
may he divided into two parts, one is conversant about his 
morals, the other taxeth him with such faults as he might 
commit in his public capacity.” I will be content to pass by 
in silence that part of his life that he spent in banquetting, 
at plays, and in the conversation of women ; for what can 
there be in luxury and excess worth relating? And what 
would those things have been to us, if he had been a private 
person ? But since he would be a king, as lie could not live 
a private life, so neither could his vices be like those of a pri¬ 
vate person. For in the first place, he did a great deal of 
mischief by his example; in the second place, all that time 
that he spent upon his lust, and his sports, which was a great 
part of his time, he stole from the state, the government of 
which he had undertaken; thirdly and lastly, he squandered 
away vast sums of money, which were not his own, but the 
public revenue of the nation, in his domestice luxury and ex¬ 
travagance. So that in his private life at home he firstjjegan 
to be a ill king. But let us rather pass over to those crimes, 
“ that he is charged with ou the account of misgovernment.” 
Here you lament his being condemned as a tyrant, a traitor, 
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and a murderer. That he had no wrong done him, shall now 
be made appear. But let us define a tyrant, not according 
to vulgar conceits, but the judgment of Aristotle, and of all 
learned men. He is a tyrant who regards his own welfare and 
profit only, and not that of the people. So Aristotle* defines 
one in the tenth book of his Ethics, and elsewhere; and so 
do very many others. Whether Charles regarded his own 
or the people’s good, these few things of many that I shall 
but touch upon will evince. When his rents and other 
public revenues of the crown would not defray the expenses 
of the court, he laid most heavy taxes upon the people; and 
when they were squandered away, he invented new ones ; 
not for the benefit, honour, or defence of the state, but that 
he might hoard up, or lavish out in one house, the riches 
and wealth, not of one, but of three nations. When at this 
rate he broke loose, and acted without any colour of law to 
warrant his proceedings, knowing that the parliament was 
the only thing that could give him check, he endeavoured 
either wholly to lay aside the very calling of parliaments, or 
calling them just as often, and no oftener, than to serve his 
own turn, to make them entirely at his devotion. Which 
bridle when he had cast off himself he put another bridle 
upon the people: he put garrisons of German horse and 
Irish foot in many towns and cities, and that in time of 
peace. Do you think he does not begin to look like a ty¬ 
rant ? In which very thing, as in many other particulars, 
which you have formerly given me occasion to instance, 
though you scorn to have Charles compared with so cruel a 
tyrant as Nero, he resembled him extremely much. For 
Nero likewise often threatened to take away the senate. 
Besides, he bore extreme hard upon the consciences of good 
men, and compelled them to the use of ceremonies and 
superstitious worship, borrowed from popery, and by him 
remtroduced into the church. They that would not conform, 
were imprisoned or banished. He made war upon the Scots 
twice for no other cause than that. By all these actions he 
has surely deserved the name of a tyrant once over at 
least. Now I will tell you why the word traitor was put 

* In Victor’s edition the passage referred to by Milton occurs in boon 
vlii. p. 472. This is somewhat too long for quotation; but the reader 
will find it well worth referring to.— Ed. 
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into his indictment: when he assured his parliament by 
promises, by proclamations, by imprecations, that he had no 
design against the state, at that very time did he list papists 
in Ireland, he sent a private embassy to the king of Den¬ 
mark to beg assistance from him of arms, horses, and men, 
expressly against the parliament; and was endeavouring to 
raise an army first in England, and then in Scotland. To the 
English he promised the plunder of the city of London ; to 
the Scots, that the four northern counties should be added to 
Scotland, if they would but help him to get rid of the par¬ 
liament, by what means soever. These projects not succeed¬ 
ing, he sent over one Dillon, a traitor, into Ireland with pri¬ 
vate instructions to the natives, to fall suddenly upon all the 
English that inhabited there. These are the most remarkable 
instances of his treasons, not taken up upon hearsay and idle 
reports, but discovered by letters under his own hand and seal. 
And finally I suppose no man will deny that he was a mur¬ 
derer, by whose order the Irish took arms, and put to death 
with most exquisite torments above a hundred thousand Eng¬ 
lish, who lived peaceably by them, and without any appre¬ 
hension of danger; and who raised so great a civil war in the 
other two kingdoms. Add to all this, that at the treaty in the 
Isle of Wight the king openly took upon himself the guilt 
of the war, and cleared the parliament in the confession he 
made there, which is publicly known. Thus you have in 
short why king Charles was adjudged a tyrant, a traitor, and 
a murderer. “ But ” say you, “ why was he not declared so 
before, neither in that solemn league and covenant, nor 
afterwards when he was delivered to them, either bv the 
Presbyterians or the Independents ; but, on the other hand 4 
was received, as a king ought to be, with all reverence ? 
This very thing is sufficient to persuade any rational man, 
that the parliament entered not into any councils of quite de¬ 
posing the king but as their last refuge, after they had suf- 
ferrea and undergone all that possibly they could, and hud 
attempted all other ways and means. You alone endeavour 
maliciously to lay that to their charge, which to all good 
men cannot but evidence their great patience, moderation, 
and perhaps a too long forbearing with the king's pride and 
arrogance. But “in the month of August, before the king 
suffered, the house of commons, which then bore the only 
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sway, and was governed by the Independents, wrote letters 
to the Scots, in which they acquainted them, that they never 
intended to alter the form of government that had obtained 
so long in England under king, lords, and commons.” You 
may see from hence how little reason there is to ascribe the 
deposing of the king to the principles of the Independents. 
They that never used to dissemble and conceal their tenets, 
even then, when they had the sole management of affairs, 
profess, “ That they never intended to alter the government.’’ 
But if afterwards a tiling came into their minds, which at 
first they intended not, why might they not take such a 
course, though before not intended, as appeared most advis¬ 
able, and most for the nation’s interest; especially when 
they found that the king could not possibly he entreated or 
induced to assent to those just demands that they had made 
from time to time, and which were always the same from 
first to last, lie persisted in those perverse sentiments with 
respect to religion and his own right, which he had all along 
espoused, and which were so destructive to us; not in the 
least altered from the man that he was, when ip peace and 
war he did us all so much mischief. If he assented to any¬ 
thing, he gave no obscure hints that he did it against his 
will, and that whenever he should come into power again, 
he would look upon such his assent as null and void. The 
same thing his son declared by writing under bis hand, when 
in those days be run away with part of the fleet, and so did 
the king himself by letters to some of his own party in 
London. In the meantime, against the avowed sense of the 
parliament, he struck up a private peace v/ith the Irish, the 
most barbarous enemies imaginable to England, upon ba9e 
dishonourable terms; but whenever ho invited the English 
to treaties of peace, at those very times, with all the power 
he had, and interest he could make, he was preparing for 
War. In this case, what should they do, who were entrusted 
with the care of the government? Ought they to have be¬ 
trayed the safety of us all to our most bitter adversary ? Or 
would you have had them left us to undergo the calamities 
of another seven years' war, not to say worse? God put a 
better mind into them, of preferring, pursuant to that very 
Bolemn league and covenant, their religion and liberties, be¬ 
fore those thoughts they once had, of not rejecting the king; 
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for they had not gone 60 far as to vote it; all which they 
saw at last, (though indeed later than they might have done,) 
could not possibly subsist, as long as the King continued 
king. The parliament ought and must of necessity be en 
tirely free, and at liberty to provide for the good of the 
nation, as occasion requires; nor ought they so to be wedded 
to their first sentiments, as to scruple the altering their 
minds, for their own or the nation’s good, if God put an 
opportunity into their hands of procuring it. But “ the 
Scots were of another opinion ; for they in a letter to Charles, 
the king’s son, call his father a most sacred prince, and the 
putting him to death a most execrable villany.” Do not 
you talk of the Scots, whom you know not; we know them 
well enough, and know the time when they called that same 
king a most execrable person, a murderer, and a traitor; and 
the putting a tyrant to death a most sacred action. Then 
you pick holes in the king’s charge, as not being properly 
penned; and you ask, “ why we needed to call him a traitor 
and a murderer, after we had styled him a tyrant, since the 
word tyrant includes all the crimes that may be; ” and then 
you explain to us grammatically and critically, what a tyrant 
is- Away with those trifles, you pedagogue, which that one 
definition of Aristotle’s, that has lately been cited, will ut¬ 
terly confound; and teach such a doctor as you, that the 
word tyrant (for all your concern is barely to have some under¬ 
standing of words) may be applied to one, who is neither a 
traitor nor a murderer. But “the laws of England do not 
make it treason in the king to stir up sedition against him¬ 
self or the people.” Nor do they say, that the parliament 
can be guilty of treason by deposing a bad king, nor that 
any parliament ever was so, though they have often done it; 
but our laws plainly and clearly declare, that a king may 
violate, diminish, nay, and wholly lose his royalty. For 
that expression in the law of St. Edward, of “ losing the 
name ol a king,” signifies neither more nor less than being 
deprived of the kingly office and dignity; which befel 
Chilperic, king of France, whose example for illustration 
sake is taken notice of in the law itself. There is not a* 
lawyer amongst us, that can deny, but that the highest trea¬ 
son may be committed against the kingdom as well as 
against the king. I appeal to Glanvile himself, whom you 
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cite, u If any man attempt to put the king to death, or raise 
sedition in the realm, it is high-treason/' So that attempt 
of some papists to blow up the parliament-house, and the 
lords and commons there, with gunpowder, was by king 
James himself, and both houses of parliament, declared to 
be high-treason, not against the king only, but against the 
parliament and the whole kingdom. It would be to no pur¬ 
pose to quote more of our statutes, to prove so clear a truth; 
which yet I could easily do. For the thing itself is ridiculous, 
and absurd to imagine, that high-treason may be committed 
against the king and not against the people, for whose good, 
nay, and by whose leave, as I may say, the king is what 
he is: so that you babble over so many statutes of ours 
to no purpose; you toil and wallow in our ancient law-books 
to no purpose; for the laws themselves stand or fall by 
authority of parliament, who always had power to confirm 
or repeal them ; and the parliament is the sole judge of 
what is rebellion, what hign-treasoo, (loesa majestas,) and 
what not. Majesty never was vested to that degree m the 
person of the king, as not to be more conspicuous and more 
august in parliament, as I have often shewn : but who can 
endure to hear such a senseless fellow, such -a French moun¬ 
tebank, as you, declare what, our laws are? And, you 
English fugitives 1 so many bishops, doctors, lawyers, who 
pretend that all learning and ingenuous literature ‘is fled out 
of England with yourselves, was there not one of you that 
could defend the king’s cause and your own, and that in 
good Latin also, to be submitted to the judgment of other 
nations, but that this brainsick, beggarly Frenchman must 
be hired to undertake the defence of a poor indigent king, 
surrounded with so many infant-priests and doctors ? This 
very tiling, I assure you, will be a great imputation to you 
amongst foreigners ; and you will be thought deservedly to 
have lost that cause you were so far from being able to de¬ 
fend by force of arms, as that you cannot so much as write 
in behalf of it. But now I come to you again, good man 
Ooosecap, who scribble so finely; if at least you are come to 
yourself again : for I find you here towards the latter end 
'of your book in a deep sleep, and dreaming of some volun- 
twy death or other ? that i3 nothing to the purpose. Then 
you “ deny, that it is possible for a king in his right wits to 
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embroil his people in seditions, to betray his own forces to 
be slaughtered by enemies, and raise factions against him¬ 
self.” All which things having been done by many kings, 
and particularly by Charles the late king of England, you 
will no longer doubt, I hope, especially being addicted to 
Stoicism, but that all tyrants, as well as profligate vil¬ 
lains, are downright mad. Hear what Horace says: “ Who¬ 
ever through a senseless stupidity, or any other cause 
whatsoever, hath his understanding so blinded as not to 
discern truth, the Stoics account of* him as of a madman: 
and such are whole nations, such are kings and princes, such 
are all mankind ; except those very few that are wise.” So 
that, if you would clear king Charles from the imputation 
of acting like a madman, you must first vindicate his in¬ 
tegrity, and shew that he never acted like an ill man. 
“ But a king,” you say, “ cannot commit treason against 
his own subjects and vassals.” In the first place, since we 
are as free as any people under heaven, we will not be im¬ 
posed upon by any barbarous custom of any other nation what¬ 
soever. In the second place, suppose we had been the king’s 
vassals : that relation would not nave obliged us to endure a 
tyrant to reign and lord it over us. All subjection to magis¬ 
trates, as our own laws declare, is circumscribed, and con¬ 
fined within the bounds of honesty and the public good. 
Read Leg. Hen. I. cap. &5. The obligation betwixt a lord and 
his tenants is mutual, and remains so long as the lord protects 
his tenants; (this all our lawyers tell us;) but if the lord be 
too severe and cruel to his tenant, and do him some heinous 
injury, “ The whole relation betwixt them, and whatever obli¬ 
gation the tenant is under by having done homage to his 
lord, is utterly dissolved and extinguished.” These are the 
very words of Bracton and Fleta. So that in some case the 
law itself warrants even a slave, or a vassal, to oppose his 
lord, and allows the slave to kill him, if he vanquish him in 
battle. If a city or a whole nation may not lawfully take 
this course with a tyrant, the condition of freemen will be 
worse than that of slaves. Then you go about to excuse king 
Charles’s shedding of innocent blood, partly by murders cdlh- 
mitted by other kings, and partly by some instances of men 
put to death by them lawfully. For the matter of the Irish 
massacre, you refer the reader to 'Etjcwv BaaiXudj ; and I 
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refer you to Eikonokla9tes. The town of Rochel being taken, 
and the townsmen betrayed, assistance shewn, but not afforded 
them, you will not have laid at Charles’s door; nor have I 
anything to say whether lie was faulty in that business or 
not; he did mischief enough at home; we need not inquire 
into what misdemeanors lie was guilty of abroad. But you, 
in the mean time, would make all the protestont churches, 
that have at any time defended themselves by force of’ arms 
against princes, who were professed enemies of their religion, 
to have been guilty of rebellion. Let them consider how 
much it concerns them for the maintaining their ecclesiastical 
discipline, and asserting their own integrity, not to pass by so 
great an indignity offered them by a person bred up by and 
amongst themselves. That which troubles us most is, that 
the English likewise were betrayed in that expedition. He 
who had designed long ago to convert the government of 
England into a tyranny, thought he could not bring it to pass 
till the flower and strength of the military power of the nation 
were cut off. Another of his crimes was, the causing some 
words to be struck out of the usual coronation oath before he 
himself would take it. Unworthy and abominable action ! 
The act was wicked in itself; what shall be said of him that 
undertakes to justify it? For by the eternul God, what 
greater breach of faith and violation of all laws can possibly 
be imagined? What ought to be more sacred to him, next 
to the holy sacraments themselves, than that oath ? Which 
of the two do you think the more flagitious person, him that 
offends against the law, or him that endeavours to make the 
law equally guilty with himself? or, rather, him who sub¬ 
verts the law itself, that he may not seem to offend against it ? 
For thus that king violated that oath which he ought most 
religiously to have sworn to; but that he might not seem 
openly and publicly to violate it, he craftily adulterated and 
corrupted it; and lest he himself should be accounted per¬ 
jured, he turned the very oath into a perjury. What other 
could be expected than that his reign would be full of injustice, 
craft, and misfortune, who began it with so detestable an in¬ 
jury to his people? And who durst pervert and adulterate 
that law, which he thought the only obstacle that stood in his 
way, and hindered him from perverting all the rc9t of the 
laws: but “ that oath,” thus you justify him, “ lays no other 
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obligation upon kings than the laws themselves do: and 
kings pretend that they will he bound and limited by laws, 
though indeed they are altogether from under the power of 
laws.” Is it not prodigious, that a man should dare to 
express himself so sacrilegiously and so senselessly, as to 
assert that an oath sacredly sworn upon the Holy Evangelists 
may be dispensed with, and set aside as a little insignificant 
thing, without any cause whatever ? Charles himself refutes 
you, you prodigy of impiety, who, thinking that oath no light 
matter, chose rather by a subterfuge to avoid the force of it, 
or by a fallacy to elude it, than openly to violate it; and 
would rather falsify and corrupt the oath, than manifestly 
forswear himself after he had taken it. But “ the king, in¬ 
deed, swears to his people, as the people do to him ; but the 
people swear fidelity to the king, not the king to them.” 
Pretty invention! Docs not he that promises, and binds 
himself by an oath to do anything to or for another, oblige 
bis fidelity to them that require tin; oath of him ? Of a truth, 
every king swears fidelity, and service, and obedience to the 
people, with respect to the performance of whatsoever he 
promises upon oath to do. Then you run back to William the 
Conqueror, who was forced more than once to swear to perform, 
not what he himself would, hut what the people and the great 
men of the realm required of him. If many kings a are crowned 
without the usual solemnity,” and reign without taking any* 1 
oath, the same thing may be said of the people, a great many of 
whom never took the oath of allegiance. If the king by not 
taking an oath be at liberty, the people are so too. And that 
part of the people that has sworn, swore not to the king only, 
but to the realm and the laws, by which the king came to his 
crown; and no otherwise to the king than whilst he should 
act according to those laws, that “ the common people,” that 
is, the house of commons, should choose ; (quas vulgns ele- 
gerit.) For it were folly to alter the phrase of our law, and 
turn it into more genuine Latin. This clause, (quas vulgus 
elegerit,) which tlw commons shall choose, Charles, before he 
was crowned, procured to be razed out. “ But,” say you, 

“ without the king’s assent the people can choose no laws 
and for this you ciie two statutes, viz. Anno 37 H. Vi. 
cap. 15, and 13 Edw. IV. cap. 8: but these two statutes 
are so far from appearing in our statute-books, that in the 
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years you mention neither of those kings enacted any laws at 
all. Go now and complain that those fugitives, who pre¬ 
tended to furnish you with matter out of our statutes, imposed 
upon you in it; and let other people in the mean time stand 
astonished at your impudence and vanity, who are not 
ashamed to pretend to be thoroughly versed in such books, 
as it is so evident you have never looked into, nor so much 
as seen. And that clause in the coronation oath, which such 
a brazen-faced brawler as you call fictitious, u The king’s 
friends,” you say yourself/ 4 acknowledge that it may possibly 
be extant in some ancient copies, but that it grew into disuse, 
because it had no convenient signification.” But for that 
very reason did our ancestors insert it in the oath, that the 
oath might have such a signification as would not be for a 
tyrant's convenicncy. If it had really grown into disuse, 
which yet is most false, there was the greater need of reyiving 
it; but even that would have been to no purpose, according 
to your doctrine: i( For that custom of taking an oath, as 
kings now-a-days generally use it, is no more,” you say, 
“ than a bare ceremony.” And yet the king, when the 
bishops were to he put down, pretended that he could not do 
it by reason of that oath. And, consequently,, that reverend 
and sacred oath, as it serves for the king’s turn or not, must 
be solemn and binding, or an empty ceremony: which I 
earnestly entreat my countrymen to take notice of, and to con¬ 
sider what manner of a king they are like to have, if he ever 
come back. For it would never have entered into the 
thoughts of this rascally foreign grammarian, to write a dis¬ 
course of the rights of the crown of England, unless both 
Charles Stuart, now in banishment, and tainted with his fa¬ 
ther's principles, and those profligate tutors that he has along 
with him, had industriously suggested to him what they would 
have writ. They dictated to him, “ that the whole parliament 
were liable to be proceeded against as traitors, because they 
declared, without the king’s assent, all them to be traitors 
who had taken up arms against the parliament of England; 
and that parliaments were but the King’s vassals; that the 
oath which our kings take at their coronation is but a ce¬ 
remony and why not that a vassal too ? So that no 
reverence of laws, no sacredness of an oath, will be sufficient 
to protect your lives and fortunes, either from the exorbitance 
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of a furious, or the revenge of an exasperated prince, who 
has been so instructed from his cradle, as to think laws, re¬ 
ligion, nay, and oaths themselves, ought to be subject to his 
will and pleasure. How much better is it, and more becoming 
yourselves, if you desire riches, liberty, peace, and empire, to 
obtain them assuredly by your own virtue, industry, prudence, 
and valour, than to long after and hope for them in vain un¬ 
der the rule of a king ? They who are of opinion that these 
things cannot be compassed but under a king, and a lord, it 
cannot well be expressed how mean, how base, I do not say, 
how unworthy, thoughts they have of themselves; for in 
effect, what do they other than confess, that they themselves 
are lazy, weak, senseless, silly persons, and framed for slavery 
both in body and mind ? And indeed all manner of slavery 
is scandalous and disgraceful to a freeborn ingenuous person; 
but for you, after you have recovered your lost liberty, by God’s 
assistance, and your own arms; after the perlormance of so 
many valiant exploits, and the making so remarkable an ex¬ 
ample of a most potent king, to desire to return again into a 
condition of bondage and slavery, will not only be scandalous 
and disgraceful, but an impious and wicked thing ; and equal 
to that of the Israelites, who for desiring to return to the 
Egyptian slavery were so severely punished for that sordid, 
slavish temper of mind, and so many of them destroyed by 
that God who had been their deliverer. But what say you 
now, who would persuade us to become slaves ? “ The king,” 

say you, “ had a power of pardoning such as were guilty of 
treason, and other crimes; which evinces sufficiently, that 
the king himself was under no law.” The king might indeed 
pardon treason, not against the kingdom, but against himself; 
and so may anybody else pardon wrongs done to themselves; 
and he might, perhaps, pardon some other offences, though 
not always. But does it follow, because in some cases he had 
the right of saving a malefactor’s life, that therefore he must 
have a right to destroy all good men ? If the king be im¬ 
pleaded in an inferior court, he is not obliged to answer, but 
by his attorney: does it therefore follow, that when he is sum¬ 
moned by all his subjects to appear in parliament, he natty 
choose whether he will appear or no, and refuse to answer in 

C on? You say, “ that we endeavour to justify what we 
b done by the Hollanders’ example; ” and upon this oc- 

VOL. I. P 
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casion, fearing the loss of that stipend with which the Hol¬ 
landers feed such a murrain and pest as you arc, if by re¬ 
viling the English you should consequently reflect upon them 
that maintain you, you endeavour to demonstrate “ how un¬ 
like their actions and ours are.” The comparison that you 
make betwixt them I resolve to omit (though many things 
in it are most false, and other tilings flattery all over, which 
yet you thought yourself obliged to put down, to deserve your 
pension.) For the English think they need not allege the* 
examples of foreigners lor their justification. They have 
municipal laws of their own, by which they have acted ; laws 
with relation to the matter in hand the best in the world : they 
have the examples of their ancestors, great and gallant men, 
for their imitation, who never gave way to the exorbitant 
power of princes, and who have put many of them to death, 
when their government became insupportable. They were 
bom free, they stand in need of no other nation, they can make 
what laws they please for their own good government. One 
law in particular they have a great veneration for, and a very 
ancient-one it is, enacted by nature itself: That all human 
laws, all civil right and government, must have a respect to 
the safety and welfare of good men, and not be subject to the 
lusts of princes. From hence to the end of your book I find 
nothing but rubbish and trifles, picked out of the former 
chapters; of which you have here raised so great a heap, 
that I cannot imagine what other design you could have in it, 
than to presage the ruin of your whole fabric. At last, after 
an infinite deal of tittle-tattle, you make an end, calling “ God 
to witness, that you undertook the defence of this cause, not 
only because you were desired so to do, but because your 
own conscience told you, that you could not possibly under¬ 
take the defence of a better.” Is it fit for you to intermeddle 
with our matters, with which you have nothing to do, because 
you were desired, when we ourselves did not desire you ? to re¬ 
proach with, contumelious and opprobrious language, and in 
a printed book, the supreme magistracy of the English nation, 
when, according to the authority and power that they are in- 
trusted with,they do but theirduty within theirown jurisdiction, 
and all this without the least injury or provocation from them ? 
(for they did not so much as know that there was such a man 
in the world as you.) And I pray by whom were you desired? 
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By your wife, I suppose, who, they say, exercises a kingty 
right and jurisdiction over you; and whenever she has a 
mind to it (as Fulvia is made to speak in that obscene epigram, 
that you collected some centocs outof, page 320) cries, “ Either 
write, or let us fight;” that made you write perhaps, lest the 
signal should be given. Or were you asked by Charles the 
younger, and that profligate gang of vagabond courtiers, and 
like a second Balaam called upon by another Balak to restore 
a desperate cause by ill writing, that was lost by ill fighting? 
That may be; but there is this difference, for he was a wise 
understanding man, and rid upon an ass that could speak, to 
curse the people of God : thou art a very talkative ass thyself, 
and rid by a woman, and being surrounded with the healed 
heads of the bishops, that heretofore thou hadst wounded, 
thou seemest to represent that beast in the Revelation. But 
they say, that a little after you had written this book you re¬ 
pented of what you had done. It is well, if it be so; and to 
make your repentance public, I think the best course that you 
can take will be, for this long book that you have writ, to take 
a halter, and make one long letter of yourself. So J udas 
Iscariot repented, to whom you are like; and that young 
Charles knew, which made him send you the purse, Judas’s 
badge; for he had heard before, and found afterward by 
experience, that you were an apostate and a devil. Juda9 be¬ 
trayed Christ himself, and you betray his church ; you have 
taught heretofore, that bishops were antichristian, and you 
are now revolted to their party. You now undertake the de¬ 
fence of their cause, whom formerly you damned to the pit of 
hell. Christ delivered all men from bondage, and you endea¬ 
vour to enslave all mankind. Never question, since you have 
been such a villain to God himself, his church, and all man¬ 
kind in general, but that the same fate attends you that befell 
your equal, out of despair rather than repentance, to be weary 
of your life, and hang yourself, and burst asunder as he did; 
and to send beforehand that faithless and treacherous con¬ 
science of yours, that railing conscience at good and holy men, 
to that place of torment that is prepared for you.* And now - 

♦ In the above recapitulation of the crimes of Charles I., which are 
mixed up with denunciations against his defender, it is unnecessary to offer 
any remarks. I refer the reader to the Eikonoklastes, and to my notes on 
that treatise. Towards poor Salmasius, Milton is much too fierce here, 
in the conclusion of his work, since lie dismisses him into that warm region 

p 2 
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1 think, through God’s assistance, I have finished the work I 
undertook, to wit, the defence of the noble actions of my coun¬ 
trymen at home and abroad, against the raging and envious 
madness of this distracted sophister; and the asserting of the 
common rights of the people against the unjust domination of 
kings, not out of any hatred to kings, but tyrants: nor have I 
purposely left unanswered any one argument alleged by my 
adversary, nor any one example or authority quoted by him, 
that seemed to have any force in it, or the least colour of an 
argument. Perhaps I have been guilty rather of the other 
extreme, of replying to some of his fooleries and trifles, as if 
they were solid arguments, and thereby may seem to have 
attributed more to them than they deserved. One thing yet 
remains to be done, which perhaps is of the greatest concern 
of all, and that is, that you, my countrymen, refute this ad¬ 
versary of yours yourselves, which I do not see any other 
means of your affecting, than by a constant endeavour to outdo 
all men’s bad words by your own good deeds. When you 
laboured under more sorts of oppression than one, you betook 
yourselves to God for refuge, and lie was graciously pleased 
to hear your most earnest prayer and desires. He has glo¬ 
riously delivered you, the first of nations, from the two greatest 
mischiefs of this life, and most pernicious to virtue, tyranny 
and superstition *, he has endued you with greatness of mind 
to be the first of mankind, who after having conquered their 
own king, and having had him delivered into their hands, have 
not scrupled to condemn him judicially, and, pursuant to that 
sentence of condemnation, to put him to death. After the per¬ 
forming so glorious an action as this, you ought to do nothing 

to which controversialists are too apt to consign their adversaries. Of course 
we are not to understand our author too seriously; he could joke at times, 
grimly, it is true, but yet he could joke; and the comparison of Salmasius 
to Judas Iscariot is one of those harsh pleasantries in which none but a vehe¬ 
ment and energetic man could indulge. Late in life Milton evidently expe¬ 
rienced regret for the warmth into which he was betrayed, while writing 
/this book. But men of sincerity and high principles, who are earnest in 
their love of liberty, and ready to do and suffer all things for its sake, 
are easily betrayed into excesses while combating for the principle they 
love. The foreign sophist, hired to advocate the cause of tyranny by a 
hundred Jacobuses, must necessarily have appeared an odious and con¬ 
temptible person in the eyes of Milton, who, though afterwards rewarded 
by the gratitude of his country, voluntarily undertook its defence, and re¬ 
quired no recompense but the consciousness of having done well.—E d. 
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that is mean and little, not so much as to think of, much less 
to do, anything but what is great and sublime. Which to 
attain to, this is your only way : as you have subdued your 
enemies in the field, so to make appear, that unarmed, and 
in the highest outward peace and tranquillity, you of all 
mankind arc best able to subdue ambition, avarice, the love 
of riches, and can best avoid the corruptions that pros¬ 
perity is apt to introduce, (which generally subdue and tri¬ 
umph over other nations,) to shew as great justice, tem¬ 
perance, and moderation in the maintaining your liberty, 
as you have shewn courage in freeing yourselves from 
slavery. These arc the only arguments, by which you will 
be able to evince, that you are not such persons as this 
fellow represents you—Traitors, Robbers, Murderers, Par¬ 
ricides, Madmen ; that you did not put your king to death 
out of any ambitious design, or a desire of invading the 
rights of others; not out of any seditious principles or sinister 
ends; that it was not an act of fury or madness; but that 
it was wholly out of love to your liberty, your religion, to 
justice, virtue, and your country, that you punished a 
tyrant. But if it should fall out otherwise, (which God 
forbid,) if as you have been valiant in war, you should 
grow debauched in peace, you that have had such visible de¬ 
monstrations of the goodness of God to yourselves, and his 
wrath against your enemies ; and that you should not have 
learned by so eminent, so remarkable an example before 
your eyes, to fear God, and work righteousness; for my 
part, I shall easily grant and confess (for I cannot deny it) 
whatever ill men may speak or think of you, to be very 
true. And you will find in a little time, that God’s dis¬ 
pleasure against you will be greater than it has been against 
your adversaries, greater than his grace and favour has been 
to yourselves, which you have had larger experience of than 
any other nation under heaven. 
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When the reply to Salmasius made its appearance, a kind of stupor 
seems to have seized upon the defenders of absolute monarchy throughout 
Europe. Milton was so much of an orator, and so skilfully and success¬ 
fully roused the passions of the European public, that no man of character 
or political eminence would sully his own reputation by attacking him. 
It was felt that he had the good sense and passionate predilections of man¬ 
kind on his side. Already was the dawn breaking upon Christendom of 
that great day, the noon of which has not yet arrived. And Milton, with 
the spirit of a political propagandist, was making in his works the tour of 
the civilized world, rousing the Germans and the French, the Italians and 
the Spaniards to shake off the yoke of centuries and assert their liberty. 
He imagined he saw them rising and girding their loins for the great 
enterprise. But it was imagination only. It required two centuries 
more of thought and toil to imbue the public mind of Christendom with 
the love of liberty, to awaken it to the consciousness of its birthright, and to 
confirm it in the belief, that to he subject to despotic authority is to be alto¬ 
gether false to the cause of humanity. 

But if no man of ability or respectable character stepped forward in 
defence of the kings of those days, there were not wanting miserable 
scribblers who, for money, would prop up any tyrant. Salmasius had not 
found his account in composing lumbering pamphlets for Charles II. On 
the contrary, he had forfeited his claim to the praise of judgment and 
moderation, and an honest attachment to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and had been overwhelmed with contempt and obloquy for his 
signal failure. From persons of his class therefore, no aid was to be ex¬ 
pected by the wandering Stuarts. At length, however, a man was found 
who, under the shelter of a false name, consented to brave the indignation 
of Milton and the acorn of the English nation. This was an obscure 
clergyman of the name of Dumoulin, who, assisted by Alexander More, 
a Scotchman settled in France, put forward a second attack on the English 
Commonwealth, the judges who had sentenced Charles Stuart to an igno¬ 
minious death, and Milton who had defended that act. 

Further than this it is unnecessary to enter into the history of the causes 
Which produced the Second Defence of the People of England. With the 
exception of Salmasius, there is not one of Milton’s adversaries who does 
not owe the place he occupies, such as it is, in history, t 0 the contemptuous 
notice of the great poet. Meanwhile it may be regarded as fortunate for 
us that such men existed, and had the temerity to sting the English re¬ 
public and Milton at the same time, since it is to this fact we owe the 
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splendid compositions called the First and Second Defences. In the former 
Milton does not enter into personal details. Hut in the latter he is driven 
by the malice of his enemies to take a retrospect of the events of his life, 
to explain and justify the motives of his conduct, and to sit, as it were, in 
judgment on some of the most illustrious of his contemporaries. 

For this reason the Second Defence may be regarded as among the most 
interesting of Milton’s Prose Works. Tainted it no doubt is in parts by 
licrcc personalities, and by outbreaks of implacable resentment against the 
enemies of the Commonwealth and his own. Hut these bursts of passion, 
much less out of place than those which disfigure the First Defence, serve as 
a sort of seasoning to give zest to the political declamation. Nothing is 
more agreeable than to bear a great man speak of himself. Some, ren¬ 
dered fastidious by their own sensitive vanity, often affect to blame writers 
for being communicative respecting themselves, their feelings, their opinions, 
and the events of their lives. But no man is worthy of these confidences 
who does not know how to appreciate them. We are all vain, whether we 
reveal it to the world or not, and the vainest perhaps are those who put the 
thickest mask upon their feelings. Milton had far too much self-reliance, 
and was too buoyant and expansive to mumble anathemas to himself, and 
refuse to make the world a witness of the anger he felt at being aspersed 
and calumniated. Proud of his own genius, and of the celebrity it had 
acquired him, he speaks frankly of himself and of his glory, dilates 
with extraordinary delight on the mighty audience, consisting of the whole 
civilized world, which he had the honour to address, and commemorates 
the tumultuous applause with which his eloquence was greeted by mankind. 

In the course of his work, he finds it necessary for his purpose to deli¬ 
neate the characters of the principal regicides and patriots of the Common¬ 
wealth, Cromwell, Bradshaw, Fleetwood, and others. I have elsewhere 
remarked on the extraordinary felicity he displays in this part of the un¬ 
dertaking ; with what wit he opens to you the intellectual peculiarities ot 
the men; how he exalts their virtues ; how he investigates their claims 
to admiration, and throws out their moral grandeur into stronger relief. 
Clarendon, it is well known, in what may be termed the introduction to 
his History, draws elaborate characters of those who are to figure in the 
course of it; and there is undoubtedly no part of his narrative which we 
read with so much pleasure. Vet, in my opinion, Milton succeeds in de¬ 
scribing the internal organization of men much better than he. That this 
is not the received notion, I am aware; but it is easy, without suspecting 
Milton of inferiority, to explain the reason, why he has produced an inferior 
effect upon the public mind. Clarendon, after the Restoration, belonged to 
the dominant party, among whom there existed the most bitter prejudices, 
for indulging which, they had many reasons against Milton, and the Puritans 
generally. Besides, history in itself is always more popular than oratory, 
and English more popular than Latin. While it became therefore the 
fashion to read and laud Clarendon, it became equally the fashion to neglect 
and disparage Milton. At present, the tables may be said to be turned, 
since, at least, ten thousand are now familiar with the works of the poet,*tbr 
one who toils through the lumbering pages of the historian ; and the pro¬ 
bability is, that even the ProSe Works of Milton will acquire popularity 
aB liberalism increases, and tyrannical doctrines are despised and thrust into 
the background. 
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A grateful recollection of the divine goodness is the first 
of human obligations; and extraordinary favours demand 
more solemn and devout acknowledgments: with such ac¬ 
knowledgments I feel it my duty to begin this work. First, 
because I was born at a time when the virtue of my fellow- 
citizens, far exceeding that of their progenitors in greatness 
of soul and vigour of enterprise, having invoked Heaven to 
witness the justice of their cause, and been clearly governed 
by its directions, has succeeded in delivering the common¬ 
wealth from the most grievous tyranny, and religion from 
the most ignominious degradation. And next, because when 
there suddenly arose many who, as is usual with the vulgar, 
basely calumniated the most illustrious achievements, and 
when one eminent above the rest, inflated with literary pride, 
and the zealous applauses of his partisans, had in a scanda¬ 
lous publication, wnich was particularly levelled against me, 
nefariously undertaken to plead the cause of despotism, I, 
who was neither deemed unequal to so renowned an adver¬ 
sary, nor to so great a subject, was particularly selected by 
the deliverers of our country, and by the general suffrage 
of the public, openly to vindicate the rights of the English 
nation, and consequently of liberty itself. Lactly, because in 
a matter of so much moment, and which excited such ar¬ 
dent expectations, I did not disappoint the hopes nor the 
opinions of my fellow-citizens; while men of learning and 
eminence abroad honoured me with unmingled approbation; 
while I obtained such a victory over my opponent, that not¬ 
withstanding his unparalleled assurance, he was obliged to 
<$uit the field with nis courage broken and his reputation* 
lost; and for the three years which he lived afterwards, 
much as he menaced and furiously as he raved, he gave me 
no further trouble, except that he procured the paltry aid of 
some despicable hirelings, and suborned some of his silly 
and extravagant admirers, to sunport him under the weight 
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of the unexpected and recent disgrace which he had expe¬ 
rienced. This will immediately appear. Such are the 
signal favours which I ascribe to the divine beneficence, and 
which I thought it right devoutly to commemorate, not only 
that I might discharge a debt of gratitude, but particularly 
because they seem auspicious to the success of my present 
undertaking. For who is there, who does not identify the 
honour of his country with his own ? And what can con¬ 
duce more to the beauty or glory of one’s country, than the 
recovery, not only of its civil but its religious liberty? And 
what nation or state ever obtained both, by more successful 
or more valorous exertion? For fortitude is seen resplen¬ 
dent, not only in the field of battle and amid the clash of 
arms, but displays its energy under every difficulty and 
against every assailant. Those Greeks and Romans, who 
are the objects of our admiration, employed hardly any other 
virtue in the extirpation of tyrants, than that love of liberty 
which made them prompt in seizing the sword, and gave 
them strength to use it. With facility they accomplished 
the undertaking, amid the general shout of praise and joy ; 
nor did they engage in the attempt so much as an enterprise 
of perilous and doubtful issue, as in a contest the most glori¬ 
ous in which virtue could be signalized ; which infallibly 
led to present recompence; which bound their brows with * 
wreaths of laurel, and consigned their memories to immortal 
fame. For as yet, tyrants were not beheld with a supersti¬ 
tious reverence; as yet they were not regarded with tender¬ 
ness and complacency, as the vicegerents or deputies of 
Christ, as they have suddenly professed to be; as yet the 
vulgar, stupified by the subtle casuistry of the priest, had 
not degenerated into a state of barbarism, more gross than 
that which disgraces the most senseless natives of Hin- 
dostan. For these make mischievous demons, whose malice 
they cannot resist, the objects of their religious adoration: 
while those elevate impotent tyrants, in order to shield them 
frqpa destruction, into the rank of gods; and, to their own 
cost, consecrate the pests of the human race.* But against 

* I have somewhere else, I believe, in the course of these notes, referred to 
the famous lines of Pope— 

u Who first taught bouIs enslaved and realms undone 
The enormous faith of many made for one ? 
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this dark array of long-received opinions, superstitions, ob¬ 
loquy, and fears, which some dread even more than the 
enemy himself, the English had to contend ; and all this, 
under the light of better information, and favoured by an 
impulse from above, they overcame with such singular en¬ 
thusiasm and bravery, that, great as were the numbers en¬ 
gaged in the contest, the grandeur of conception, and lofti¬ 
ness of spirit which were universally displayed, merited for 
each individual more than a mediocrity of fame; and 
Britain, which was formerly styled the hot-bed of tyranny, 
will hereafter deserve to be celebrated for endless ages, as a 
soil most genial to the growth of liberty. During the 
mighty struggle, no anarchy, no licentiousness was seen; no 
illusions of glory, no extravagant emulation of the ancients 
inflamed them with a thirst tor ideal liberty; but the rec¬ 
titude of their lives, and the sobriety of their habits, taught 
them the only true and safe road to real liberty; and they 
took up arms only to defend the sanctity of the laws and the 
rights of conscience. Relying on the divine assistance, they 
used every honourable exertion to break the yoke of slavery; 
of the praise of which, though I claim no share to myself, 
yet I can easily repel any charge which may he adduced 
against me, either of want of courage, or want of zeal. 
For though I did not participate in the toils or dangers 
of the war, yet I was at the same time engaged in a 

’T was superstition lent the tyrant aid, 

And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made.” 

At all periods of the world's history, superstition and despotism have afflicted 
mankind in company. And the reason is plain. The same weakness of 
mind which leads to the adoration of false gods or idols, and subjects men 
to the empire of impostors in religion, induces them to submit to tyrants, 
and even to glory in their own baseness and humiliation ; thus, throughout 
the civilized world, we constantly behold large classes of individuals who 
imagine they acquire some small share of dignity by servilely upholding the 
claims of an oligarchy which oppresses and scorns them. In Milton’*: eyes, 
there was not a more despicable creature upon earth than the person who 
worships rank and titles, and conceives there is some merit in being an yn, 
doubting slave. But the race of believers in the virtue of birth will never 
be extinct, as they consist of all that numerous class who have neither in¬ 
tellect, nor knowledge, nor understanding, nor refinement to recommend 
them, but entirely depend for distinction on their accidental relation to men 
of property or family pretensions, though on what their families achieved 
history is completely silent.—E d. 
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service not less hazardous to myself and more beneficial 
to my fellow-citizens; nor, in the adverse turns of our 
affairs, did I ever betray any symptoms of pusillanimity 
and dejection; or show myself more afraid than became 
me of malice or of death: For since from my youth 
1 wus devoted to the pursuits of literature, and my mind 
had always been stronger than my body, 1 did not court 
the labours of a camp, in which any common person 
would have been of more service than myself, but resorted 
to that employment in which my exertions were likely to 
be of most avail. Tims, with the better part of my frame 
I contributed as much as possible to the good of my coifntry, 
and to the success of the glorious cause in which we were en¬ 
gaged; and 1 thought that if God willed the success of such 
glorious achievements, it was equally agreeable to his will 
that there should be others by whom those achievements 
should be recorded with dignity and elegance; and that the 
truth, which had been defended by arms, should also be de¬ 
fended by reason ; which is the best and only legitimate 
means of defending it. Hence, while I applaud those who 
were victorious in the field, I will not complain of the pro¬ 
vince which was assigned me; but rather congratulate myself 
upon it, and thank the Author of all good for having placed 
me in a station, which may be an object of envy to others 
rather than of regret to myself. I am far from wishing 
to make any vain or arrogant comparisons, or to speak osten¬ 
tatiously of myself; but, in a cause so great and glorious, and 
particularly on an occasion when I am called by the general 
suffrage to defend the very defenders of that cause, I can 
hardly refrain from assuming a more lofty and swelling tone 
than the simplicity of an exordium may seem to justify: and 
much as I may be surpassed in the powers of eloquence and 
copiousness of diction, by the illustrious orators of antiquity, 
yet the subject of which I treat was never surpassed in any 
age, in dignity, or in interest. It has excited such general 
^nd such ardent expectation, that I imagine myself not in the 
forum or on the rostra, surrounded only by the people of 
Athens or of Rome, hut about to address in this, as I ditf in 
my former Defence, the whole collective body of people, cities, 
states, and councils of the wise and eminent, through the wide 
expanse of anxious and listening Europe. 1 seem to survey ? 
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as from a towering height, the far extended tracts of sea and 
land, and innumerable crowds of spectators, betraying in their 
looks the liveliest interest, and sensations the most congenial 
with my own. Here I behold the stout and manly prowess 
of the Germans disdainingservitude ; there the generous and 
lively impetuosity of the French ; on this side, the calm and 
stately valour of the Spaniard ; on that, the composed and 
wary magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the lovers of liberty 
and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever quarter 
they may be found, some secretly favour, others openly ap¬ 
prove ; some greet me with congratulations and applause; 
others, who had long been proof against conviction, at last 
yield themselves captive to the force of truth. Surrounded 
by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from the 
columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the na¬ 
tions of the earth recovering that liberty which they so long 
had lost ;* and that the people of this island are transporting 
to other countries a plant of more beneficial qualities, and 
more noble growth, than that which Triptolemus is reported 
to have carried from region to region ; that they are dissemi¬ 
nating the blessings of civilization and freedom among cities, 
kingdoms, and nations. Nor shall I approach upknown, nor 
perhaps unloved, if it be told that I am the same nerson who 

* Thi* passage, written two hundred years ago, describes in a vivid 
manner the present state of Christendom, when the leaven of freedom, bor¬ 
rowed originally from this country, appears to be fermenting and swelling 
on every side. Milton would have earnestly rejoiced to see what we witness, 
though he would also have shared our solicitude that the end should be 
answerable to the beginning. At the period in which he wrote, the struggle 
for religious liberty was in progress, which led, by a necessary consequence, 
to efforts in favour of civil freedom ; but his enthusiasm would have been 
considerably checked could he have foreseen that it would take two centuries 
to give effect to the principles to which the example of Great Britain then 
gave currency among the wise and great of ull nations. Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
and before him Niccolo Machiavelli, had laboured to implant in the mind of 
Italy the love of national and individual independence ; but they were toil¬ 
ing, as it were,during the night, for the very dawn of Italian emancipation had 
not ,t hen broken upon Europe. In some measure, perhaps, their writings, 
slowly circulating and operating insensibly, may l>e said to have pro¬ 
duced the illumination we now witness, for no man under a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment could read the History of Florence, the Discourses on Livy, the His¬ 
tory of the Council of Trent, or the Rights of Sovereigns and Subjects, 
without experiencing that fierce indignation against despotism, spiritual and 
temporal, which has led to the present condition of things in Europe.—E d. 
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engaged in single-combat that tierce advocate of despotism ; 
till then reputed invincible in the opinion of many, and in 
his own conceit; who insolently challenged us and our 
armies to the combat; but whom, while I repelled his viru¬ 
lence, I Rilenced with his own weapons ; and over whom, if I 
may trust to the opinions of impartial judges, T gained a com¬ 
plete and glorious victory. That this is the plain unvarnished 
fact appears from this : that, after the most noble queen of 
Sweden, than whom there neither is nor ever was a personage 
more attached to literature and to learned men, had inviled 
Salmasius or Salmasia (for to which sex he belonged is a mat¬ 
ter of uncertainty) to her court, where lie was received with 
great distinction, my Defence suddenly surprised him in the 
midst of his security. It was generally read, and by the 
queen among the rest, who, attentive to the dignity of her 
station, let the stranger experience no diminution of her former 
kindness and munificence. But, with respect to the rest, if I 
may assert what has been often told, and w as matter of public 
notoriety, such a change was instantly effected in the public 
sentiment, that he, who but yesterday flourished in the highest 
degree of favour, seemed to-day to wither in neglect; and 
soon after receiving permission to depart, he left it doubtful 
among many whether he were more honoured when he came, 
or more disgraced when he went away; and even in other 
places it is clear, that it occasioned no small loss to his reputa¬ 
tion ; and all this I have mentioned, not from any futile mo¬ 
tives of vanity or ostentation, but that I might clearly show, as 
I proposed in the beginning, what momentous reasons I had 
for commencing this work with an effusion of gratitude to the 
Father of the universe. Such a preface was most honourable 
and appropriate, in which I might prove, by an enumeration 
of particulars, that I had not been without my share of human 
misery but that I had, at the same time, experienced sin¬ 
gular marks of the divine regard ; that in topics of the highest 
concern, the most connected with the exigencies of my country, 
and the most beneficial to civil and religious liberty; the 
supreme wisdom and beneficence had invigorated and enlarged 
my faculties, to defend the dearest interests, not merely of ‘one 
people, but of the whole human race, against the enemies of 
human liberty ; as it were in a full concourse of all the nations 
on the earth: and I again invoke the same Almighty Being, 
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that I may still be able with the same integrity, the same dili¬ 
gence, and the same success, to defend those actions which 
have been so gloriously achieved ; while I vindicate the au¬ 
thors as well as myself, whose name has been associated with 
theirs, not so much for the sake of honour as disgrace, from 
unmerited ignominy and reproach ; but if* there are any, who 
think that it would have been better to have passed over these 
in silent contempt, I should agree with them, if they had been 
dispersed only among those who were thoroughly acquainted 
with our principles and our conduct: but, how were strangers 
to discover the false assertions of our adversaries ? When pro¬ 
per pains have been taken to make the vindication as exten¬ 
sive as the calumny, I think that they will cease to think ill of 
us, and that he will be ashamed of the falsehoods which he has 
promulgated ; but, if he be past the feeling of shame, we may 
then well leave him to contempt. I should sooner have pre¬ 
pared an answer to his invective, if he had not entrenched him¬ 
self in unfounded rumours and frequent denunciations that 
Salinasius was labouring at the anvil, and fabricating new libels 
against us, which would soon make their appearance; by 
which be obtained only a short delay of vengeance and of 
punishment; for I thought it right to reserve. my whole 
strengtli unimpaired against the more potent adversary. But 
the conflict between me and Salmasius is now finally termi¬ 
nated by his death ; and I will not write against the dead; 
nor will I reproach him with the loss of life as he did 
me with the loss of sight; though there are some, who im¬ 
pute his death to the penetrating severity of my strictures, 
which he rendered only the more sharp by h ; s endeavours 
to resist. When he Baw the work which he had in hand 
proceed slowly on, the time of reply elapsed, the public 
curiosity subsided, his fame marred, and his reputation 
lost; the favour of the princes, whose cause he had so ill de¬ 
fended, alienated, he was destroyed, after three years of grief, 
rather by the force of depression than disease. "However this 
may be, if 1 must wage even a posthumous war with an enemy 
whose strength I so well know, whose most vigorous and im¬ 
petuous attacks I so easily sustained, there seems no reason 
wbv I should dread the languid exertions of his dying hour. 

Sut now at last, let us come to this tiling, whatever it may 
be, that provokes us to the combat; though I hear, indeed, 
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the cry, not of the royal blood, as the title pretends, but that 
of some skulking and drivelling miscreant. Well, I beseech, 
who are you ? a rnan, or nobody at all ? Certainly one of 
the dregs of men, for even slaves are not without a name. 
Shall I always have to contend with anonymous scribblers ? 
though they would willingly indeed pass for king’s men, but 
I much doubt whether they can make kings believe that they 
are. The followers and friends of kings are not ashamed of 
kings. How then arc these the friends of kings ? They 
make no contributions ; they more willingly receive them ; 
they will not even lend their names to the support of the royal 
cause. What then? they support it by their pen ; but even 
this service they have not sufficient liberality to render gratuit¬ 
ously to their kings ; nor have they the courage to affix their 
names to their productions. But though, O anonymous sirs! 
I might plead the example of your Claudius, who composed 
a plausible work concerning the rights of kings, but without 
having respect enough cither for me or for the subject to put 
his name to the production, I should think it scandalous to 
undertake the discussion of so weighty a subject, while I con¬ 
cealed my name. What I, in a republic, openly attempt 
against kings, why do you in a monarchy, and under the 
patronage of kings, not dare to do except clandestinely and 
by stealth ? Why do you, trembling with apprehension in 
the midst of security, and seeking darkness in the midst of 
light, depreciate the power and the majesty of sovereigns by 
a cowardice which must excite both hatred and distrust? 
Do you suspect that you have no protection in the power of 
kings? But surely, thus skulking in obscurity and prowling 
in disguise, you seem to have come not so much as advocates 
to maintain the right of kings as thieves to rob the treasury. 
What I am, I ingenuously profess to be. The prerogative 
which I deny to kings, I would persist in denying in any le¬ 
gitimate monarchy ; for no sovereign could injure me without 
nrst condemning himself by a confession of his despotism. If 
I inveigh against tyrants, what is this to kings ? whom I ana 
far from associating with tyrants. As much as an honest 
man differs from a rogue, so much I contend that a king 
differs from a tyrant. Whence it is clear, that a tyrant is so 
far from being a king, that he is always in direct opposition to 
a king. And he who peruses the records of history, will find 
that more kings have been subverted by tyrants than by their 
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subjects. He, therefore, who would authorize the destruction 
of tyrants, does not authorize the destruction of kings, but of 
•the most inveterate enemies to kings. But that right, which 
you concede to kings, the right of doing what they please, is 
not justice, but injustice, ruin, and despair. By that en¬ 
venomed present you yourselves destroy those whom you 
extol as if they wore above the reach of danger and oppres¬ 
sion ; and you quite obliterate the difference between a king 
and a tyrant, if you invest both with the same arbitrary power. 
For, if a king does not exercise that power, (and no king will 
exercise it as lon^ as he is not a tyrant,) the power must be 
ascribed, not to the king, but to the individual. For, what 
can be imagined more absurd than that regal prerogative, 
which, if any one uses, as often as he wishes to act the king, 
so often he ceases to be an honest man; and as often as he 
chooses to be an honest man, so often he must evince 
that he is not a king ? Can any more bitter reproach be 
cast upon kings ? He who maintains this prerogative must 
himself be a monster of injustice and iniquity; lor how can 
there be a worse person than him, who must himself first 
verify the exaggerated picture of atrocity which he delineates ? 
But if every good man, as an ancient sect of philosophers 
magnificently taught, is a king, it follows that every bad one 
is, according to his capacity, a tyrant; nor does the name of 
tyrant signify anything soaring or illustrious, but the meanest 
reptile on the earth; for in proportion as he is great, he is 
contemptible and abject. Others are vicious only for them* 
selves ; but tyrants are vicious, not only for themselves* but 
are even involuntarily obliged to participate in the crimes of 
their importunate menials and favourites* and to entrust certain 
portions of their despotism to the vilest of their dependents. 
Tyrants are thus the most abject of slaves, for they are the 
servants of those who are themselves in servitude. This 
name, therefore, may he rightly applied to the most insig¬ 
nificant pugilist of tyranny, or even to this brawler; who, 
why he should strenuously clamour for the interests of des¬ 
potism, will sufficiently appear from what has been said al¬ 
ready, and what will be said in the sequel; as bIbo why this 
hireling chooses to conceal his name. Treading in the stepg 
of Salinasiu8, he has prostituted his cry for the royal blood, 
and either blushing for the disgrace of his erudition, or the 
flagitiousness of his life, it is not strange that he should wish 
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to be concealed; or perhaps he is watching an opportunity, 
wherever lie may scent some richer odours of emolument, 
to desert the cause of kings, and transfer his services to 
some future republic. This was the manner of Salmasius, 
who, captivated by the lure of gain, apostatized, even when 
sinking in years, from the orthodox to the episcopalians, 
from the popular party to the royalists. Thou brawler, then, 
from the stews, who thou art thou in vain endeavourest to 
conceal ; believe me, you will be dragged to light, nor 
will the helmet of Pluto any longer serve you for a disguise. 
And you will swear downright, as long as you live, either 
that I am not blind, or that I was quieksighted enough to 
detect you in the labyrinth of imposture. Attend then, while 
I relate who he is, from whom descended, by what expecta¬ 
tions he was led, or by what blandishments soothed to advo¬ 
cate the royal cause. 

There is one More, part Frenchman and part Scot, so 
that one country, or one people, cannot be quite overwhelmed 
with the whole infamy of his extraction ; an unprincipled 
miscreant, and proved not only by the general testimony of 
his enemies, but even by that of his dearest friends, whom he 
has alienated by his insincerity, to be a monster of perfidy, 
falsehood, ingratitude, and malevolence, the perpetual slan¬ 
derer, not only of men, but of women, whose chastity he is no 
more accustomed to regard than their reputation. To pass 
over the more obscure transactions of his youth, he first made 
his appearance as a teacher of the Greek language at Geneva; 
where he could not divest himself either of the knave or 
fooP; but where, even while secretly conscious, though per¬ 
haps not yet publicly convicted, of so many enormities, he 
had the audacity to solicit the office of pastor in the church, 
and to profane the character by his crimes. But his debauch* 
eries, his pride, and the general profligacies of his conduct, 
could not long escape the censure of the Presbyters; after 
being condemned for many heresies, which he basely recanted, 
and to which he still as impiously adhered, he was at last 
openly found guilty of adultery. He kad conceived a violent 
passion for the maid-servant of his host, and even after she 
was married to another did not cease to solicit the gratifica¬ 
tion of his love. The neighbours often observed them toge¬ 
ther in close converse under a shed in the garden. But you 
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will say, this might have no reference to any criminal 
amours; he might have conversed upon horticulture, and 
have read lectures on the art, to the untutored and curious 
girl; he might one while have praised the beauty of the par¬ 
terres, or regretted the absence of shade ; he might have in¬ 
serted a mulberry in a fig, and thence have rapidly raised a 
progeny of sycamores ; a cooling bower; and then might have 
taught the art of grafting to the fair. All this and more he 
might, no doubt, have done. But all this would not satisfy the 
presbyters, who passed sentence on him as an adulterer, and 
judged him unworthy of the ecclesiastical functions. The 
heads of those, and other accusations of the like kind, are still 
preserved in the public library at Geneva. But even after 
this had become matter of public notoriety, he was invited, 
at the instance of Salmasius, to officiate in the French church 
at Middleburgh. This gave great offence to Spanheim, a 
man of singular erudition and integrity; who was well ac¬ 
quainted with his character at Geneva, though at last, but 
not without the most violent opposition, he succeeded in ob¬ 
taining letters testimonial from the Genevese, but these only on 
the condition that he should leave the place, and couched in ex¬ 
pressions rather bordering on censure than on praise. As 6oon 
as he arrived in Holland, he went to pay his Tespects to Sal-* 
masius; where he immediately cast nis libidinous looks on 
bis wife's maid, whose name was Pontia; for the fellow’s 
lust is always inflamed by cooks and waiting-maids; hence 
he began to pay assiduous court to Salmasius, and, as often 
as he nad opportunity, to Pontia. I know not whether Sal- 
masius, taken by the busy attentions and unintermitted adula¬ 
tion of More, or More thinking that it would favour his 
purpose of meeting Portia, which first caused their conver¬ 
sation to turn on the answer of Milton to Salmasius. But, 
however this might be, More undertook to defend Salmasius, 
and Salmasius promises to obtain for More the divinity-chair 
in that city. Besides this, More promises himself other sweets 
in his clandestine amour with Pontia; for, under pretext of 
consulting Salmasius in the prosecution of this work, be had 
free admission to the house at all hours of the night or day. 
And, as formerly Pyramus was changed into a mulberry-tree, 
so More* seems suddenly transformed into Pyramus; but in 
* Morus, the Latin name for Mulberry. 
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proportion as he was more criminal, so he was more fortunate 
than that youth. He had no occasion to seek for a chink in 
the wall; he had every facility of carrying on his intrigue 
with his Thisbe under the same roof. He promises her mar¬ 
riage; and, under the lure of this promise, violates her 
chastity. O shame! a minister of the gospel abuses the con¬ 
fidence of friendship to commit this atrocious crime. From 
this amour no common prodigy accrued; for both man and 
woman suffered the pains of parturition : Pontia conceived a 
morill,* which long afforded employment to the natural dis¬ 
quisitions of Salmasius; More, the barren and windy egg; 
from which issued that flatulent cry of the royal blood. The 
sight of this egg indeed, at first, caused our monarchy-men, 
who were famishing in Belgium, to lick their chops; but the 
shell was no sooner broken, than they loathed the addle and 
putrid contents; for More, not a little elated with his concep¬ 
tion, and thinking that he had obliged the whole Orange 
faction, had begun to anticipate a new accession of professor¬ 
ships and chairs, when he deserted his poor pregnant Pontia, 
as beneath his notice, to indigence and misfortune. She 
complained to the synod and the magistrates of the injuries 
and the treachery which she had experienced. Thus the 
matter was brought to light, and afforded subject for merri¬ 
ment and observation in almost all places and companies. 
Hence some ingenious person wrote this distich:— 

“ Galli ex concubitu gravidam tc, Pontia, Mori, 

Quis bene moratam morigeramque neget ? ” + 

' “ O Pontia, teeming with More’* Gallic seed, 

You have been Mor'd enough, and no more need.” 

Pontia alone was not seen to smile; but she gained nothing 
by complaint; for the cry of the royal blood soon overwhelmed 
the clamour about the rape, and the cries of the ruined fair. 
Salmasius deeply resented the injury and insult which were 
thus offered to himself and his family; and the derision to 
which he was exposed by his courteous and admiring friend; 
and perhaps this misfortune, added to his other mishaps in 
the royal cause, might have contributed 1 6 accelerate his eijd. 
But on this hereafter. In the mean time, Salmasius, with 
* A little More, or mulberry. 

t It is impossible to give a literally exact rendering ot this. I have 
played upon the name as well as I could in English.—It. F. 
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the fate of Salmasia, (for the fable is as appropriate as 
the name,) little thinking that in More he had got an herma¬ 
phrodite associate, as incapable of parturition as of procreation, 
without knowing what lie had begot for him in the house, 
fondles the fruit of his travail, the book in which he was styled 
Great; justly perhaps in his own opinion, but very unfitly 
and ridiculously in that of other people. He hastens to the 
printer; and, in vain endeavouring to keep possession of the 
fame which was vanishing from his grasp, he anxiously at¬ 
tends as a midwife the public delivery of those praises, or 
rather vile flatteries, which he had so rapaciously sought this 
fellow and others to bestow. For this purpose Flaccus 
seemed the most proper person that could he found; him he 
readily persuades not only to print the book, which nobody 
would have blamed, but also publicly to profess himself the 
author of a letter to Charles, filled with the most calumnious 
aspersions against me, whom he had never known. But 
when I shew, as I can from good authority, how he has acted 
towards others, it will be the less astonishing why he should 
so readily be prevailed on to commence such a wanton and 
unprovoked attack upon me, and with so little consideration 
to father another’s extravagance of slander and invective. 
Flaccus, whose country is unknown, was an itinerant book¬ 
seller, a notorious prodigal and cheat; for a long time he 
carried on a clandestine trade in London, from which city, 
after practising innumerable frauds, he ran away in debt. He 
afterwards lived at Paris, during the whole reign of James, 
an object of distrust and a monster of extortion. From this 
place he made his escape, and now does not dare to approach 
within many miles: at present he makes his appearance as a 
regenerated bookseller at the Hague, ready to perform any 
nefarious and dirty work to which he may be invited. And 
as a proof how little he cares what he says or what he does, 
there is nothing so sacred which a trifling bribe would not 
tempt him to betray ; and I shall bring forward his own con¬ 
cession to shew that his virulence against me was not prompted, 
as might be supposed, by any zeal for the public good. When 
he found that what I had written against Salmasius had a 
considerable sale, he writes to some of' my friends to persuade 
me to let any future publication of mine issue from his press; 
and promises a great degree of elegance in the typographical 
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execution. 1 replied that I had at that time no work by me 
ready for the press. But lo ! he, who had lately made me 
such an officious proffer of his services, soon appeal’s not only 
as the printer, but the (suborned) author of a most scandalous 
libel upon my character. My friends express their indigna¬ 
tion ; he replies, with unabashed effrontery, that he is quite 
astonished at their simplicity and ignorance of the world, in 
supposing that ho should suffer any notions of right or wrong 
to disturb his calculations of profit, and his speculations of 
gain : that he had received that letter from Salmasius together 
with the book; that he begged him to publish it on his own 
account, in the way he had done ; and that, if Milton or any 
other person thought fit to write an answer, he should have 
no hesitation in printing it, if they would employ him in the 
business. This was nothing else than to say that he would 
readily publish an invective against Salmasius, or king 
Charles; for the reply could relate to no other persons. It 
is needless to say more. I have unmasked the man. I pro¬ 
ceed to others ; for he is not the only one who has served to 
embellished this tragic cry of the royal blood. Here then 
are the actors in the drama: the brawling prolocutor, the 
profligate Flaccus, or, if you had rather, Salmasius, habited 
in the mask and cloak of Flaccus, two poetasters drunk with 
stale beer, and More, famed for adultery and rape. A. mar¬ 
vellous company of tragedians ! and an honest set for me to 
engage ! But, as such a cause was not likely to procure ad¬ 
versaries of a different stamp, let us now proceed to the at¬ 
tack of the individuals, such as they are; only first premising 
that, if any one think my refutation wanting in gravity, he 
should recollect that I have not to contend with a weighty 
foe, but only a merryandrew host; and that in such a work, 
instead of labouring to give it throughout the highest polish 
of elegance, it was right to consider what diction might be 
most appropriate to such a crew. 

The Royal Blood crying to Heaven for vengeance on the 
English Parricides. 

Your narrative, O More, would have had a greater ap¬ 
pearance of truth, if you had first shewn that his blood was 
not justly shed. But aS in the first dawn of the reformation, 
the monks, from their dearth of argument, had recourse to 
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spectres and other impositions, so you, when nothing else will 
stand you in any stead, call in the aid of voices which were 
never heard, and superstitious tricks that have long been out 
of date. You would not readily give any of us credit for 
having heard a voice from heaven; but I could with little 
difficulty believe that you did actually hear a voice from 
hell. Yet, I beseech you, who heard this cry of the royal 
blood? Yourself? Mere trash; for first you never hear 
anything good.* But that cry which mounts to heaven, if 
any but God hear, it can only be the upright and the pure; 
who, themselves unstained with crimes, may well denounce 
the divine vengeance against the guilty. But how could you 
possibly hear it ? or, as a catamite, would you write a satire 
against lust ? For you seem, at the same time, to have fabri¬ 
cated this miraculous cry to heaven, and to have consummated 
your amour with Pontia. There are not only many impediments 
in your sense, but many evil incrustations about your heart, 
which would for ever prevent such cries from reaching your 
ears; and if nothing else did, the many cries which are continu¬ 
ally ascending to heaven against your own enormities would be 
sufficient for the purpose. The voice of that harlot, whom you 
debauched in the garden, and who complains that you, her 
religious teacher, was the author of her seduction, demands 
vengeance against you. Vengeance is demanded against 3 T ou 
by the husband, whose nuptial bed you defiled; it is demand¬ 
ed by Pontia, to whom you perjured your nuptial vow; it is 
demanded by that little innocent whom you caused to be born 
in shame, and then left to perish without support. All these 
different cries for vengeance on your guilty ^ead are continu¬ 
ally ascending to the tlirone of God ; which if you do not hear, 
it is certain that the cry of the royal blood you could never 
have heard. Thus your book, instead of the royal blood 
crying to heaven, might more fitly be entitled “ More’s lasciv¬ 
ious neighing for his Pontia.” Of that tiresome and addle 
epistle, which follows, part is devoted to Charles, part to 
Milton, to exalt the one, and to vilify the other. Take a 
specimen from the beginning: “ The dominions of Charles,” 
he says, M were thrown into the sacrilegious hands of parri¬ 
cides and Deicides.” I shall not stay to consider whether 
this rant be the product of Salmasius, of More, or of Flaccus. 

* Latin male audis. There is a play upon the words. 
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But this, which makes others laugh, may well make Charles 
rave; for a little after he says that “ no one was more devoted 
to the interests of Charles.” What truly ! was there no one 
more devoted to his interests than you, who offered to publish 
and to circulate the invectives of his enemies ? How wretched 
and forlorn must be the situation of CharleB, if a scoundrel of 
a printer dare to rank himself umong his most confidential 
friends? Wretched indeed muBt he be, if the perfidious 
Flaccus equal his dearest friends in fidelity and affection! 
But could the fellow have spoken anything either more arro¬ 
gantly of himself, or more contemptuously of the king and 
the king’s friends? Nor is it less ridiculous that a low-lived 
mechanic should he brought upon the stage to philosophise on 
tho principles of government, and the virtues of kings; and 
to speak in a tone as lofty as even Salmasius or More. But 
indeed on this as well as other occasions I have discovered 
evident indications that Salmasius, notwithstanding the mul¬ 
tiplicity of his reading, was a man of puerile judgment, and 
without any knowledge of the world; for though he must have 
read that the chief magistrates, in the well-arranged govern¬ 
ment of Sparta, were always wont to ascribe to some virtuous 
citizen the merit of every good saying which the worthless and 
the profligate might occasionally pronounce, he has shewn 
himself so utterly ignorant of all that is called propriety, as to 
ascribe to the vilest of men sentiments which could become 
only the good and wise. Keep un your spirits, Charles; for 
the old rogue Flaccus, whose faith in providence is so great, 
tells you not to he depressed. Do not succumb under so many 
sufferings. Flaccus, the most unprincipled prodigal, who so 
soon lost all that he ever had, tells you not to despond when 
all is lost. Make the best of your ill-starred fortune. And 
can you help making the best of it when he advises, who, 
for so many years, by eveiy species of peculation and 
iniquity, has been wont to subsist on the fortunes of others? 
44 Drink deep of wisdom, for you are plunged in wisdom’s 
pool.” So counsels, so directs jolly Flaccus, the unrivalled 
preceptor of kings, who, seizing the leathern flaggon with his 
ink-smeared hands, drinks amongst his fellow-workmen a 
huge draught to.the success of your philosophy. This dares 
Flaccus, your incomparable partisan, who signs his name to 
admonitions, which Salmasius, which More, and your other 
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advocates, have too little courage, or too much pride to own. 
For, as often as you have any need of admonition or defence, 
they are always anonymously wise or brave ; and at ano¬ 
ther’s hazard, rather than their own. Let this fellow, there¬ 
fore, whoever he may be, cease to make a barren boast of his 
vigorous and animated eloquence; for the author truly “ fears 
to divulge his name, which has become so renowned by the 
exertions of his genius.” But he had not the courage, even 
in that work which was to avenge the royal blood, to prefix 
a dedication to Charles without the vicarious aid of Flaccus, 
in whose words he was contented to say that“ if it might be 
permitted, he would dedicate the book to his majesty without 
a name.” Thus having done with Charles, he next puts 
himself in a menacing posture against me. “ After this 
procemium” the wonderful " Salmasius will make the trumpet 
blow a deadly blast.” You announce a new kind of harmony; 
for to the terrors of that loud-sounding instrument no sym¬ 
phony bears so close a resemblance as that which is produced 
by accumulated flatulency. But I advise Salmasius not to 
raise the notes of this trumpet to too high a pitch ; for, the 
louder the tones, the more he will expose himself to a slap on 
the chops; which, while both his cheeks ring, will give a de¬ 
lightful flow to his well-proportioned melodies. You chatter on, 
“ who has not his equal, nor near his equal in the whole lite¬ 
rary and scientific vrorld.” What assurance! Ye men of 
erudition, scattered over the world, can you think it possible 
that a preference over you all should be given to a gram¬ 
matical louse, whose only treasure of merit, and hope of fame, 
consisted in a glossary ; and who would at lust be found to 
deserve nothing but contempt, if a comparison were instituted 
between him and men really learned. But this would not be 
affirmed by any except the lowest driveller, more destitute of 
understanding than even Flaccus himself. “And who has now 
employed in the service of your majesty, a stupendous mass of 
erudition, illuminated by a genius quite divine.” If you re¬ 
collect, what I said above, that Salmasius took this letter, 
which was either written by himself or one of his creatures, 
to the printer, and entreated the servile artificer to affix his 
own name to the publication, you will discover the indisputa¬ 
ble marks of a mind truly grovelling and contemptible; basely 
wooing a panegyric on itself, and sedulously procuring, even 
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from a fool, an unbounded prodigality of praise. “ An in¬ 
comparable and immortal work, which it is fruitless to revile, 
and in which it must astonish even the regular practitioners of 
the law, how a Frenchman should as soon bring himself to un¬ 
derstand and to explain the English history, the laws, statutes 
records, &c.” Indeed how little he understood our laws, and 
how much he spoke at random on the subject, we have pro¬ 
duced abundant evidence to shew. “ But he will soon, in 
another impression which he is preparing against the rebels 
stop the mouths of revilers, and chastise Milton according to 
his deserts.” You, therefore, as that little avant courier of a 
fish, run before the Salmasian whale, which threatens an at¬ 
tack upon our coast; we sharpen our harpoons to elicit any 
oil or gall which his impetuous vengeance may contain. In 
the mean time we admire the more than Pythagorean tender¬ 
ness of this prodigy of a man, who, compassionating animals, 
and particularly fish, to whose flesh even Lent shews no in¬ 
dulgence, destined so many volumes to the decent apparelling 
of myriads of poor sprats and herrings,* and bequeathed by 
will a paper coat to each. 

* Swift humorously predicts a similar fate for his own writings 

“ Some country squire to Lintot goes, 

Inquires for Swift in verse and prose;” 

to which tne worthy bibliopolist replies— 

-“ ‘ I have heard the name 

He died a year ago —‘ The same.’ 

He searches all the shop in vain : 

‘Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane; 

I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday, to the pastrycook’s. 

To fancy they could live a year! 

I find you ’re but a stranger here. 

The dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme! 

His way of writing now is past, 

The town has got a better taste ; 

I keep no antiquated stuff, 

But spick and span I have enough.’ ” 

Elsewhere, the humorous Dean of St, Patrick’s, speaks admirably qf 
those fortunate authors whose virgin leaves “ unthumbed by greasy stu¬ 
dents,” repose in complete ataraxia on their shelves, till the final consumma¬ 
tion of all things, when it may be supposed they will help to kindle the 
universal conflagration. This witty observation may suffice to show that 
sons were not in the habit in Swift’s days of selling their fathers’ libraries 
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Rejoice, ye herrings, and ye ocean fry, 

Whp, in cold winter, shiver in the sea; 

The knight, Salmasius, pitying your hard lot, 

Bounteous intends your nakedness to clothe. 

And, lavish of his paper, is preparing 
Chartaceous jackets to invest you all. 

Jackets resplendent with his arms and fame, 

Exultingly parade the fishy mart, 

And sing his praise with checquered livery. 

That well might serve to grace the letter'd Rtore 
Of those who pick their noses and ne’er read. 

This I wrote on the long-expected edition of his far-famed 
work; in printing which he was strenuously engaged, while 
y >u, sir, were polluting his house by your scandalous amour 
with Pontia. And Salmasius appears to have long and in¬ 
dustriously applied himself to the execution; for, only a few 
days before his death, when a learned person, from whom I 
received the information, sent to ask him when he would 
publish the second part of his argument against the supre¬ 
macy of the pope ; he replied, that he should not return to 
that work till he had completed his labours against Milton. 
Thus I was preferred before the pope; and that supremacy 
which he denied to him in the church, he gratuitously be¬ 
stowed on me in his resentment. Thus I seem to have fur¬ 
nished a timely succour against his subversion of the pupacy; 
and to have saved the Roman capital from the irruption of a 
second Catiline, not indeed like the consul Tully, by the 
fasces of office, or the premonitions of a dream, but by very 
different means. Surely many cardinals’ caps will be due to 
me on this account; and I fear lest the Roman pontiff, by 
the transfer of a title which lately belonged to our kings, 
should salute me with the appellation of Defender of the Faith. 
You sec under what a cloud of disgrace Salmasius laboured 
to depress me. But ought he to have relinquished a post of 
honourable exertion to mingle in foreign controversies, or to 
have deserted the service of the church for political and ex¬ 
ternal discussions, in which he had no knowlege and no con¬ 
cern ? Ought he to have made a truce with the pope ? and, 
what was most base of all, after the utmost bitterness of hosti- 

immediately after their death. At present, there is no repose for books any¬ 
where but in the booksellers’ shops, where they lie with a thick stratum of 
learned dust upon their summits, never shaken off till they shape their 
course across the Atlantic, towards the land of stripes and stars.—E d. 
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lity, to have sought a reconciliation with the bishops? Let 
us now come to the charges which were brought against myself. 
Is there anything reprehensible in my manners or my con¬ 
duct? Surely nothing. What no one, not totally divested 
of all generous sensibility, would have done, lie reproaches 
me with want of beauty and loss of sight. 

“A monster huge and hideous, void of sight.*' 

1 certainly never supposed that I should have been obliged 
to enter into a competition for beauty with the Cyclops; but 
he immediately corrects himself, and 6ays, “though not indeed 
huge, for there cannot be a more spare, shrivelled, and blood¬ 
less form.” It is of no moment to say anything of personal 
appearance, yet lest (as the Spanish vulgar, implicitly con¬ 
fiding in the relations of their priests, believe of heretics) any 
one, from the representations of my enemies, should be led to 
imagine that I have either the head of a dog, or the horn of 
a rhinoceros, I will say something on the subject, that I may 
have an opportunity of paying my grateful acknowledgments 
to the Deity, and of refuting the most shameless lies. I do 
not believe that I was ever once noted for deformity, by any 
one who ever saw me; but the praise of beauty I am not 
anxious to obtain. My stature certainly is not tall; but it 
rather approaches the middle than the diminutive. Yet 
what if it were diminutive, when so many men, illustrious 
both in peace and war, have been the same ? And how can 
that be called diminutive, which is great enough for every 
virtuous achievement ? Nor, though very thin, was I ever 
deficient in courage or in strength ; and I was wont constantly 
to exercise myself in the use of the broadsword, as long as it 
comported with my habit and my years. Armed with this 
weapon, as I usually was, I should have thought myself quite 
a match for any one, though much stronger than myself; and 
I felt perfectly secure against the assault of any open enemv. 
At this moment I have the same courage, the same strength,' 

though not the same eyes; yet so little uo they betray any ex¬ 
ternal appearance of injury, that they are as unclouded and 
bright as the eyes of I hose who most distinctly see. In this 
instance alone I am a dissembler against my will. My face, 
which is said to indicate a total privation of blood, is of a 
complexion entirely opposite to the pale and the cadaverous; so 
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that, though I am more than forty years old, there is scarcely 
any one to whom I do not appear ten years younger than I 
am ; and the smoothness of my skin is not, in the least, affected 
by the wrinkles of age. If there he one particle of falsehood 
in this relation, I should deservedly incur the ridicule of 
many thousands of my countrymen, and even many foreigners 
to whom I am personally known. But if he, in a matter so 
foreign to his purpose, shall be found to have asserted so 
many shameless and gratuitous falsehoods, you may the more 
readily estimate the quantity of his veracity on other topics. 
Thus much necessity compelled me to assert concerning my 
personal appearance. Respecting yours, though I nave 
been informed that it is most insignificant and contemptible, 
a perfect mirror of the worthlessness of your character tyid 
the malevolence of your heart, I say nothing, and no one 
will be anxious that anything should be said. I wish that I 
could with equal facility refute what this barbarous op¬ 
ponent has said of rny blindness ; hut I cannot do it; and I 
must submit to the affliction. It is not so wretched to be 
blind, as it is not to be capable of enduring blindness. But 
why should I not endure a misfortune, which it behoves every 
one to be prepared to endure if it should happen ; which may, 
in the common course of tilings, happen to any man; and 
which has been known to happen to the most distinguished 
and virtuous persons in history. Shall I mention those wise 
and ancient bards, whose misfortunes the gods are said to 
have compensated by superior endowments, and whom men so 
much revered, that they chose rather to impute their want of 
sight to the injustice of heaven than to the*»r own want of in¬ 
nocence or virtue? What is reported of the Augur Tiresias 
is well known; of whom Apollonius sung thus in his Ar¬ 
gonauts : 

“ To men he dar’d the will divine disclose, 

Nor fear'd what Jove might in his wrath impose. 

The gods assigned him age, without decay, 

But snatched the blessing of his sight away.” 

But God himself is truth; in propagating which, as men 
display a greater integrity and zeal, they approach nearer 
to the similitude of God, and possess a greater portion of 
his love. We cannot suppose the deity envious of truth, 
or unwilling that it should be freely communicated to man- 
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kind. The loss of sight, therefore, which this inspired sage, 
who was so eager in promoting knowledge among men, sus¬ 
tained, cannot be considered as a judicial punishment. Or 
shall 1 mention those worthies who were as distinguished lor 
wisdom in the cabinet, as for valour in the field ? And first, 
Timoleon of Corinth, who delivered his city and all Sicily 
from the yoke of slavery ; than whom there never lived in 
any age, a more virtuous man, or a more incorrupt statesman: 
Next Appius Claudius, whose discreet counsels in the senate, 
though they could not restore sight to his own eyes, saved 
Italy from the formidable inroads of Pyrrhus : then Csecilius 
Metellus the high-priest, who lost his sight, while he saved, 
not only the city, but the palladium, the protection of the city, 
and the most sacred relics, from the destruction of the flames. 
On other occasions Providence has indeed given conspicuous 
proofs of its regard for such singular exertions of patriotism 
and virtue; what, therefore, happened to so great and so good 
a man, I can hardly place in the catalogue of misfortunes. 
Why should I mention others of later times, as Dandolo * of 
Venice, the incomparable Doge; or Boemar Zisca, the bravest 
of generals, and the champion of the cross; or Jerome Zan- 
chius, and some other theologians of the highest reputation ? 
For it is evident that the patriarch Isaac, than whom no man 
ever enjoyed more of the divine regard, lived blind for many 
years; and perhaps also his son Jacob, who was equally 
an object of the divine benevolence. And in short, did not 
our Saviour himself clearly declare that that poor man 
whom he restored to sight had not been born blind, either 
on account of his own sins or those of his progenitors ? And 
with respect to myself, though I have accurately examined 
my conduct, and scrutinized my soul, I call thee, O God, 
the searcher of hearts, to witness, that I am not conscious, 
either in the more early or in the later periods of my life, of 
having committed any enormity, which might deservedly 
have marked me out as a fit object for such a calamitous vi¬ 
sitation. But since my enemies boast that this affliction is 
only a retribution for the transgressions of my pen, I again 
invoke the Almighty to witness, that I never, at any time, 

♦ The render will immediately call to mind the lines of Byron— 

“ Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.”— Ed. 
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wrote anything which I did not think agreeable to truth, to 
justice, and to piety. This was my persuasion then, and 1 
feel the same persuasion now. Nor was I ever prompted to 
such exertions by the influence of ambition, by the lust of 
lucre or of praise; it was only hv the conviction of duty and 
the feeling of patriotism, a disinterested passion for the ex¬ 
tension of civil and religious liberty. Thus, therefore, when 
I was publicly solicited to write a reply to the Defence of 
the royal cause, when I had to contend with the pressure 
of sickness, and with the apprehension of soon losing the 
sight of my remaining eye, and when my medical attend¬ 
ants clearly announced, that if I did engage in the work, it 
would be irreparably lost, their premonitions caused no hesi¬ 
tation and inspired no dismay. T would not have listened 
to the voice even of Eseulanius himself from the shrine of 
Epidauris, in preference to the suggestions of the heavenly 
monitor within my breast; my resolution was unshaken, 
though the alternative was either the loss of my sight, or the 
desertion of my duty : and I called to mind those two des¬ 
tinies, which the oracle of Delphi announced to the son of 
Thetis: — 


“ Two fates may lead me to the realms of.night; 

If staying here, around Troy’s wall I light, 

To my dear home no more must I return; 

But lasting glory will adorn my urn. 

But, if 1 withdraw from the martial strife, 

Short is my fame, but long will be my life.” II. ix. 

I considered that many had purchased a less good by a 
greater evil, the meed of glory by the loss of life ; but that I 
might procure great good by little suffering; that though I 
am blind, I mignt still discharge the most honourable duties, 
the performance of which, as it is something more durable 
than glory, ought to be an object of superior admiration and 
esteem; I resolved, therefore, to make the short interval of 
sight, which was left me to enjoy, as beneficial as possible to 
the public interest. Thus it is clear by what motives I was 

f rverned in the measures which I took, and the losses which 
sustained. Let then the calumniators of the divine good¬ 
ness cease to revile, or to make me the object of their super¬ 
stitious imaginations. Let them consider, that my situation, 
such as it is, is neither an object of my shame or my regret, 
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that my resolutions are too firm to be shaken, that I am not 
depressed by any sense of the divine displeasure; that, on 
the other hand, in the most momentous periods, I have 
had full experience of the divine favour and protection; 
and that, in the solace and the strength which have been 
infused into me from above, I have been enabled to do the 
will of God; that I may oftener think on what he has be¬ 
stowed, than on what he has withheld ; that, in short, I am 
unwilling to exchange my consciousness of rectitude with 
that of any other person; and that I feel the recollection a 
treasured store of tranquillity and delight. But, if the choice 
were necessary, I would, sir, prefer my blindness to yours; 
yours is a cloud spread over the mind, which darkens both 
the light of reason and of conscience ; mine keeps from my 
view only the coloured surfaces of things, while it leaves me 
at liberty to contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue 
and of truth. How many things are there besides which I 
would not willingly see; how many which I must see against 
mv will; and how few which I feel any anxiety to see ! 
There is, as the apostle has remarked, a way to strength 
through weakness. Let me then be the most feeble creature 
alive, as long as that feebleness serves to invigorate the ener¬ 
gies of my rational and immortal spirit; as long as in that 
obscurity, in which I am enveloped, the light of the divine 
presence more clearly shines, then, in proportion as I am 
weak, I shall be invincibly strong; and in proportion as I am 
blind, I shall more clearly see. O ! that I may thus be per¬ 
fected by feebleness, and irradiated by obscurity ! And, in¬ 
deed, in my blindness, I enjoy in no inconsiderable degree the 
favour of the Deity, who regards me with more tenderness 
and compassion in proportion as I am able to behold nothing 
but himself. Alas 1 for him who insults me, who maligns 
and merits public execration ! For the divine law not only 
shields rne from injury, but almost renders me too sacred to 
attack; not indeed so much from the privation of my sight, 
as from the overshadowing of those heavenly wings which 
seem to have occasioned this obscurity; .and which, when oc¬ 
casioned, he is wont to illuminate with an interior light, moje 
precious and more pure. To this I ascribe the more tender 
assiduities ot my friends, their soothing attentions, their kind 
visits, their reverential observances; among whom there are 
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some with whom I may interchange the Pyladean and The- 
sean dialogue of inseparable friends :— 

“Orest. Proceed, and be rudder of my feet, by shewing me the most 
endearing love.” 

Eurip. in Orest. 

And in another place, 

“ Ivend your hand to your devoted friend, 

Throw your arm round my neck, and I will conduct you on 
the way.” 

This extraordinary kindness, which I experience, cannot be 
any fortuitous combination; and friends, such as mine, do 
not suppose that all the virtues of a man are contained in his 
eyes. Nor io the persons of principal distinction in the com¬ 
monwealth suffer me to be bereaved of comfort, when they 
see me bereaved of sight, amid the exertions which I made, 
the zeal which I shewed, and the dangers which I run for 
the liberty which I love. But, soberly reflecting on the ca¬ 
sualties of human life, they shew me favour and indulgence, 
as to a soldier who has served his time, and kindly concede 
to me an exemption from care and toil. They do not strip 
me of the badges of honour which I have once worn ; they 
do not deprive me of the places of public trust to which I 
have been appointed; they do not abridge my salary or 
emoluments; which, though I may not do so much to deserve 
as I did formerly, they are too considerate and too kind to 
take away; and, in short, they honour me as much as the 
Athenians did those whom they determined to support at the 
public expense in the Prvtaneum. Thus, while both God 
and man unite in solaei'ig me under the weight of my afflic¬ 
tion, let no one lament my loss of sighi in so honourable a 
cause. And let me not indulge in unavailing grief, or want 
the courage either to despise the revilers of my blindness, or 
the forbearance easily to pardon the offence. I return to you, 
air, whoever you may be, who, with a remarkable inconsist¬ 
ency, seem to consider me at one time as a giant, and at an¬ 
other as a dwarf. You end with expressing your wish that 
the United Provinces may, with as much ease and as much 
success, put an end to this war as Salmasius will put an end 
to Milton. To which wish, if I were cheerfully to assent, I 
think that I should not omen ill, nor ill implore for our suc¬ 
cess, or for the English interest. 
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But, lo ! again a dissonant and hissing cry ! It seems as 
if a flock of geese were passing through the air. I now per¬ 
ceive what it is. The cry has no tragic tones; the chorus 
makes its appearance; when lo ! two poetasters, if two there 
be, as diverse in colour as in form. Shall I call it. a sphinx, 
or that poetical monster of Horace, with a woman's head and 
an ass’s neck, covered with motley plumes, and made up of 
limbs taken from every species of animals? Yes, that is the 
very tiling! Tt is surely some rhapsodist or other, dressed 
out in scraps of verses with poetic rags; though it is uncer¬ 
tain whether there be one or two; for there is not the men¬ 
tion of a name. True poets are the objects of my reverence 
and my love, and the constant sources of my delight. T know 
that the most of them, from the earliest times to those of 
Buchanan, have been the strenuous enemies of despotism ; 
but these pedlars and milliners of verse, who can hear ? They 
applaud and they revile, a* it may happen, as gain, or pas¬ 
sion, or the bottle may incite, without choice, discrimination, 
judgment, or moderation, princes and plebeians, the literate 
and illiterate, honest men and knaves. They heap together 
such a motley, indigested, and putrid mass of adulation, that 
it would be better to he prosecuted with contempt, than loaded 
with such praise. And he whom they revile, should think it 
no small honour that he has incurred the displeasure of such 
absurd and foolish miscreants. I doubt whether the first, if 
there be two, be a poet or a mason ; for lie so bedaubs the face of 
Salmasius that he hardly leaves the space of a hair without 
a coating of plaster. He represents the giant-warring hero, 
riding in his triumphal car, brandishing the spear, the eestus, 
and all the foppery of war, attended by all the learned, 
who walk on foot, but at an awful distance behind his 
chariot; since he is feigned to u have been commissioned 
by the Deity to heal the distractions of the world, and with 
an impenetrable shield to protect kings in the possession of 
their rights, and in the splendour of their sovereignty.” 
Salmasius must surely have been doting in a state of se¬ 
cond infancy, when he could be so much taken by this enco¬ 
mium, as to cause it immediately to he published to l]ie 
world. The poet must have been a miserable drudge, and 
without any feeling of propriety, to lavish such a prodigality 
of praise on a grammarian ; a race of men who have been 
VOL. I. K 
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always thought to act as a sort of subordinate and menial 
part to the bard. The other does not make verses, but is 
stark mad; himself more raving than all the enthusiasts, 
who are the objects of his furious invective. As if he were 
the hangman in the employ of Salmasius, like the son of 
Dama, he invokes the Iloratii and Cadmus ; then, intoxi¬ 
cated with hellebore, he disgorges a whole cistern of abuse, 
which an index to Plautus shews him where to pilfer from 
the mouths of mountebanks and slaves. You would sup¬ 
pose, that his language was rather Osean than Latin ; or 
that he was croaking like the frog of a slimy pool. Then to 
shew you how much he is a master of iambics, he makes 
two false quantities in a single word; making one syllable 
long where it ought to be short and another short, where it 
ought to be long : — 

“ Hi trucidato rege per horrendum nef&s.” 

Take awav, O ass! those panniers of airy nothingness; 
and speak, if you can, three words that have an affinity to 
common sense ; if it be possible tor the tumid pumpkin of 
your skull to discover for a moment anything like the 
reality of intellect. In the meantime, 1 abandon the peda¬ 
gogue to the rods of his scholars. Do you go on to revile 
me as worse than Cromwell, since you cannot pay me a 
higher compliment. But shall I call you a friend, a fool, or 
an insidious foe ? Friend you cannot be, for your language 
is that of an enemy. How then could you be such an egre- 

* gious fool, as, in the orgasms of your virulence, to assign me 
the post of pre-eminence above so great a personage? For 
do you not perceive, or do you think me too dull to discern, 
that the violence of your hostility only serves to augment 
the splendour of my patriotism; and that the topics of my 
panegyric must be as numerous as your subjects of reproach. 
If I am mo9t the object of your aversion, it is because you 
have most felt the force of my blows'; because I have been 
the greatest obstacle in the way of your success. This 
proves that I have deserved well of my country; for the 
testimony of an enemy, however suspicious on other occa- 

* sions, may be safely trusted with respect to his own sensa¬ 
tions of resentment. Do you not remember that the poet, 
in the contest which ensued between Ajax and Ulysses, for 
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tile arms of Achilles, leaves the matter, according to the 
opinion of Nestor, to the decision, not of their Grecian 
friends, but of their Trojan foes?— 

“ To the cool Trojans let us leave the cause.” 

And a little after,— 

“ What sober justice dictates they’ll decree, 

From love and cv'ry partial bias free; 

For all the (»rccks alike incur their hate, 

Alike the authors of their ruin’d state.” 

Thus says Q. Calaber. You must therefore be insidiously 
studious to oppress me with the public indignation ; and thus 
you corrupt and pervert the open and manly vigour of an 
enemy, by the treacherous and inveterate indignity of your 
disposition ; and you shew yourself, not only the worst of men, 
but the basest of enemies. But, good sir, l will by no means 
frustrate your endeavours: for, though 1 may wish to rival 
TJlysscs in the merits of his patriotism, I am yet no compe¬ 
titor for the arms of Achilles. I am not solicitous for an 
Elysium painted on a shield, which others may see me bran¬ 
dish in the contest; but I desire to bear upon my shoulders 
a real not a painted weight, of which I may feci the pressure, 
but which may he imperceptible to others. For since J che¬ 
rish no private rancour, nor hostility against any man, nor 
any man that I know of against me, I am well contented, for 
the sake of the public interest, to he so much aspersed and so 
much reviled. Nor, while I sustain the greatest weight of 
the disgrace, do I complain because I have the smallest share 
of the profit or the praise; for 1 am content to do what is 
virtuous, for the sake of the action itself, without any sinister 
expectations. Let others look to that; but do you, sir, 
know, that my hands were never soiled with the guilt of pe¬ 
culation ; and that I never was even a shilling the richer by 
those exertions, which you most vehemently traduce. Here 
More again begins, and in his second epistle assigns the 
reasons for his writing; to whom? Why, truly, More, the 
perpetrator ot adultery and rape, addresses ‘ r the lover of 
Christianity/’ You promise, sir, a most pious epistle; but 
now for the reasons why you wrote. “ That the anxious and 
attentive nations of Europe, and particularly the members of 
the reformed religion in France, might be made acquainted 
with the parricide and the parricides,” &u. The French, and 
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even the protcstants themselves, were up in arms against the 
established laws; what they would have done further if they 
had met with as mu eh success as we have, cannot be known ; 
but certainly their hint's, if we may trust the accounts of those 
transactions, feared as much from them as ours did from us; 
nor could they help doing it, when they considered the tone 
of their manifestos, and the violence of their threats. Let 
them not therefore, whatever you may pretend, boast too much 
for themselves, nor judge too illiberally of us. He proceeds, 
“ Indeed I have been in such lmhits of intimacy with persons 
of the first character in England,” (those who are the best 
in his eyes, will be found the worst in those of other people,) 
** that I do not hesitate to assert, that 1 am intimately 
acquainted with the vices, the principles, and the lives of 
those monsters in the shape of men.” 1 thought that you 
had had acquaintance with none but bawds and whores; 
but you also thoroughly know what monsters are. “ My 
English friends readily prevailed upon me to suppress 
my name,” and this was discreetly done; for they thus 
hoped to derive more advantage from the effrontery of 
your assertions, and less harm from the profligacy of your 
character. They knew you well, they remembered your honest 
custody of the fruit in the garden; and that, even when be¬ 
come a shorn and polished priest, yon could not keep your 
hands off Pontia. And surely not without reason ; for if the 
word carnifex, he derived, a confieienda carne, why may not 
you, by doing for Pontia, from a priest become a Pontifex ? 
Though they could not but know this, and you could not be 
ignorant of it, yet with an impiety that merits execration, and 
an assurance that surpasses belief, you openly assert that you 
were studious only to vindicate the glory of God; and, at the 
same time, you inveigh against the hypocrisy of others, when 
there never was a more notorious mercenary, or unprincipled 
hypocrite, than yourself. In narrating the seiics of transac¬ 
tions, you say that you have derived great assistance from 
other writers, and particularly from the exposure of the late 
disturbances in England. Surely, sir, you must be very de¬ 
ficient in discretion and capacity; when after so much parade 
and noise, you bring forward nothing of your own, but can 
adduce against us only some writers among the royalists, who 
may justly be suspected; but without an implicit reliance in 
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whose veracity you cannot proceed a step. If there be occa¬ 
sion, we will refute those writers, and set aside one confuta¬ 
tion by another; we will not answer them by you, but you by 
them. What you have produced of your own, you will find 
it difficult to defend ; which, while it indicates a mind utterly 
void of all religious principle, every good man will shudder 
while he reads. “ The love of God, and a lively sense of the 
insult that has been offered to his holy name, compels me to 
lift up my suppliant hands to heaven.” Hide, O hide those 
hands, so foully stained with lust and rapine; nor, with hands 
such as those, attempt to touch the throne of God, with which 
you have so often polluted the rites of his religion, and the 
altars of his worship. The divine vengeance which you so 
lavishly imprecate on others, you will find at last that you 
have been invoking on yourself. Hitherto we have had only 
the prelude to the cry, but (now it is going to occupy the 
principal and almost sole part in the drama) it swells the 
idieek and strains the jaws in the act of mounting to heaven ; 
whither, if it ascend, it will resound most effectually against 
the brawling More. “ Since the majesty of kings has in all 
ages been held sacred,” &c. Von attack me, sir, with much 
common-place abuse, and many malicious observations which 
are quite irrelevant to the purpose; for the murder of a 
king, and the punishment of a tyrant, are not the same thing; 
but do differ, and will for ever differ, as long as sense and 
reason, justice and equity, the knowledge of right and wrong, 
shall prevail among men. But enough, and more than 
enough, has been said on this subject; norshall I suffer you, 
who have in vain assaulted me with so many senseless impre¬ 
cations, at last to bring about my end with a plethory of dis¬ 
gust? You then say some fine things on patience and on 
virtue. But, 

“ You talk on virtue, while on vice you pore, 

And preach most chaste discourses while you whore.” 

You sav that “ all the protestants, particularly those in the 
Low Countries and France, arc struck with horror at the crime 
which we have committed ;” and immediately after, that 
“ good men would everywhere think and speak differently 
on the subject.” That, you should be at variance with your¬ 
self is a matter of little moment; but what follows is of a more 
shocking and atrocious cast. You say that “ the wickedness 
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of the Jews, who crucified Christ, was nothing compared 
with ours, whether you regard the intentions of the parties, 
or the effects of the crime.” Maniac ; do you, a minister of 
Jesus, think so lightly of his crucifixion, as to ha ve the auda¬ 
city to assert, that the destruction of any king, whatever might 
be the intentions, or the effect, is equally atrocious? The 
Jews had the clearest and most convincing proofs that Jesus 
was the Son of Cod ; hut how could we possibly be led to 
believe, that Charles was not a tyrant ? To diminish the 
enormity of the guilt, vou very absurdly make mention of the 
effect; but 1 always observe that the royalists, in proportion 
to their bigotry, are ready to depreciate the sufferings of 
Christ, in order to exalt those of their king ; yet as they assert, 
that we ought principally to obey him for Christ’s sake, they 
phew that they cherish no sincere regard either for Christ or 
for the king ; and that they make their irrational and super¬ 
stitious devotion to kings, only a pretext to conceal their am¬ 
bitious, their sinister and interested views. “ Salmasius, there¬ 
fore, that great sovereign of literature, advanced to the 
combat!” Cease, sir, I beseech you, to disgust us with the 
application of such an epithet as “ great” to Salmasius; which 
you may repeat a thousand times, without ever persuading 
any one that Salmasius was great; though* you may that 
More was little ; a worthless scribbler, who, quite ignorant of 
propriety, lavished the appellation of great without any fitness 
or discrimination. To grammarians and critics, who are 
principally occupied in editing the works of others, or in 
correcting the errors of copyists, wo willingly concede the 
palm of industry and erudition ; but we never bestow on them 
the sirname of great. He alone is worthy ot the appellation, 
who either does great things, or teaches how they mav be 
done, or describes them with a suitable majesty when they 
have been done; but those only are great things, which tend 
to render life more happy, which increase the innocent enjoy¬ 
ments and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
state of future bliss more permanent and more pure. But has 
Salmasius done anything like this? Nothing at all; what 
that is great, has he ever either taught or related? unless 
perhaps you except his writings against the bishops, and the 
supremacy of the pope; the merit of which he entirely 
effaced by his subsequent recantations; by the habits of 
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his life, and his vindications of episcopacy. He, there¬ 
fore, cannot fitly be termed a great writer, who either 
never wrote anything great, or who basely recanted the 
best work that lie ever wrote. He is welcome for me, 
to be “ the sovereign of literature,” and of the A, B, C; 
but you are not content with having him the “ sovereign 
of literature,” but must exalt him to be “ the patron of 
kingsand a patron well fitted to adorn such a station of 
sublimity. You have certainly shown yourself very solicitous 
to promote the honour of kings, when in addition to their 
other illustrious titles, you would subjoin that of “ the clients 
of Claude Salmasius.” On this condition, O sovereigns of 
the world, you may be released from every restraint upon your 
power; if you will but do homage to Salmasius the gram¬ 
marian, and make your sceptres bend beneath his rod. “To 
him kings will be indebted, as long as the world lasts, for 
the vindication of their honour, and the existence of their 

} )Ower.” Attend, ye sovereigns! he who composes for you 
lis beggarly defence, and who defends what no one attacked, 
has the arrogance to impute to himself the continuance of 
your dignity and your power. Such has been the effect of 
provoking this insolent grammarian from his cabinet of worms 
and moths, to support the cause of kings. “ To whom the 
altar will be as much indebted as the throne;” not indeed for 
the protection, but for the scandalous desertion of its interests. 
Now, you lavish your panegyric in the defence of the royal 
cause; “ you admire the genius, the erudition, the boundless 
diversity of matter, the intimate acquaintance with sacred and 
profane usages and laws, the impetuous volubility of diction, 
the limpid eloquence, which characterise that golden work.” 
Though I contend that the work is deficient in all these 
qualities; (for what has Salmasius to do with eloquence?) yet 
that it was a truly golden composition, I am willing a hun¬ 
dred times to acknowledge; for it cost Charles as many 
guineas, without mentioning the sums which the author 
received from the Prince of Orange. “ The great man never 
appeared more mighty in his strength; Salmasius was never 
more himself.” He was truly so great that he burst; forVe 
have seen how great be was in his former work; and shall 
perhaps see in what he may have left behind him on the same 
subject. I do not deny that Salmasius, on the first appear- 
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ance of his hook, was the general topic of conversation, and 
that he was in high favour with the royalists: that he was 
invited by the most august queen of Sweden, and received the 
most munificent presents; and, in short, that in the whole 
dispute, every circumstance was favourable to Salmasius und 
hostile to me. Men in general entertained the highest opinion 
of his erudition, the celebrity of which, he had been accumu¬ 
lating for many years, by many voluminous and massy pub¬ 
lications, not indeed of any practical utility, but relating to the 
most abstruse discussions, and crammed with quotations from 
the most illustrious authors. Nothing is so apt as this to 
excite the astonishment of the literary vulgar. Who I was, 
no one in that country had over known ; his work had excited 
an impatient curiosity, which was increased by the magnitude 
of the subject. 1 had no means of exciting a similar interest, or 
a like ardour of expectation. Many indeed endeavoured to 
dissuade me from engaging with such a veteran; some from 
envy, lest I should, at any rate, gather some glory from the 
conflict with so mighty an adversary; others from fear, lest mv 
defeat should prove injurious to myself, and to the cause which 
I had undertaken to defend. S alma-si us was invigorated and 
cheered by the specious plausibility his subject, by the inve¬ 
terate prejudices, or rather rooted superstitions, of the vulgar, 
in favour of kingly power. All these wore adverse to my 
undertaking, and impediments to my success ; and it is the 
less surprising, that my answer, on its first appearance, 
should be less eagerly read, except by those who were 
anxious to learn, who had the inconsiderate auducity to 
enter the lists with Salmasius. But the work *oon excited ge¬ 
neral approbation and delight; the author was lost sight of 
in the blaze of truth ; and Salmasius, who had so lately 
been towering on the pinnacle of distinction, stripped of the 
mask which he had worn, soon dwindled into insignificance 
and contempt; from which, as long as he lived, he could 
never afterwards emerge, or recover his former consequence. 
Bpt your penetrating mind, O ! serene queen of Sweden, 
soon detected his imposture; and, with a magnanimity al¬ 
most above human, you taught sovereigns and the world to 
prefer truth to the interested (Humours of faction. For though 
the splendour of his erudition, and the celebrity which lie 
had acquired in the defence of the royal cause, had induced 
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you to honour him with many marks of distinction, vet, 
when my answer appeared, which you perused with sin¬ 
gular equanimity, you perceived that lie had been convicted 
of the most palpable effrontery and misrepresentation; that 
he had betrayed the utmost indiscretion and intemperance, 
that he had uttered many falsehoods, many inconsistencies 
and contradictions. On this account, as it is said, you bad 
him culled into your presence; but when he was unable to 
vindicate himself, you were so visibly offended, that from 
that time you neither shewed him the same attentions, nor 
held his talents nor his learning in the same esteem ; and, 
what was entirely unexpected, you manifested a disposition 
to favour his adversary. You denied that what I had written 
against tyrants, could have any reference to you; whence, in 
your own breast you enjoyed the sweets, and among others 
the fame, of a good conscience. For, since the whole tenor 
of your conduct sufficiently proves, that you arc no tyrant, 
this unreserved expression of your sentiments makes it still 
more clear, that you are not even conscious to yourself of 
being one. How happy am I beyond my utmost expec¬ 
tations ! (for to the praise of eloquence, except as far as 
eloquence consists in the force of truth, I lay no claim,) 
that, when the critical exigencies of my country demanded 
that I should undertake the arduous and invidious task of 
impugning tiie rights of kings, I should meet with so illus¬ 
trious, so truly a royal evidence to my integrity, and to this 
truth, that l had not written a word against kings, but only 
against tyrants, the spots and the pests of royalty ? But you, O 
Augusta, possessed not only so much magnanimity, but were 
so irradiated by the glorious beams of wisdom and of virtue, 
that you not only read with patience, with incredible impar¬ 
tiality, with a serene complacency of countenance, what might 
seem to be levelled against your rights and dignity; but ex¬ 
pressed such an opinion of the defender of those rights, 
as may well bo considered an adjudication of the palm of 
victory to bis opponent. You, O queen! will for ever be 
the object of my homage, my veneration, and my love; 
for it was your greatness of soul, so honourable to yourself 
and so auspicious to me, which served to efface the un¬ 
favourable impression against me at other courts, and to 
rescue me from the evil surmises of other sovereigns. What 
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a high and favourable opinion must foreigners conceive, and 
your own subjects for ever entertain, of your impartiality 
and justice, when, in a matter which so nearly interested 
the fate of sovereigns and the rights of your crown, they 
saw you sit down to the discussion, with as much equa¬ 
nimity and composure, as you would to determine a dispute 
between two private individuals. It. was not in vain that 
you made such large collections of books, and so many 
monuments of learning; not indeed, that they could con¬ 
tribute much to your instruction, but because they so well 
teach your subjects to appreciate the merits of your reign, 
and the rare excellence of your virtue and your wisdom. 
For the Divinity himself seems to have inspired you with a 
love of wisdom, and a thirst for improvement, beyond what 
any books ever could have produced. It excites our as¬ 
tonishment to see a force of intellect so truly divine, a par¬ 
ticle of celestial dame so resplendently pure, in a region so 
remote; of which an atmosphere, so darkened with clouds, 
and so chilled with frosts, could not extinguish the light, 
nor repress the operations. The rocky and barren soil, 
which is often as unfavourable to the growth of genius as of 
plants, has not impeded the maturation of your faculties; 
and that country so rich in metallic ore, which appears like a 
cruel step-mother to others, seems to have been a fostering 
parent to you; and after the most strenuous attempts to 
have at last produced a progeny of pure gold. I would in¬ 
voke you, Christina! as the only child of the renowned and 
victorious Adolphus, if your merit did not as much eclipse 
his, as wisdom excels strength, and the arts of peace the 
havoc of war. Henceforth, the queen of the south will not 
be alone renowned in history; for there is a queen of the 
north, who would not only be worthy to appear in the court 
of the wise king of the Jews, or any king of equal wisdom ; 
but to whose court others may from all parts repair, to be¬ 
hold so fair a heroine, so bright a pattern of all the royal 
virtues; and to the crown of whose praise this may well be 
added, that neither in her conduct nor her appearance, is 
there any of the forbidding reserve, or the ostentatious 
parade, of royalty. She herself seems the least conscious of 
her own attributes of sovereignty; and her thoughts are 
always fixed on something greater and more sublime than 
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the glitter of a crown. In this respect, her example may 
well make innumerable kings hide their diminished heads. 
She may, if such is the fatality of the Swedish nation, abdi¬ 
cate the sovereignty, but she can never lav aside the queen ; 
for her reign has proved, that she is fit to govern, not only 
Sweden, but the world. 

This tribute of praise, to so highly meritorious a queen, 
there is, I trust, no one who will not applaud; and which if 
others did not pay, I could not have withheld, without the 
imputation of the most heinous ingratitude. For, whether it 
be owing to the benign aspects of the planets, or to the secret 
sympathies and affinities of things, J cannot too much extol 
my good fortune, in having found, in a region so remote, a 
patron, so impartial and so kind, whom of all I least ex¬ 
pected, hut of all the most desired. But now we will 
return, from this digression, to a quite different theme. 
You say, that “ we were thrown into the most furious com¬ 
motion on hearing of the royal defence, and that we looked 
around for some servile pedagogue, who might employ his 
venal pen in the vindication of the parricides.” This is the 
mere effusion of your spite; for you must recollect, that, 
when the royalists were in search of a hawker for their lies, 
and a retailer of their malice, they applied to the gram¬ 
marian Salmasius, w ho, if he were not a menial, could never 
resist a bribe; who not only readily sold them his present 
work, but his good intentions for the future. And you must 
remember, that when Salmasius was anxiously ruminating, 
how he might re-establish his ruined character, and obli¬ 
terate his shame, he was, by a certain retributive fatality, 
directed to you, who were then not officiating as a minister 
at Geneva, from which place you had been expelled, but as 
a worshipper of Priapus, of whose lascivious rites you made 
his house the shrine. Hence, nauseating those praises, 
which you had bestowed with so much extravagance, and 
which he had purchased with so much disgrace, his friend¬ 
ship wa9 converted into the most inveterate hostility, and he 
cursed his panegyrist even in his dying hour. “ They fixed 
upon one John Milton, a great hero truly, to oppose Saf- 
masius.” I did not know that I was a hero, though you 
perchance may be the progeny of some frail heroine, for you 
are nothing but a compound of iniquity. When I consider 
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the good of the commonwealth, I may indeed lament, that 1 
alone was selected to defend the people of England, though 
I could not readily have endured an associate in the fame. 
You say, that it is a matter of uncertainty who and whence 
I am. The same uncertainty attached to Homer and De¬ 
mosthenes. Indeed, I had been early taught to hold my 
tongue and to say nothing; which Salmasius never could; 
and I accordingly buried those things within my breast, 
which if I had pleased to disclose, I could then have ob¬ 
tained as much celebrity as I now possess. But I was 
not eager to hasten the tardy steps of fame; nor willing to 
appear in public till a proper opportunity offered. For I 
did not regard the fame of anything so much as the proper 
time for the execution. Hence it happened, that I had not 
long been known to many, before Salmasius begun to know 
himself. “ Whether he he a man or a worm ! ” Truly, I 
would rather be a worm in the way that David expresses it, 
(“ I am a worm and no man,”) than that my bosom, like 
yours, should be the seat of a nfver-dving worm. You 
say, that “ the fellow having been expelled from the 
university of Cambridge, on account of his atrocities, 
had fled his country in disgrace and travelled into Italy.” 
Hence we may discern what little reliance can he placed 
on the veracity of those from whom you derived your in¬ 
formation; for all, who know me, know, that in this place, 
both you and they have uttered the most abominable false¬ 
hoods ; as I shall soon make more fully appear. But, when 
I was expelled from Cambridge, why should I rather travel 
into Italy, than into France or Holland? where you, though 
a minister of the Gospel, and yet so vile a miscreant, not 
only enjoy impunity, but, to the great scandal of the church, 
pollute the pulpit and the altar by your presence. But why, 
sir, into Italy? Was it that, like another Saturn, I might 
find a hiding-place in Latiurn? No, it was because I well 
knew, and have since experienced, that Italy, instead of 
being, as you suppose, the general receptacle of vice, was 
the seat o*l civilization and the hospitable domicile of every 
species of erudition. “ When lie returned, he wrote his 
book on divorce.” I wrote nothing more than what Bucer 
on the Kingdom of Christ, Fagius on Deuteronomy, and 
Erasmus on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
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more particularly designed for the instruction of the English, 
had written before ine, for the most useM purposes and with 
the most disinterested views. Why what was not repre¬ 
hensible in them, should constitute a charge of criminality 
against me, 1 cannot understand; though I regret that £ 
published this work in English; for then it would not have 
been exposed to the view of those common readers, who are 
wont to be as ignorant of their own blessings, as they are in¬ 
sensible to others’ sufferings. But shall you, base miscreant, 
set up a cry about divorce, who, having debauched Pontia, 
under the most solemn assurances of marriage, afterwards 
divorced her in a. manner the most unprincipled and in¬ 
human ? And yet this servant of Salmasius is said to have 
been ari Englishwoman, and a staunch royalist; so that you 
seem to have wooed her as a piece of royalty, and to have 
deserted her as the image of a republic, (res publics,) though 
you were the author of her degradation to that state of 
publicity, and, after having allured her from the service of 
Salmasius, reduced her to the condition of a public prosti¬ 
tute. In this manner, devotedly attached as you are to 
royalty, you are said to have founded many republics (res 
pubiicus) in one city, or to have undertaken the manage¬ 
ment of their concerns, after they have been founded by 
others. Such have been your divorces, or rather diversions, 
after which you proceed, as a ruffian, to attack my character. 
You now return to the invention of fresh lies. “ When the 
conspirators were debuting on the capital punishment of the 
king, he wrote to them, and, while they were wavering and 
irresolute, brought them over to determine on his death.” 
But I neither wrote to them, nor could I have influenced the 
execution; for they had previously determined on the measure, 
without consulting me. But I will say more on this subject 
hereafter, as also on the publication of the Iconoclast. The 
fellow, (shall I call him a man, or only the excrement of a 
man ?) next proceeding from his adulteries with servant maids 
and scullions, to ting adulteration of the truth, endeavoured, 
by artfully fabricating a series of lies, to render me infa¬ 
mous abroad. I must, therefore, crave the indulgence of tjie 
reader if I have said already, or shall say hereafter, more of 
mvself than I wish to say; that, if I cannot prevent the 
blindness of my eyes, the oblivion or the defamation of my 
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name, I may at least rescue my life from that species of 
obscurity, which iS%he associate of unprincipled depravity. 
This it will be necessary for me to do on more accounts than 
one; first, that so many good and learned men among the 
neighbouring nations, who read my works, mav not be in¬ 
duced by this fellow’s calumnies to alter the favourable opi¬ 
nion which they have formed of me; but may be persuaded 
that I am not one who ever disgraced beauty of sentiment by 
deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a freeman by the 
actions of a slave ; and that the whole tenor of my life has, 
by the grace of God, hitherto been unsullied by enormity or 
crime. Next, that those illustrious worthies, who are the 
objects of mv praise, may know that nothing could afflict me 
with more shame than to have any vices of mine diminish 
the force or lessen the value of my panegyric upon them; 
and, lastly, that the people of England, whom fate, or duty, 
or their own virtues, have incited me to defend, may be con¬ 
vinced from the purity and integrity of my life, that my de¬ 
fence, if it do not redound to their honour, can never bo con¬ 
sidered as their disgrace. I will now mention who and 
whence I am. I was born at London, of an honest family; 
my father was distinguished by the undeviating integrity of 
his life; my mother, by the esteem in which she was held, 
and the alms which she bestowed. My father destined me 
from a child to the pursuits of literature; and my appetite for 
knowledge was so voracious, that, from twelve years of age, 
I hardly ever left my studies, or went to bed before midnight. 
This primarily *ed to my loss of* sight. My eyes were natu¬ 
rally weak, and I was subject to frequent head-aches; which, 
however, could not chill the ardour of my curiosity, or retard 
the progress of my improvement. My father hail me daily 
instructed in the grammar-school, and by other masters at 
home. He then, after I had acquired a proficiency in various 
languages, and had made a considerable progress in philo¬ 
sophy, sent me to the University of Cambridge. Here I 
passed seven years in the usual course of instruction and 
study, with the approbation of the good, and without any 
stain upon my character, till I took the degree of Master of 
Arts. After this I did not, as this miscreant feigns, run 
away into Italy, but of my own accord retired to my father’s 
house, whither I was accompanied by the regrets of most of 
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the fellows of.the college, who shewed me no common marks 
of friendship and esteem. On my fath#’s estate, where he 
had determined to pass the remainder of his days, I enjoyed 
an interval of uninterrupted leisure, which I entirely de¬ 
voted to the perusal of the Greek and Latin classics; though 
I occasionally visited the metropolis, either for the sake of 
purchasing hooks, or of learning something new in mathe¬ 
matics or in music, in which I, at that time, found a source 
of pleasure and amusement. In this manner I spent five 
years till my mother’s death. I then became anxious to visit 
foreign parts, and particularly Italy. My father gave me his 
permission, and I left home with one servant. On my depar¬ 
ture, the celebrated Ilenry Wootton,* who had long been king 
James’s ambassador at Venice, gave me a signal proof of his 
regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, breathing not 
only the warmest friendship, but containing some maxims of 
conduct which I found very useful in my travels. The noble 
Thomas Scudamore, king Charles’s ambassador, to whom I 
carried letters of recommendation, received me most courte¬ 
ously at Paris. His lordship gave me a card of introduction 
to the learned Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador from 
the queen of Sweden to the French court; whose acquaintance 
I anxiously desired, and to whose house I was accompanied 
by some of his lordship’s friends. A few days after, when I 
set out for Italy, he gave me letters to the English merchants 
on my route, that they might shew me any civilities in their 
power. Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, and after¬ 
wards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. Ia the latter 
city, which T have always more particularly esteemed for the 
elegance of its dialect, its genius, and its taste, I stopped 
about tw o months ; when 1 contracted an intimacy with 
many persons of rank and learning ; and was a constant at¬ 
tendant at their literary parties ; a practice which prevails 
there, and tends so much to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the preservation of friendship. No time will ever abolish the 
agreeable recollections which I cherish of Jacob Gaddi, Ca- 

* Milton here speaks of the celebrated Henry Wootton, born in 1568, 
who died in 1639, after having travelled over the greater part of Europe, 
and been thrice ambassador from James I. to the Republic of Venice. For 
on account of his learning and labours, see in Anthony i M'ood, 662-4. 
Fra Paolo Sarpi frequently speaks of him with great respect for his learning 
and liberal sentiments.—E d. 
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rolo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellero, Bonomatthai, Clementillo, 
Francisco, and mn^ others.* From Florence I went to 
Siena, thence to Home, where, after I had spent about two 
months in viewing the antiquities of that renowned city, where 
I experienced the most friendly attentions from Lucas Hol¬ 
stein, and other learned and ingenious men, I continued my 
route to Naples. There I was introduced by a certain re¬ 
cluse, with whom I had travelled from Home, to John Bap¬ 
tiste Manso, marquis of Villa, a nobleman of distinguished 
rank aud authority, to whom Torquato Tasso, the illustrious 
poet,inscribed his book on friendship. During my stay, he 
gave me singular proofs of his regard : he himself conducted 
rne round the city, and to the palace of the viceroy; and 
more than once paid me a visit at my lodgings. On my de¬ 
parture he gravely apologized for not having shewn me more 
civility, which he said be had been restrained from doing, 
because I had spoken with so little reserve on matters of re¬ 
ligion. When 1 was preparing to pass over into Sicily and 
Greece, the melancholy intelligence which I received of the 
civil commotions in England made me alter my purpose; 
for I thought it base to be travelling for amusement abroad, 
■while my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home. 
While I was on my wav hack to Rome, some merchants in¬ 
formed me that the English Jesuits had formed a plot against 
me if I returned to Rome, because I had spoken too freely on 
religion ; for it was a rule wdiieli I laid down to myself in 
those places, never to be the first to begin any conversation 
on religion ; but if any questions were put to me concerning 
my faith, to declare it without any reserve or fear. I, never¬ 
theless, returned to Rome. I took no steps to conceal either 
ray person or my character; and for about the space of two 
months I again openly defended, as I had done before, the 
reformed religion in the very metropolis of popery. By the 

* This is one of the numerous passages in Milton’s Prose Works, to 
Which Dr. Johnson might have been referred, had he been jeally desirous 
of delivering himself from his prejudices. “ Few men,” says he, “ have 
written so much, and praised so few,” as Milton. I should be ratner dis¬ 
posed to find the contrary fault, since he sometimes seems to go out of his 
way to bestow praise and commendation on authors. Put his error, if error 
it be, lies on the right side. However, it is very clear, either that Johnson 
had not carefully read his Prose Works, or that he did not much trouble 
himself whether what he wrote of him was true or false.—E d. 
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favour of God, J got safe back to Florence, where I was re¬ 
ceived with as much affection as if I had returned to my 
native country. There I stopped as many months as I had 
done before, except that I made an excursion for a few days 
to Lucca; and, crossing the Apennines, passed through 
Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. After I had spent a month 
in surveying the curiosities of this city, and had put on board 
a ship the hooks which 1 had collected in Italy, I proceeded 
through Verona and Milan, and along the Leman lake to 
Geneva. The mention of this city brings to my recollection 
the slandering More, and makes me again call the Deity to 
witness, that in all those places in which vice meets with so 
little discouragement, and is practised with so little shame, I 
never once deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue, 
and perpetually reflected that, though my conduct might es¬ 
cape the notice of men, it could not elude the inspection of 
God. At Geneva I held daily conferences with John Deo- 
dati, the learned professor of Theology. Then pursuing my 
former route through France, I returned to my native coun¬ 
try, after an absence of one year and about three months; at 
the time when Charles, having broken the peace, was renew¬ 
ing what is called the episcopal war with the Scots, in which 
the royalists being routed m the first encounter, and the 
English being universally and justly disaffected, the necessity 
of his affairs at last obliged him to convene a parliament 
As soon as I was able, I hired a spacious house in the city 
for myself and my hooks; where I again with rapture renewed 
my literary pursuits, and where I calmly awaited the issue of 
the contest, which I trusted to the wise conduct of Provi¬ 
dence, and to the courage of the people. The vigour of the 

{ mrliamcnt had begun to humble the pride of the bishops. As 
ong as the liberty of speech was no longer subject to control, 
all mouths began to be opened against the bishops; some 
complained of the vices of the individuals, others of those of 
the order. They said that it was unjust that they alone 
should differ from the model of other reformed churches; 
that the government of the church should be according to the 
pattern of other churches, and particularly the word of God. 
This awakened all my attention and my zeal. I saw that a 
way was opening for the establishment of real liberty ; that 
the foundation was laying for the deliverance of man from the 
vol. i. * s 
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yoke of slavery and superstition; that the principles of re¬ 
ligion, which were the first objects of our care, would exert 
a salutary influence on the manners and constitution of the 
republic; and as I had from my youth studied the distinc¬ 
tions between religious and civil rights, I perceived that 
if I ever wished to be of use, I ought at least not to be 
wanting to my country, to the church, and to so many 
of my fellow-Christians, in a crisis of so much danger; I 
therefore determined to relinquish the other pursuits in which 
I was engaged, and to transfer the whole foroe of my 
talents and my industry to this one important object. I ac¬ 
cordingly wrote two books to a friend concerning the re¬ 
formation of the church of England. Afterwards, when two 
bishops of superior distinction vindicated their privileges 
against some principal ministers, I thought that on those 
topics, to the consideration of which I was led solely by my love 
of truth, and my reverence for Christianity, I should not pro¬ 
bably write worse than those who were contending only for 
their own emoluments and usurpations. I therefore answered 
the one in two books, of which the first is inscribed, Concern- 
ingPrelatical Episcopacy, and the other Concerning the Mode 
of Ecclesiastical Government; and I replied to the other in 
some Animadversions, and soon after in an Apology. On 
this occasion it was supposed that I brought a timely succour 
to the ministers, who were hardly a match for the eloquence 
of their opponents; and from that time I was actively em¬ 
ployed in refuting any answers that appeared. When the 
bishops could no longer resist the multitude of their assailants, 
I had leisure to turn my thoughts to other subjects; to the 
promotion of real and substantial liberty; which is rather to 
te sought from within than from without; and whose exist¬ 
ence depends, not so much on the terror of the sword, as on 
sobriety of conduct and integrity of life. When, therefore, I 
perceived that there were three species of liberty which are 
essential to the happiness of social life-religious, domestic, 
,and civil; and as I nad already written concerning the first, 
and the magistrates were strenuously active in obtaining the 
third, I determined to turn my attention to the second, or the 
domestic species. As this seemed to involve three material 
questions, the conditions of the conjugal tie, the education of 
the children, and the free publication of the thoughts, I made 
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them objects of distinct consideration. I explained my senti¬ 
ments, not only concerning the solemnization of the marriage, 
but the dissolution, if circumstances rendered it necessary ; 
and I drew my arguments from the divine law, which Christ 
did not abolish, or publish another more grievous than that of 
Moses. I stated my own opinions, and those of others, con¬ 
cerning the exclusive exception of fornication, which our illus¬ 
trious Seldcn* has since, in his Hebrew Wife, more copiously 
discussed; for he in vain makes a vaunt of liberty in the 
senate or in the forum, who languishes under the vilest servi¬ 
tude, to an inferior at home. On this subject, therefore, I 
published some books which were more particularly necessary 
at that time, when man and wife were often the most invete¬ 
rate foes, when the man often staid to take care of his children 
at home, while the mother of the family was seen in the camp 
of the enemy, threatening death and destruction to her hus¬ 
band. X then discussed the principles of education in a sum¬ 
mary manner, but sufficiently copious for those who attend 
seriously to the subject; than which nothing can be more 
necessary to principle the minds of men in virtue, the only 
genuine source of political and individual liberty, the only true 
safeguard of states, the bulwark of their prosperity and renown. 
Lastly, I wrote my Arcopagitica, in order to deliver the press 
from the restraints with which it was encumbered; that the 
power of determining what was true and what was false, what 
ought to be published and what to he suppressed, might no 
longer be entrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, 
who refused their sanction to any work which contained 
views or sentiments at all above the level of the vulgar super¬ 
stition. On the last species of civil liberty, I said nothing, 
because I saw that sufficient attention was paid to it by the 
magistrates ; nor did I write anything on the prerogative of 

• This author, once universally read, and held in so high repute that he 
was denominated by Grotius “ the glory of the English nation,” is now al¬ 
most utterly neglected, so that his works may almost be regarded as the 
lumber of our libraries; his name, however, has still attached to it what 
Helvetius wittily denominates “ Unc refutation d’oui'dire,” and his trea¬ 
tises de Diis Syria and Uxor Ilebraica are still occasionally consulted by the 
learned. Attempts have frequently been made to revive his Table-talk, but 
without success, though it were perhaps hard to say whether the fault be 
Selden's or ours. Ilia work on the gods of Syria is full of what we call 
information, but pedantic and ill written, like most other books of the same 
period.—E d. 
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the crown, till the king, voted an enemy by the parliament, 
and vanquished in the field, was summoned before the tri¬ 
bunal which condemned him to lose his head. But when, at 
length, some presbyterian ministers, who had formerly been 
the most bitter enemies to Charles, became jealous of the 
growth of the independents, and of their ascendancy in the 
parliament, most tumultuously clamoured against the sen¬ 
tence, and did all in their power to prevent the execution, 
though they were not angry, so much on account of the act 
itself, as because it was not the act of their party ; and when 
they dared to affirm, that the doctrine of the protestants, and 
of all the reformed churches, wns abhorrent to such an atro¬ 
cious proceeding against kings; I thought that it became 
me to oppose such a glaring falsehood ; and accordingly, with¬ 
out any immediate or personal application to Charles, I 
shewed, in an abstract consideration of the question, what 
might lawfully be done against tyrants; and in support of 
what I advanced, produced the opinions of the most cele¬ 
brated divines; while I vehemently inveighed against the 
egregious ignorance or effrontery 0 f men, who professed better 
things, and from whom better things might nave been ex¬ 
pected. That book did not make its appearance till after the 
death of Charles; and was written rather to reconcile the 
minds of the people to the event, than to discuss the legiti¬ 
macy of tharf; particular sentence which concerned the magis¬ 
trates, and which was already executed. Such were the 
fruits of my private studies, which I gratuitously presented 
to the church and to the state ; and for which I was recom¬ 
pensed by nothing but impunity; though tlm actions them¬ 
selves procured mo peace of conscience, and the approbation 
of the good; while 1 exercised that freedom of discussion 
which I loved. Others, without labour or desert, got pos¬ 
session of honours and emoluments ; but no one ever knew 
me either soliciting anything myself or through the medium 
of my friends, ever beneld me in a supplicating posture at 
the doors of the senate, or the levees of the great. I usually 
kept myself secluded at home, where my own property, part 
of which had been withheld during the civil commotions, and 
part of which had been absorbed in the oppressive contributions 
which I had to sustain, afforded me a scanty subsistence. When 
t was released from these engagements, and thought that I was 
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about to enjoy an interval of unintcrrupcd ease, I turned my 
thoughts to a continued history of my country, from the 
earliest times to the present period. I had already finished 
four books, when, after the subversion of the monarchy, and 
the establishment of a republic, I was surprised by an invi¬ 
tation from the council of state, who desired my services in 
the office for foreign affairs. A book appeared soon after, 
which was ascribed to the king, and contained the most in¬ 
vidious charges against the parliament. I was ordered to 
answer it; and opposed the Iconoclast to his Icon. I did 
not insult over fallen majesty, as is pretended ; I only pre¬ 
ferred queen Truth to king Charles. The charge of insult, 
which i saw that the malevolent would urge, I was at some 
pains to remove in the beginning of the work; and as often 
as possible in other places. Salmasius then appeared, to 
whom they were not, as More says, long in looking about 
for an opponent, but immediately appointed me, who hap¬ 
pened at the time to be present in the council. I have thus, 
sir, given some account of myself, in order to stop your 
mouth, and to remove any prejudices which your falsehoods 
and misrepresentations might cause even good men to enter¬ 
tain against me. I tell thee then, thou mass of corruption, 
to hold thy peace; for the more you malign, the more you 
will compel me to confute; which will only serve to render 
your iniquity more glaring, and my integrity more manifest. 
I had reproved Salmasius, because he was a foreigner, for 
meddling with our affairs; but you exclaim “ that the De¬ 
fence intimately concerns those who are not English. ,, Why ? 
You say, that “ the English may be supposed to be governed 
more by the spirit of party; but that the French will natu¬ 
rally pay more attention to the measures than the men/’ To 
which I retort, as before, that no remote foreigner, as you 
are, would have interfered in the distractions of our country, 
if lie were not influenced by the most sinister considerations. 
I have already proved, that Salmasius was bribed; it is 
evident, that you obtained the professional chair through the 
interest of Salmasius, and the Orange faction ; and, whfet»ii 
worse, you were debauching Pontia, at the same moment 
that you were defaming the parliament. But the reason 
which you assign why foreigners are the best judges in this 
business is quite ridiculous; lor if the English are carried 
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away by party zeal, you, who make them your only guides, 
must certainly be infected by their antipathies. And if the 
English deserve no credit in their own cause, you must de¬ 
serve much less, who have no knowledge whatever of our 
affairs, except what you derive from them, who, according to 
your own confession, ought not to be believed., Here again 
you launch out into the praises of the great Salmasius; 
great he certainly was, whom you employed as a sort of 
pimp, to procure his servant girl. You praise him never¬ 
theless ; but he saw reason to curse you before his death; 
and a thousand times blamed himself for not giving more 
credit to the account of your atrocities, which he had re¬ 
ceived from Spanheim, a venerable divine. You are now 
worked into a fury, and assert, that Salmasius had long 
lost the use of his reason. You demand the first post in 
clamour and in rage, and yet assign the precedence in ob¬ 
loquy and abuse to Salmasius, “ not because he is violent in 
his language, but because he is Salmasius.” O trifler! you, 
I suppose, learned this casuistry when you courted Pontia. 
Hence your clamour is taught to quibble and to whine; 
hence, foaming with menace, “ you shall experience at last,” 
you say, “ O base brutes, what my pen can do.” Shall we 
dread you, O libidinous adulterer, or your pen, which is an 
object of dread only to cooks and chambermaids ? For if 
any one should hold up only his finger when he detects you 
in your criminal amours, you would think it well if you 
escaped without your back being broken, or your body dis¬ 
membered. “ I am not so foolish/* you say, “ as to attempt 
the execution of a work that was b^gun by Salmasiusbut 
such a work, if he had not been void of understanding, he 
would never havo attempted; you therefore seem jocosSy to 
give the preference to Salmasius over yourself in want of 
brains. But you say, that “ it is your province to invoke 
the vengeance of Heaven on the murderers of the king 
which may be done by persons without any great share of 
erudition. Cry, shout, and brawl; continue to act the hypo¬ 
crite, mouth religion, and practise lust. This God of ven¬ 
geance whom you implore, will, believe me, one day arise in 
wrath, when he will begin with exterminating you, who are 
the servant of the devil, and the disgrace ancl pest of the 
reformed religion. To many, who blame the bitter invec- 
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tivos of Salmasius, you reply, that “this was the right way 
to deal with parricides, and such monsters of deformity.** I 
am obliged to you for thus teaching me in what manner 
yourself and your associate friends ought to be treated; and 
for furnishing me with so fair a pretext for severity. Now 
since you have no argument to produce, and the rights of 
kings, with whatever shew of argument, had been already 
defended by Salmasius, your contumely and your rage eva¬ 
porate in some miserable tales, some of which you have new- 
modelled from Salmasius, and interpolated others from that 
most confutable “ confutation ” of some anonymous scribbler 
who deserted not only his country but his name; and to the 

i principal points of which, as I have already replied in my 
iconoclast and my answers to Salmasius, no further reply 
can be necessary. Shall I always be compelled to go the 
same round, and answer every tautology of slanderous 
abuse ? I will not do it; nor will I so misemploy my labour 
or my time. If any one think that ids prostituted cries, his 
venal lamentations, and frivolous declamation, deserve any 
credit, he i9 welcome for me to think so; for 1 have no¬ 
thing to fear from such precipitate credulity. But I will 
just touch on a few of his points of attack, which may 
serve as a specimen of the rest, and give some insight into 
the character of the man and of the work. After having 
babbled a good deal of his exotic ignorance about the in¬ 
corporation of the House of Commons and the House of 
Peers in one assembly, (a measure which no one in his 
senses would disapprove,) he says, that “ this equality, in¬ 
troduced into the state, would naturally lead to the intro¬ 
duction of the same into the church ; for episcopacy still 
remained, and if this be not downright anabaptism, I don't 
know what is.** Who would have expected this from 3 
Gallic minister and divine? I should hardly think that he 
knewyvhat baptism is, who did not know what anabaptism is, 
if this were not. But if we will call things by their proper 
names, equality in the state is not anabaptism, but demo¬ 
cracy, a far more ancient thing ; and equality in the church is 
the practice of the apostles. But " episcopacy still remained. 
We confess that it did; and Geneva still remained, though 
that city had consulted the interests of religion, in expelling 
both her bishop and her lawful chief; and why should we 
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be condemned for what they are approved ? But you wish, 
sir, to take vengeance upon the Genevese, by whom it is un¬ 
certain whether you were dismissed with ignominy, or openly 
excommunicated on account of your impieties. It is clear that 
you, with your friend Salmasius, apostatized from this evan¬ 
gelical form of church-government, and took refuse among 
tne episcopalians. “ Then,” you say, " the republic passed 
into the hands of our levelling crew, so that it is evident that 
the same spirit prevailed at that time, which in the eighth 
year had perpetrated the impious murder of the king. There¬ 
fore the same spirit, as it seems, constituted you ministers, 
and perpetrated the parricide.” Go on, as you have begun, 
to eructate the rage of your apostacy. You say that “ there 
were not more than three petitions which demanded the 
punishment of the king.” This is notoriously false. Those 
who have written an account of these transactions, mention 
not only three petitions of the kind, but many from different 
counties and from the armies in the course of one month; and 
three were presented in one day. You know how deliberately 
the matter was discussed in the senate, and that the people, 
suspecting them of too much lenity, resorted to petitioning, in 
order to put an end to their delays. How many thousands 
were there of the same opinion, who considered it to be either 
officious or superfluous to instigate the determination of the 
senate? I was one of these, though I made no secret of iny 
sentiments. But suppose that the high rank of the accused 
had awed every tongue into silence, ought the parliament to 
have abstained from a decision, or have awaited the assent of 
the people, on which depended the issue of such momentous 
deliberations? For the supreme council of the nation was ap¬ 
pointed by the people to curb the despotism of the king : and 
if on his capture, after the savage war which he. had made, 
they had referred the question of his punishment to the de¬ 
cision of the people, and if they had acquitted him, what 
would these who had so courageously restored our liberties 
seem to have done, but to have furnished the king with the 
meaps of effecting their own destruction ? Or if, after having 
been invested with full power to act as they thought best ou 
the most momentous points, they should be compelled to 
refer to the multitude a question which far exceeded their 
capacity, and which they, conscious of their ignorance, had 
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previously referred to the determination of the senate, 
where could this alternation of references and appeals have 
stopped? Where could we have found a place of rest in 
this turbulent eddy ? How could we have procured any 
stability amid so much inconstancy, any security amid 
so much distraction? What if they had demanded the re¬ 
storation of Charles to the crown ? And such was the drift 
of some menaces, rather than petitions, which were pre¬ 
sented by a few seditious persons, whose hatred one w’hile, 
and whose compassion another, wa9 wont to be equally 
senseless and malicious. Were we to make any account of 
these, “ who,” as you say, “ in order to set on foot a con¬ 
ference with the king, flocked from all parts of the country to 
the doors of the parliament-house, where many of them were 
put to death by the soldiery, according to the order of the 
senators ? ” Some inhabitants of Surrey, either incited by the 
malicious suggestions of others, or by their own disorderly 
inclinations, paraded the city with a petition, in a state of 
tumult and intoxication. They proceeded in a body to 
assail the doors of the house ; they beat off the guard, and, 
without the smallest provocation, killed one man who was 
stationed at the door. Hence they were deservedly driven 
by violence; and two or three of their number were slain, 
breathing the fumes of intemperance more than the love of 
liberty. You everywhere concede, that “ the independents 
were superior, not in numbers, but in discipline and in cou¬ 
rage.” Hence I contend that they well deserved the supe¬ 
riority which they acquired; for nothing is more agreeable 
to the order of nature, or more for the interest of mankind, 
than that the less should yield to the greater, not in num¬ 
bers, but in wisdom and in virtue. Those who excel in 
prudence, in experience, in industry, and courage, however 
few they may be, will, in rny opinion, finally constitute the 
majority, and everywhere have the ascendant. You inter¬ 
sperse many remarks on Cromwell, which I shall examine 
below; the rest I have replied to in my answer to Salma- 
sias. Nor do you omit to mention the trial of the king, 
though your great rhetorician had made that the theme of 
his miserable declamation. You say that the peers, that is, 
in a great measure the pageants and courtiers of the king, 
were averse to the trial. I have shown in the other work 
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the futility of this remark. “ Then that the judges were 
erased, because they had given it as their opinion, that a 
king of England could not, by the law of England, be put 
upon his trial.” 1 know not what they then answered; J 
only know what they approve and vindicate. It is no un¬ 
common, though a disreputable thing, for judges to be 
swayed by fear. “ An obscure and insolent scoundrel was 
accordingly placed at the head of the base and iniquitous 
commission.” It is not surprising that you, who are con¬ 
taminated by so many vices and crimes, who are a com¬ 
pound of whatever is most impure and vile, whose con¬ 
science has become a sort of fungus utterly devoid of 
sensibility, who are so notorious lor atheism, for sacri¬ 
lege and cruelty, should dare to vent your calumnies on 
the most worthy and illustrious names. But, though your 
abuse is the highest praise, yet I will never seem to abandon 
the excellent personage, the friend whom I most revere, to 
the torrent of your defamation. I will vindicate him from 
the unprincipled and intemperate obloquy of the fugitives 
and the Mores, which he would never have incurred, 
if he had not shown so much zeal for the good of the 
commonwealth. John Bradshaw* (a name which will be 

* Had John Bradshaw lived in any of the free states of antiquity he would 
have had innumerable statues erected to him, while historians and orators 
would have vied with each other in doing honour to his memory. It lias 
happened altogether otherwise. By the accident of the Restoration, which 
gave a new turn to the current of public opinion, Bradshaw’s name, which 
could not be buried in oblivion, was overwhelmed with obloquy. As a spe¬ 
cimen of what was formerly written against him, I will cite a passage from 
Anthony & Wood, a very good and honest man, but deeply prejudiced against 
all those who had made a figure in the Commonwealth. Speaking of a law 
book written by one John March, he says, “ 'Tis dedicated to that monster 
of men, John Bradshaw, Sergeant at law, and Lord President of the 
Council of State.” With the flagitious treatment of Bradshaw’s remains 
by that profligate individual Charles the Second, most persons are already 
acquainted; but it may, nevertheless, be worth while to introduce here 
Anthony a Wood's account of the transaction. “ The next morning the 
carcass of John Bradshaw, President of the High Court of Justice, which 
had been with great solemnity buried in St. Peter’s Church, at Westminster, 
22nd November, 1669, was carried in a cart to Holbourn also; and the next 
day following that, which was the 30th of January, on which day king 
Charles the Pirst was beheaded in 1648, they were drawn to Tyburn on 
three several sledges, followed by the universal outcry of the people. After¬ 
wards, they being pulled out from their coffins, were hanged at the several 
angles of that triple tree, where they hung till the sun was set; after which, 
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repeated with applause wherever liberty is cherished or is 
known) was sprung from a noble family. All his early life 
he sedulously employed in making himself acquainted with 
the laws of his country; he then practised with singular suc¬ 
cess and reputation at the bar; he shewed himself an intrepid 
and unwearied advocate for the liberties of the people: he 
took an active part in the most momentous affairs of the 
state, and occasionally discharged the functions of a judge 
with the most inviolable integrity. At last, when he was en¬ 
treated by the parliament to preside in the trial of the king, 
he did not refuse the dangerous office. To a profound know¬ 
ledge of the law, he added the most comprehensive views, the 
most generous sentiments, manners the most obliging and 
the most pure. Hence he discharged that office with a pro¬ 
priety almost without a parallel; he inspired both respect and 
awe ; and, though menaced by the daggers of so many assas¬ 
sins, lie conducted himself with so much consistency and gra¬ 
vity, with so much presence of mind and so much dignity of 
demeanour, that he seems to have been purposely destined by 
Providence for that part which he so nobly acted on the 
theatre of the world. And his glory is as much exalted above 
that of all other tyrannicides, as it is both more humane, more 

they were taken down, their heads cut off, to be set on Westminster Hall, 
and their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole under the gallows, where 
they now remain. At the same time Ireton’s tomb was broken down, and 
what remained over the graves of Cromwell and Bradshaw were clean swept 
away, and no footstep left of their remembrances in that royal and stately 
burial-place of our English kings.” To. show, however, the different esti¬ 
mation in which the same name may be held by different persons, I will 
here introduce that eloquent and startling epitaph written by an American 
on Bradshaw before the war of independence. It is said to have been dated 
from Anapolis, June 21st, 1773, and to have been engraven on a cannon, 
whence copies were taken and hung up in almost every house in the conti¬ 
nent of America:— 

“ St ranger ! ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon, nor regardless be told 
that near its base lies deposited the dust of John Bradshaw, who, nobly 
superior to selfish regards, despising alike the pageantry of courtly splendour, 
the blast of calumny, and the terror of regal vengeance, presided in the illus¬ 
trious band of heroes and patriots who fairly and openly adjudged Charles 
Stuart, tyrant of England, to a public and exemplary death, thereby pre¬ 
senting to the amazed world, and transmitting down through applauding 
ages, the most glorious example of unshaken virtue, love of freedom, and 
Impartial justice, ever exhibited on the blood-stained theatre of human 
action. Oh! reader, pass not on till thou hast blessed his memory, and 
never—never forget that rebellion to tyrants , it obedience to God." —Ed. 
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just, and more strikingly grand, judicially to condemn a ty¬ 
rant, than to put him to death without a trial. In other 
respects there was no forbidding austerity, no moroseness in 
his manner; he was courteous and benign; but the great 
character which he then sustained, he with perfect consistency 
still sustains, so that you would suppose that not only then, 
but in every future period of his life, he was sitting in judg¬ 
ment upon the king. In the public business his activity is 
unwearied; and he alone is equal to a host. At home his 
hospitality is as splendid as his fortune will permit: in his 
friendships there is the most inflexible fidelity ; and no one 
more readily discerns merit, or more liberally rewards it. 
Men of piety and learning, ingenious persons in all profes¬ 
sions, those who have been distinguished by their courage or 
their misfortunes, are free to participate his bounty; and if 
they want not his bounty, they are sure to share his friend¬ 
ship and esteem. He never ceases to extol the merits of 
others, or to conceal his own ; and no one was ever more 
ready to accept the excuses, or to pardon the hostility, of his 
political opponents. If he undertake to plead the cause of the 
oppressed, to solicit the favour or deprecate the resentment of 
the powerful, to reprove the public ingratitude towards any 
particular individual, his address and his perseverance are 
beyond all praise. On such occasions no one could desire a 
patron or a friend more able, more zealous, or more eloquent. 
No menace could divert him from his purpose; no intimida¬ 
tion on the one hand, and no promise of emolument or pro¬ 
motion on the other, could alter the serenity of his counte¬ 
nance, or shake the firmness of his soul. By these virtues, 
which endeared him to his friends and commanded the respect 
even of his enemieB, he, Bir, has acquired a name which, 
while you and such as you are mouldering in oblivion, will 
flourish in every age, and in every countrydn the world. But 
I must proceed: the king was condemned to lose his head. 
“ Against this atrocity almost all the pulpits in London 
thundered out their censures.” We are not to be so easily 
scared by that thunder upon wood. We remember the fate 
of Salmoneus, and trust that these persons will one day see 
cause to repent of their fulminating temerity. These were 
the very persons who so lately, and with such vehemence, 
fulminated their censures against pluralists and non-residents. 
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But some of these persons having grasped three, and others 
four of the livings, from which they had fulminated the epis¬ 
copal clergy, they hence became non-residents themselves, 
guilty of the very sin against which they had inveighed, and 
the victims of their own fulminating rage. Nor have they 
any longer a spark of shame; they are now grown zealous 
abettors of the divine right of tithes; and truly as their thirst 
for tithes is so insatiable, they should be quite gorged with 
the commodity, and ordered to have, not only a tenth part of 
the fruits of the earth, but of the waves of the sea. They 
were the first to council a war of extermination against the 
king; but when the king was made prisoner, after having 
been convicted, according to their own repeated declarations, 
as the author of so much misery and bloodshed, they affected 
to compassionate his situation. Thus, in their pulpits, as in 
an auction-room, they retail what wares and trumpery they 
please to the people ; and, what is worse, they reclaim what 
they have already sold. But u the Scots demanded that the 
king should be restored to them, and mention the promises 
of the parliament when they delivered up the king to the 
English.” But I can prove, from the confession of the 
Scots themselves, that no such promise was given when the 
king was delivered up; and it would have been disgraceful 
for the English to havq entered into any such stipulations 
with the Scotch troops, who were mercenaries in their pay. 
Why ? Because the answer of the parliament to the repre¬ 
sentations of the Scotch, which was published on the fifteenth 
of March, clearly denies that any assurances whatever were 
given respecting the treatment of the king; for they would 
have disdained to have submitted to such limitations of their 
right. But “ they demanded that the king should be re¬ 
stored to them.” These tender-hearted persons, I suppose, 
were melted with compassion, and could no longer endure 
the regrets of royalty; though on several occasions, in which 
the subject had been discussed in parliament, they had una¬ 
nimously agreed that the king might be deprived of his crown 
for three principal reasons : the despotism of his government, 
his alienation of the royal domains, and the desertion of his 
subjects. In the parliament, which was held at Perth, it was 
asked, Is the king, who is evidently an enemy to the saints, to 
be excommunicated from the society of the faithful ? But be- 
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fore they could come to any decision on this question Montrose 
advanced with his troops and dispersed the convention. 
The same persons, in their answer to General Cromwell, 
1650, confess that he was justly punished, but that there was 
an informality in the proceedings, because they had no 
share in the commission which condemned him. This 
transaction, therefore, which was so atrocious, without their 
participation, would have been highly patriotic with it! as if 
the distinctions of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, 
depend on their arbitrary disposition, or their capricious in¬ 
clinations. If the king had been restored to them, would he 
have experienced greater clemency and moderation ? But 
“ the Scotch delegates had first brought this answer from 
the English parliament, that they were unwilling to alter 
the form of the English government; though they after¬ 
wards answered that they had changed their former deter¬ 
mination, and would adopt such measures as the public 
interest seemed to require: ” and this answer was discreet 
and wise. What do you infer from hence? “This change 
of sentiment,” you say, “wa9 contrary to every engage¬ 
ment, to every stipulation, and to common sense/’ To 
such common sense as yours it may be adverse, who do not 
know the difference between a gratuitous promise and a 
solemn and positive engagement. The English freely state 
to the Scots, what they were under no obligation to do, the 
sentiments which they then entertained respecting the future 
form of their government; but the safety of the state soon 
persuaded them to embrace a different policy, if they would 
not violate the solemn assurances which they had given to 
the people. And which, do you think, was most binding on 
their consciences; their gratuitous reply to the Scotch 
delegates, concerning the future form of their constitu¬ 
tion, or the necessary oath which they had taken, the so¬ 
lemn engagement into which they had entered with the 
people, to establish the liberties of their country? But that 
a parliament or a senate may alter their resolutions accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, as you deem whatever I assert to be 
mere anabaptistical extravagance, I shall endeavour to show 
you from the authority of Cicero in his oration for Plancius. 
“We should all stand, as it were, in some circular section of 
the commonwealth; in which, since it is liable to a rotatory 
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motion, we should choose that position to which the public 
interest seems to direct us: and this immediately, for I do 
not think it a mark of inconstancy to accommodate our 
measures, as we do the course which we steer at sea, to the 
winds and storms of the political horizon. It is a maxim, 
which I have found justified by observation, by experience, 
and by books, by the examples of the wisest and most; illus¬ 
trious characters in this and in other countries, “ that the same 
men are not always bound to defend the same opinions, 
but only such as the circumstances of the country, the 
current of popular opinion, and the preservation of peace, 
seem to render necessary.” Such were the sentiments of 
Tully; though you, sir, would rather prefer those of Hor- 
tensius; such were the sentiments of those ages in which po¬ 
litical wisdom flourished most; and which I deem it wise in 
the anabaptists to adopt. I could mention many other prac¬ 
tices which are condemned as anabaptistical by these strip¬ 
ling teachers, and their chief, Salmasius, who must be re¬ 
garded as an illiterate dunce, if we look to things rather 
than to words. But you say that “ the high and mighty 
chiefs of the United States of Holland most strenuously 
laboured, though to no purpose, both by supplications and 
by the offer of a ransom, to save the sacred life of the king.” 
Thus to wish to buy off justice was the same as not to will the 
safety of the king; but they soon learned that we were not all 
merchants, and that the parliament of England was not a 
venal crew. With respect to the condemnation of the king, 
you say that “ in order that the sufferings of Charles might 
be more nearly assimilated to those of Christ, he was exposed 
to the redoubled mockery of the soldiery.” The sufferings 
of Christ were indeed more like those of malefactors, than 
the sufferings of Charles were like those of Christ; though 
many comparisons of this kind were hawked about by those 
who were zealous in forging any lie, or devising any impos¬ 
ture that might tend to excite the popular indignation. But 
suppose that some of the common soldiers did behave with a 
little too much insolence that consideration does not con¬ 
stitute the demerit of the execution. I never before heard,* 
nor did I ever meet with any person who had heard, that “ a 
person who implored God to have mercy on the king as he 
was passing to the scaffold, was instantly put to death in the 
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presence of the monarch.” I caused inquiries on the subject 
to be made of the officer who had the command of the guard 
during the whole time of the execution, and who hardly ever 
lost sight of the king’s person for a moment; and he positively 
declared that he had never heard this before, and that he knew 
it to be utterly destitute of foundation. Hence we may learn 
what credit is due to your narrative in other particulars; 
for you will he found not to discover much more veracity in 
your endeavours to procure affection and respect for Charles 
after his death, than in your exertions to make us objects of 
general and unmerited detestation. You say that u on the 
fatal scaffold, the king was heard twice to sigh out to the 
bishop of London, Remember! remember !” The judges were 
all in anxiety to know what the words, so emphatically re¬ 
peated, meant; the bishop, according to your uccount, was 
sent for, and with a menace ordered to declare to w hat the re¬ 
iterated admonition might allude. He, at first, with a pre¬ 
concerted dissimulation, pleaded his sense of delicacy, and re¬ 
fused to divulge the secret. When they became more im¬ 
patient, he at last disclosed, as if by constraint, and under the 
influence of fear, what he would not for the world have had 
unknown. “ The king,” said he, “ ordered me, if I could 
gain access to his son, to inform him that it was the last in¬ 
junction of his dying father, that, if he were ever restored to 
his power and crown, he should pardon you, the authors of 
his aeath. This was what his majesty again and again com¬ 
manded me to remember.” Which shall I 6ay ? that the 
king discovered most piety, or the bishop most deceit ? who 
with so little difficulty consented to disclose & secret, which 
on the very scaffold was so mysteriously entrusted to him, for 
the purpose of disclosure? But O! model of taciturnity! 
Charles had long since left this injunction, among others, to 
his son, in his “Icon Basilicon,” a hook which was evidently 
written for this express purpose, that this secret, which had 
been so ostentatiously enveloped in obscurity, might be di¬ 
vulged with the utmost dispatch, and circulated with the ut- 
fnost diligence. But I clearly see that you are determined to 
obtrude upon the ignorant some paragon of perfection, if not 
quite like Charles Stuart, at least some hyperborean and fable4 
hero, decorated with all the&hewy varnish of imposture; and 
that yon tricked out this fiction, and embellished it with theeffu- 
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Bions of sensibility, in order to entrap the attention of the popu¬ 
lace. But though I do not deny but that one or two of the com¬ 
missioners might perhaps have briefly interrogated the bishop 
on the subject, I do not find that lie was either purposely 
called before them, or deliberately and scrupulously interro¬ 
gated, as if it were a matter of their general solicitude and 
care. But let us grant that Charles, on the scafiold, did de¬ 
liver to the bishop these dying injunctions to his son to par¬ 
don the authors of his death; what did he do more than 
others have done in similar situations ? How few persons 
are there about to die upon a scaffold, and to close for ever the 
tragedy of life, when they must forcibly feel the vanity of 
everything human, who would not do the same; who would 
not, when on the point of leaving the stage of life, cheerfully 
lay aside their animosities, their resentments, their aversions, 
or at least, pretend to do it, in order to excite compassion, or 
to leave behind them an opinion of their innocence ? That 
Charles acted the hypocrite on this occasion, and that he never 
did sincerely, and from his heart, deliver any injunction to 
his son to pardon the authors of his death, or that'his private 
were at variance with his public admonitions, may be proved 
by arguments of no small weight. For otherwise the son, 
who in other respects was sufficiently obsequious to his father, 
would doubtlessly have obeyed this his most momentous and 
dying injunction, so religiously conveyed to him by the bishop. 
But how did lie obey it, when two of our ambassadors, the one 
in Holland and the other in Spain, neither of whom had any 
share in the destruction of the king, were put to death by his 
orders or his influence? And has he not indeed more than 
once openly declared in his public memorials, that nothing 
should induce him to pardon the murderers of his father? 
Consider, therefore, whether this narrative of yours be likely to 
be true, which, the more it commends the father, reviles the 
son. Next, digressing from your purpose, you not only make 
the royal blood invoke the vengeance of Heaven, but the peo¬ 
ple clamour against the parliament. You forget your own 
enormities at home, to engage in foreign considerations, in # 
which you have no concern. Vile wretch, would the people 
ever employ you to plead their cause, whose breath is steam¬ 
ing with the effluvia of venereal putrescence ? You ascribe 
to the people the clamours of fugitives and profligates; and, 
VOL. I. T 
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like a juggler on a stage, you imitate the shrieks and cries 
of the most hideous brute. Who denies that there may be 
times in which the vicious may constitute the majority of the 
citizens, who would rather follow Catiline or Antony, than 
the more virtuous part of the senate ? But are not good citi¬ 
zens on this account to oppose the bad with vigour and de¬ 
cision ? Ought they not to be less deterred by the smallness of 
their numbers, than they are animated by the goodness of their 
cause ? Your beautiful scrap of declamation for the people of 
England, that it may not perish beyond recovery, I would 
advise you to insert in the Annals of Volusius; we do not 
want the savoury effusions of such a lecherous rhetorician. 
Next we are called to account for our injuries to the church. 
“The army is a Hydra-headed monster of accumulated here¬ 
sies.” Those who speak the truth, acknowledge that our 
army excels all others, not only in courage, but in virtue and 
in piety. Other camps are the scenes of gambling, swear¬ 
ing, riot, and debauchery ; in ours, the troops employ what 
leisure they have in searching the Scriptures and hearing the 
word; nor is there one who thinks it more honourable to van¬ 
quish the enemy than to propagate the truth j and they not 
only carry on a military warfare against their enemies, but an 
evangelical one against themselves. And indeed if we con¬ 
sider the proper objects of war, what employment can be more 
becoming soldiers, who are raised to defend the laws, to be 
the support of our political and religious institutions ? Ought 
they not then to be less conspicuous for ferocity than for the 
civil and the softer virtues, and to consider it as their true and 
proper destination, not merely to sow the seeds of strife, and 
reap the harvest of destruction, but to procure peace and secu¬ 
rity for the whole human race ? If there be any who, either 
from the mistakes of others, or the infirmities of their own 
minds, deviate from these noble ends, we ought not to punish 
them with the sword, but rather labour to reform them by 
reason, by admonition, by pious supplications to God, to whom 
alone it belongs to dispel all the errors of the mind, and to 
impart to whom he will the celestial light of truth. We ap¬ 
prove no heresies which are truly such; we do not even tole¬ 
rate some ; we wish them extirpated, but by those means which 
are best suited to the purpose—by reason and instruction, 
the only safe remedies for disorders of the mind j and not 
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by the knife or the scourge, as if they were seated in the 
body. You say that “we have done another and equal in¬ 
jury to the temporal property of the church.” Ask the pro- 
testants of Holland, and even of Upper Germany, whether 
they ever spared the possessions of the church, against whom 
the Austrian prince, as often as he makes war, hardly ever 
seeks for any other pretext than the restitution of the ec¬ 
clesiastical domains. But that property did not belong to 
the church so much as the ecclesiastics, who, in this sense, 
might most justly be denominated churchmen; indeed they 
might have been more fully termed wolves than anything else; 
but could there be any impiety in applying to the necessary 
exigencies of a w f ar which they themselves had occasioned, 
and which we had no other resource for carrying on, the pro¬ 
perty of these wolves, or rather the accumulated ravages of 
so many ages of ignorance and superstition? But it was ex¬ 
pected that the wealth w hich was ravished from the bishops 
would be distributed among the parochial clergy. They ex¬ 
pected, I know, and they desired, that the whole should be 
diffused among them; for there is no abyss so deep which it is 
not more easy to fill, than it is to satiate the rapacity of the 
clergy. In other places there in ay be an incompetent provi¬ 
sion for the clergy ; but ours have an abundant maintenance; 
they ought to be called sheep rather than shepherds; they 
themselves are fed more than they feed others; every thing is 
fat around them, so that even their heads seem to swim in iat. 
They are stuffed with tithes in a way disapproved by the rest 
of the reformed churches; and they have so little trust in 
God, that they choose to extort a maintenance, rather by 
judicial force, and magisterial authority, than to owe it to 
divine providence, or the gratitude and benevolence of their 
congregations. And, besides all this, they are so frequently 
entertained by their pious auditors of both sexes, that they 
hardly know what it is to dine or sup at home. Hence they 
luxuriate in superfluities, rather than languish in want; their 
wives and children vie with the wives and children of the rich 
in luxury and refinement; and to have increased this tendency* 
to prodigality, by an addition to their revenue, would have 
been the same as to infuse new poison into their church; a 
sort of pestilential malady, the introduction of which a voioe 
from heaven lamented under Constantine. We have next to 

t 2 
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give an account of our enormities towards God, which prin¬ 
cipally concern our trust in the divine assistance, our prayers 
and fasts. But, vile miscreant! I will refute you out of your 
own mouth; and retort upon you that text of the apostle, 
“ Who art thou that judgest another man's servant?” Be¬ 
fore our own master let us stand or fall. I will add also that 
saying of the prophet, “ When I afflict my soul with fasting, 
this is turned to my reproach.” The rest of your delirious 
efFusions on this subject, which no one will take the trouble to 
read twice, I should do wrong to detail. Nor are those 
things more to the purpose, which you brawl out concerning 
our successes. Beware, sir, beware, lest, after your Pontian 
toils, you should swell into a polypus of corpulency ; and we 
need be under apprehensions, lest, as the great Salmasius lately 
did, you should chill the baths. On the nature of success I 
will say a few words. Success neither proves a cause to be 
good, nor indicates it to be had; and we demand that our 
cause should not be judged by the event, but the event by the 
cause. You now enter on political discussions, the injuries 
which we have done to all kings, and to all people. What 
injuries ? for we never intended any ; the affairs of our own 
government alone occupied our attention, we neglected those 
of others; we do not envy the good that may have accrued 
from our example, and we can ascribe the evil only to the 
abuse or misapplication of our principles. But, what kings 
or people ever appointed you to proclaim their injuries? In¬ 
deed others have heard their orators and ambassadors in the 
senate, and I have often heard them in the council, not only 
not complaining of any grievances, hut voluntarily suing for 
our friendship and alliance. In the name of their kings and 
princes, they have often congratulated us on the state of our 
affairs, praying for the stability of our government and the 
continuance of our prosperity. This was not the language of 
hostility or hatred, as you assert; and you must either ne¬ 
cessarily be convicted of falsehood, at which you never stick, 
or kings themselves of an insincerity and dissimulation the 
most humiliating and most base. But you object to our con¬ 
fession, that we nad set a salutary example to all people, and 
a formidable one to all tyrants. This is surely as heinous a 
crime as if any one were to say, 

u Advis’d, learn justice, and revere the gods.” 
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Could anything be uttered more pernicious? This was the 
language of Cromwell to the Scots after the battle of Dunbar. 
And worthy indeed was it of him and of that noble victory. 
“ The infamous pages of Milton abound with the same noi¬ 
some ingredients.” You always associate me with some 
illustrious colleague ; and, on this occasion, you make me his 
equal, if not his superior; so that I might on this account 
think myself most honoured by you, if anything honourable 
could proceed from you. “ But those pages,” you say, 
“ were burnt at Pans by the hands of the common hangman, 
and by the orders of the parliament.” I find that this was 
by no means done by the senate, hut by one of the city 
officers, of what description 1 know not, but at the instigation 
of the clergy, those indolent vermin, who saw at a distance 
the fate which menaced, and which, I pray, may one day 
overtake their gluttony and extravagance. Do you imagine 
that we, in our turn, could not have burnt Salmasius’s Defence 
of the king? I could myself easily have obtained this per¬ 
mission from the magistrates, if I had thought that it merited 
anything but contempt. You, in your endeavours to extin¬ 
guish one fire by another, have only erected an Herculean 
pile, from which I shall rise with more lustre and renown: 
we, with more discretion, did not think it right to com¬ 
municate any animating heat to the icy chilliness of the royal 
vindication. But I wonder that the Thoulousians should 
have become so degenerate, that a defence of religion and of 
liberty should be burnt in a city, in which, under the Counts 
of Raymond, religion and liberty were formerly so nobly de¬ 
fended. “ And I wish,” you say, “ that the writer had been 
burned as well.” Is this your disposition, slave ? But you 
have taken good care that I should not indulge a similar wish 
towards you; for you have been long wasting in blacker 
flames. Your conscience is scorched by the flames of adul¬ 
tery and rape, and of those perjuries by the help of which 
you debauched an unsuspecting girl, to whom you promised 
marriage, and then abandoned to despair. You are writhing 
under the flames of that mercenary passion which impelled 
you, though covered with crimes, to lust after the functions 
of the priesthood, and to pollute the consecrated elements 
with your incestuous touch. While you are acting the 
hypocrite, you utter the most horrid imprecations against 
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hypocrisy : and every sentence of condemnation only serves 
to condemn yourself. Such are the atrocities, such the in¬ 
famy, with which you are all on fire; these are the in¬ 
furiated flames, by which you are tormented night and day ; 
and you suffer a punishment, than which even your bitterest 
foe could not invoke one more severe. In the mean time, 
not one hair of my head is singed by the conflagrations 
which you kindle ; but those affronts are balanced by much 
delight, and many sweets. One tribunal perhaps, or a single 
Parisian executioner, under some unlucky bias, burnt my 
book; but nevertheless, how many good and wise men 
through all France read it, cherished and admired it ? how” 
many, through the spacious tracts of Germany, the domi¬ 
cile of freedom, and wherever any traces of freedom yet re¬ 
main? Moreover Greece itself, and Athens, the eye ot 
Greece, mingles its applause in the voice of its noble Phi- 
ljyras. And this I can truly say, that, as soon as my De¬ 
fence appeared, and had begun to excite the public curiosity, 
there was no public functionary of any prince or state then 
in the city who did not congratulate me when we acci¬ 
dentally met, who did not desire my company at his house 
or visit me at mine. But it would be wrong not to mention 
you, O Adrian Paul, the honour and the ornament of Hol¬ 
land, who, dispatched on a splendid embassy to us, though 
I had never the pleasure of seeing you, sent me frequent 
assurances of your extraordinary predilection and regard. 
This it often delights me to recollect, and which could never 
have happened without the special appointment of the Deity, 
that royalty itself courteously favoured me, who had appa¬ 
rently written against kings; and afforded to my integrity 
and veracity a testimony next to the divine. For, why 
should I fear to say this, when I consider how zealously 
and how highly all persons extol that illustrious queen? 
Nor do I think, that he who was the wisest of the Athe¬ 
nians, and with whom I by no means wish to compare my¬ 
self, was more honoured by the testimony of the Pythian 
oracle, than I am by the approbation of such a queen. If 
this had happened to me, when a young man, and orators 
might have taken the same liberties as poets, I should not 
have hesitated to prefer my fate to that of some of the gods 
themselves ; for, while they contended for the prize of 
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beauty or harmony before a human judge, I, in the most 
glorious of all contests, had the palm of victory adjudged to 
me by the voice of an immortal. Thus honoured and 
caressed, no one but a common hangman would dare to 
treat me with disrespect; and such an one has both done it 
and caused it to be done. Here you take great pains, as 
Salmasius had done before, to prevent us from justifying our 
struggles lor liberty by the example of the Dutch ; but the 
same answer will serve for both. They are mistaken who 
think that we want any example to direct us. We often 
found it necessary to cherish and support, but never to rival, 
the Dutch in their struggles for liberty. If any extraor¬ 
dinary courage in the defence of liberty be requisite, we are 
wont, not to follow others, but to go before them and to lead 
the way. But you also employ the most paltry oratory, and 
the most flimsy arguments, to induce the French to go to war 
with us. “ The spirit of the French,” you say, “ will never 
deign to receive our ambassadors.” It has deigned, which 
is much more, voluntarily to send ambassadors three or four 
times to us. The French, therefore, are as noble-minded as 
usual; but you are degenerate and spurious, and your po¬ 
litics betray as much ignorance as falsehood. Hence you 
attempt to demonstrate that “ the negotiation of the United 
States was purposely protracted, because they wished neither 
to treat with us, nor to go to war with us.” But it certainly 
behoves their High Mightinesses not to suffer their counsels 
to bo thus exposed, and, I may say, traduced by a Genevese 
fugitive; who, if they suffer him any longer to remain 
among them, will not only debauch their women but their 
counsels. For they profess the most unfeigned amity ; and 
have lately renewed a peace with us, of which it is the wish 
of all good men that it may be perpetual. “ It was plea¬ 
sant,” he says, “ to see how those ruffian ambassadors,” he 
means the English, “ had to contend with the mockery and 
the menace of the English royalists, but chiefly of the 
Dutch.” If we had not thoroughly known to whom the 
murder of our former ambassador, Dorislaus, and the affronts* 
which were offered to our two other ambassadors, arc to be 
ascribed, we might well exclaim, lo ! a slanderous informant, 
who falselv accuses the very persons by whose bounty he is 
fed! Will you any longer O Batavians ! cherish and sup- 
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port a man who, not contented with practising the most in¬ 
famous debaucheries in the church, wishes to introduce the 
most sanguinary butchery into the state; who not only ex¬ 
poses you to violate the laws of nations, but falsely imputes 
to you the guilt of such violations ? 

The last head of his accusations is, “ our injuries to the 
reformed churches.” But how our injuries towards them, 
rather than theirs towards us? For if you recur to exam¬ 
ples, and turn over the annals of history from the Waldcnses 
and the Thoulousians to the famine of Rochelle, you will 
find that we, of all churches, have been the last to take up 
arms against tyranny; but the first “ to bring the tyrant to a 
scaffold.” Truly, because we were the first who had it in 
our power; and I think that they hardly know what they 
would have done if they had experienced similar oppor¬ 
tunities. Indeed I am of opinion, that he against w hom we 
wage war must necessarily, and as long as we have any use 
of reason, be judged an enemy ; but it has always been as 
lawful to put an enemy to death, as to attack him with the 
sword. Since then a tyrant is not only our enemy, but the 
public enemy of mankind, he may certainly be put to death 
with as much justice on the scaffold, as he is opposed with 
arms in the field. Nor is this only my opinion, or one of re¬ 
cent date ; for common sense has long since dictated the same 
to others. Hence Tully, in his oration for Habirius, declares, 
“If it were criminal to put Saturninus to death, arms could 
not, without a crime, have been taken up against Saturninus ; 
but if you allow the justice of taking up arms against him, you 
must allow the justice of putting him to death.’" I have said a 
good deal on this subject at other times and in other places,and 
the thing is clear enough in itself; from which you mav 
conjecture what the French would have done if they had the 
power. I add, moreover, that those who oppose a tyrant in 
the field, do all in their power to put him to death ; indeed, 
whatever sophistry they may use, they have already morally 
put him to death. But this doctrine is not to be imputed to 
us more than to the French, whom you wish to exempt from 
the imputation. For whence issued that work of “ Franco 
Gallia, except from Gaul, or “ The Defence against Ty¬ 
ranny?” a book which is commonly ascribed to Beza. 
Whence others, which Thuanus mentions? But, as if I were 
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the only author of the doctrine, you say, “ Milton makes a 
pother about that, whose raving spirit I would have chastised 
as it deserves.” You would have chastised, miscreant! 
you, whose atrocious proceedings, if the church of Middle- 
burgh, which was disgraced by your impieties, had punished 
as they deserved, it would long since have committed you to 
the keeping of the devil; and if the civil power had re¬ 
warded you according to your desert, you would long ago 
have expiated your adulteries on a gibbet! And the hour of 
expiation seems on the point of arriving; for, as I hear, the 
church of MkU\leburgh, awakening to a right sense of your 
enormities and of its own disgrace, has expelled such a 
priest of lechery from her communion, and devoted you to 
perdition. Hence, the magistrates of Amsterdam have ex¬ 
cluded you from the pulpit, that pious ears may no longer 
be scandalized, by hearing the sounds of your profligate 
effrontery in the bosom of the sanctuary. Your Greek pro¬ 
fessorship is now all that is left you ; and this you will soon 
lose, except one single letter, of which you will not be the 

f rofessor, but the pupil, pensile from the top | 5 | . Nor do 
omen this in rage; I express only the truth ; for I am so 
far from being offended with such revilers as you, that I 
would always wish for such persons to revile me; and I 
esteem it a mark of the divine benevolence that those who 
have most bitterly inveighed against me, have usually been 
persons whose abuse is praise, and whose praise is infamy. 
But what served to restrain the irruption of such impotence 
of rage ? “ unless,” you say, “ I had been fearful of en¬ 
croaching on the province of the great Salmasius, to whom I 
relinquish the undivided praise of victory over his great anta¬ 
gonist.” Since, indeed, you now profess to consider me great, 
as well as him, you will find the difficulties of your under¬ 
taking increased, particularly since his death; though I 
feel very little solicitude about the victory as long as truth 
prevails. In the meantime you exclaim, that “ we are 
converting parrioide into an article of faith, to*which they 
secretly desire, though they do not openly dare to ascribe, 
the unanimous consent of the reformed churches; and Milton 
says, that it was the doctrine of the greatest theologians, 
who were the principal authors of the Reformation.” It was, 

I say; as I have more fully shewn in the Tenure of Kings 
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and Magistrates, and in other places. But now we are be¬ 
come scrupulous about doing what has been so often done. 
In that work, I have cited passages from Luther, Zuin- 
glius, Calvin, Bucer, Martyr, Paraeus, and lastly from that 
Knox, who you say alone countenances the doctrine which all 
the reformed churches at that time, and particularly those of 
France, condemned. And he himself affirms, as I have the e 
explained, that he derived the doctrine from Calvin, and 
other eminent theologians of that time, with whom he was 
in habits of familiarity and friendship. And in the same 
work you will find the same opinions supported by the au¬ 
thorities of some of our more pure and disinterested divines, 
during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. You conclude 
your work with a prolix eftusion of your devotional abomi¬ 
nations to the Deity. You dare to lift up your adulterous 
eyes and your obdurate heart to heaven ! I will throw no im¬ 
pediments in your way, but leave you to yourself; for your 
impiety is great beyond the possibility of increase. I now 
return, as I promised, to produce the principal accusations 
against Cromwell, that I may shew what little considera¬ 
tion particulars deserve, when the whole taken together is so 
frivolous and absurd. “ He declared, in the presence of 
many witnesses, that it was his intention to subvert every 
monarchy, and exterminate every king.” We have often 
seen before w hat credit is due to your assertions; perhaps 
one of the emigrants ascribed this saying to Cromwell. Of 
the many witnesses, you do not mention the name of a single 
one; but aspersions, so destitute of proof, must be destitute 
of permanence. Cromwell was never found to be boastful of 
his actual exploits: and much less is he wont to employ any 
ostentatiousness of promise or arrogance of menace respecting 
achievements which were nevpr performed, and the perform¬ 
ance of which would be so difficult. Those, therefore, who 
furnished you with this piece of information, must have been 
liars rather from a spontaneous impulse or a constitutional 
propensity, <han from deliberate intention, or they would 
never have invented a saying so contrary to his character 
and disposition. But the kings, whose trembling apprehen¬ 
sions and vigilant precautions you labour to excite, instead of 
accommodating their policy to the opinions which may be 
casually uttered in the street, had better enter on the consi- 
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deration of the subject in a manner more suitable to its dig¬ 
nity, and more likely to throw light upon their interests. 
Another accusation is that Cromwell had persuaded “ the kin^ 
secretly to withdraw himself into the Isle of Wight.” It is well 
known that the affairs of Charles were often rendered despe¬ 
rate in other ways, and thrice bv flight; first, when he fled 
from London to York; next, when he took refuge among the 
Scotch in the pay of England; and, lastly, when he retired 
to the Isle of Wight. But “ Cromwell persuaded this last 
measure.” This is to be sure beyond all possibility of doubt; 
but I wonder that the royalists should lavish such an abund¬ 
ance of praise respecting the prudence of Charles, who seems 
scarce ever to have had a will of his own. For whether he 
was among his friends or his enemies, in the court or in the 
camp, he was generally the mere puppet of others; at one 
time of his wife, at another of his bishops, now of his nobles, 
then of his troops, and last of all of the enemy. And he 
seems, for the most part, to have followed the worst councils, 
and those too of the worst advisers. Charles is the victim of 
persuasion, Charles the dupe of imposition, Charles the 
pageant of delusion ; he is intimidated by fear or dazzled by 
nope; and carried about here and there, the common prey of 
every faction, whether they be friends or foes. Let them 
either erase these facts from their writings, or cease to extol 
the sagacity of Charles. Though, therefore, a superior de¬ 
gree of penetration is an honourable distinction, yet when a 
country is torn with factions it is not without its inconveni- 
encies; and the most discreet and cautions are most exposed 
to the calumnies of opposite factions. This often proved an 
obstacle in the way of Cromwell. Hence the presbyterians, 
and hence the enemy, impute every harsh treatment which 
they experience not to the parliament but to Cromwell alone. 
They do not even hesitate to ascribe their own indiscretions 
and miscarriages to the fraud and treachery of Cromwell; 
against him every invective is levelled, and every censure 
passed. Indeed, the flight of Charles to the Isle of Wight, 
which took place while Cromwell was at a distance, was so 
sudden arid unexpected, that he acquainted by letter every 
member then in the metropolis with the extraordinary occur¬ 
rence. But this was the state of the case: The king, alarmed 
by the clamours of the whole army, which, neither softened 
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by his entreaties nor his promises, had begun to demand his 
punishment, he determined to make his escape in the night 
with two trusty followers. But more determined to fly than 
rightly knowing where to fly, he was induced, either by the 
ignorance or the cowardice of his attendants, to surrender 
himself to Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight, whence 
he thought that he might easily be conveyed by ship into 
France or Holland. This is what I have learned concerning 
the king’s flight to the Isle of Wight, from those who pos¬ 
sessed the readiest means of obtaining information. This is 
also one of the criminal charges: that “ the English under 
Cromwell procured a great victory over the Scots.” Not 
“ procured,” sir, hut, without any solecism, gloriously achieved. 
But consider how sanguinary that battle must have been, the 
mere idea of which excited such trembling apprehensions, 
that you could not mention it without striking your head 
against Priscian’s pate. But let us see what was the great 
crime in Cromwell in having gained such a complete victory 
over the Scots, who were menacing England with invasion, 
with the loss of her independence. u During this confusion, 
while Cromwell is absent with his armyyes, while he was 
engaged in subduing an enemy who had marehed into the 
very heart of the kingdom, and menaced the safety of the 
parliament; while he was employed in reducing the revolted 
Welsh to their obedience, whom he vanquished wherever he 
could overtake, and dispersed wherever he could find ; the 
presbyterians “ begun to conceive a disgust against Crom¬ 
well.” Here you speak the truth. While he is repelling 
the common enemy at the hazard of his life, and bravely de¬ 
fending their interests abroad, they are conspiring to ruin his 
reputation at home, and suborn one Huntington to take away 
his life. Does not this atrocious instance of ingratitude ex¬ 
cite our abhorrence and our rage ? By their instigation a 
mob of worthless people, reeking from the taverns and the 
stews, besieges the doors of the parliament, and (O indignity!) 
cpmpels them by clamour and intimidation to vote such mea¬ 
sures as they chose to dictate. And we should now have 
seen our Camillus, on his return from Scotland, after all his 
triumphs and all his toils, either driven into exile or put to 
an ignominious death, if General Fairfax had not openly re¬ 
monstrated against the disgrace of his invincible lieutenant ; 
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if the whole army, which had itself experienced a good deal 
of ill treatment, had not interposed to prevent such atrocious 
proceedings. Entering the metropolis, they quelled the citi¬ 
zens without much difficulty ; they deservedly expelled from 
the senate those members who favoured the hostile Scotch; 
the rest, delivered from the insolence of the rabble, broke of!’ 
the conference which had begun with the king in the Isle of 
Wight, contrary to the express orders of the parliament. But 
Huntington, the accuser, was left to himself; and at last, 
struck with remorse, solicited the forgiveness of Cromwell, 
and confessed by whom he had been suborned. These are 
the principal charges, except those to which I have replied 
above, which are brought forward against this noble deliverer 
of his country. Of how little force they are, is very apparent. 
But, in speaking of such a man, who has merited so well ot 
his country, I should do nothing if I only exculpated him 
from crimes ; particularly since it not only so nearly concerns 
the country, but even myself, who am so closely implicated 
in the same disgrace, to evince to all nations, and, as far as I 

can, to all ages, the excellence of his character, and the 
splendour of his renown. Oliver Cromwell was sprung from 
a line of illustrious ancestors, who were distinguished for the 
civil functions which they sustained under the monarchy, and 
still more for the part which they took in restoring and es¬ 
tablishing true religion in this country. In the vigour and 
maturity of his life, which he passed in retirement, he was 
conspicuous for nothing more than for the strictness of his 
religious habits, and the innocence of his life; and he had 
tacitly cherished in his breast that flame of piety which was 
afterwards to stand him in so much stead on the greatest oc¬ 
casions, and in the most critical exigencies. In the last par¬ 
liament which was called by the king, hq was elected to re¬ 
present his native town, when he soon became distinguished 
by the justness of his opinions, and the vigour and decision of 
his councils. When the sword was drawn, he offered his 
services, and was appointed to a troop of horse, whose num¬ 
bers were soon increased by the pious and the good, who 
flocked from all quarters to his standard; and in a short timtf 
he almost surpassed the greatest generals in the magnitude 
and the rapidity of his achievements. Nor is this surprising \ 
for he was a soldier disciplined to perfection in the knowledge 
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of himself. He had either extinguished, or by habit had 
learned to subdue, the whole host of vain hopes, fears, and 
passions, which infest the soul. He first acquired the go¬ 
vernment of himself, and over himself acquired the most 
signal victories; so that on the first day he took the field 
against the external enemy, he was a veteran in arms, con¬ 
summately practised in the toils and exigencies of war. It 
is not possible for me in the narrow limits in which I circum¬ 
scribe myself on this occasion, to enumerate the many towns 
which he has taken, the many battles which he has won. 
The whole surface of the British empire has been the scene 
of his exploits, and the theatre of his triumphs; which alone 
would furnish ample materials for a history, and want a co¬ 
piousness of narration not inferior to the magnitude and di¬ 
versity of the transactions. This alone seems to be a suffi¬ 
cient proof of his extraordinary and almost supernatural 
virtue, that by the vigour of his genius, or the excellence of 
his discipline, adapted, not more to the necessities of war 
than to the precepts of Christianity, the good and the brave 
were from all quarters attracted to his camp, not only as to 
the best school of military talents, but of piety and virtue; 
and that during the whole war, and the occasional intervals 
of peace, amid so many vicissitudes of faction and of events, 
he retained and still retains the obedience of his troops, not by 
largesses or indulgence, but by his sole authority and the re¬ 
gularity of his pay. In this instance his fame may rival that 
of Cyrus, of Epaminomlas, or any of the great generals of an¬ 
tiquity. Hence he collected an army as numerous and as 
well equipped as any one ever did in so short a time; which 
was uniformly obedient to his orders, and dear to the affec¬ 
tions of the citizens; which was formidable to the enemy in 
the field, but never cruel to those who laid down their arms; 
which committed no lawless ravages on the persons or the 
property of the inhabitants ; who, when they compared their 
conduct with the turbulence, the intemperance, the impiety, 
and the debauchery of the royalists, were wont to salute them 
as'friends, and to consider them as guests. They were a stay 
to the good, a terror to the evil, and the warmest advocates 
for every exertion of piety and virtue. Nor would it be right 
to pass over the name of Fairfax, who united the utmost for¬ 
titude with the utmost courage; and the spotless innocence of 
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whose life seemed to point him out as the peculiar favourite 
of Heaven. Justly, indeed, may you be excited to receive 
this wreath of praise; though you have retired as much as 
possible from the world, and seek those shades of privacy 
which were the delight of Scipio. Nor was it only the enemy 
whom you subdued, but you have triumphed over that dame 
of ambition and that lust of glory which are wont to make 
the best and the greatest of men their slaves. The purity of 
your virtues and the splendour of your actions consecrate 
those sweets of ease which you enjoy, and which constitute 
the wished-for haven of the toils of man. Such was the 
ease which, when the heroes of antiquity possessed, after 

a life of exertion and glory not greater than yours, the 

poets, in despair of finding ideas or expressions better 

suited to the subject, feigned that they were received into 

heaven, and invited to recline at the tables of the gods. 
But whether it were your health, which I principally be¬ 
lieve, or any other motive which caused you to retire, of 
this I am convinced, that nothing could have induced you to 
relinquish the service of your country, if you had not known 
that in your successor liberty would meet with a protector, 
and England with a stay to its safety, and a pillar to its glory. 
For, while you, O Cromwell, are left among us, he hardly 
shews a proper confidence in the Supreme, who distrusts the 
security of England; when he secs that you are in so special 
a manner the favoured object of the divine regard. But there 
was another department of the war, which was destined for 
your exclusive exertions. 

Without entering into any length of detail, I will, if possible, 
describe some of the most memorable actions, with as much 
brevity as you performed them with celerity. After the loss 
of all Ireland, with the exception of one city, you in one battle 
immediately discomfited the forces of the rebels: and were 
busily employed in settling the country, when you were sud¬ 
denly recalled to the war in Scotland. Hence you proceeded 
with unwearied diligence against the Scots, who were on the 
point of making an irruption into England with the king in^ 
their train: and in about the space of one year you entirely 
subdued, and added to the English dominion, that kingdom 
which all our monarchs, during a period of 800 years, had in 
vain struggled to subject. In one battle you almost annihi- 
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lated the remainder of their forces, who, in a fit of desperation, 
had made a sudden incursion into England, then almost des¬ 
titute of garrisons, and got as far as Worcester; where you 
came up with them by forced marches, and captured almost 
the whole of their nobility. A profound peace ensued; when 
we found, though indeed not then for the first time, that you 
was as wise in the cabinet as valiant in the field. It was your 
constant endeavour in the senate either to induce them to 
adhere to those treaties which they had entered into with the 
enemy, or speedily to adjust others which promised to be be¬ 
neficial to the country. But when you saw that the business 
was artfully procrastinated, that every one was more intent on 
his own selfish interest than on the public good, that the 
people complained of the disappointments which they had - 
experienced, and the fallacious promises by which they had 
been gulled, that they were the dupes of a few overbearing 
individuals, you put an end to their domination. A Hew 
parliament is summoned ; and the right of election giyeri 
to those to whom it was expedient. They meet; but 'do 
nothing; and, after having wearied themselves by th^ir 
mutual dissensions, and fully exposed their incapacity to tie 
observation of the country, they consent to a voluntary disso¬ 
lution. In this state of desolation, to which wc were reduced, 
you, O Cromwell! alone remained to conduct the govern¬ 
ment, and to save the country. We all willingly yield the 
palm of sovereignty to your unrivalled ability and virtue, ex¬ 
cept the few among us, who, either ambitious of honours 
which they have not the capacity to sustain, or who envy those 
which are conferred on one more worthy than themselves, or 
else who do not know that nothing in the world is more 
pleasing to God, more agreeable to reason, more politically 
just, or more generally useful, than that the supreme power 
should be vested in the best and the wisest of men. Such, O 
Cromwell, all acknowledge you to be; such are the services 
which you have rendered, as the leader of our councils, the 
general of our armies, and the father of your country. For 
this is the tender appellation by which all the good among us 
salute you from the very soul. Other names you neither have 
nor could endure; and you deservedly reject that pomp of 
title which attracts the gaze and admiration of the multitude. 
For what is a title but a certain definite mode of dignity; hut 
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actions such as yours surpass, not only the bounds of our ad¬ 
miration, but our titles ; and, like the points of pyramids, 
which are lost in the clouds, they soar above the possibilities 
of titular commendation. But since, though it be not lit, it 
may be expedient., that the highest pitch of virtue should be 
circumscribed within the bounds of some human appellation, 
you endured to receive, for the public good, a title most like 
to that of the father of your country ; not to exalt, but rather 
to bring you nearer to the level of ordinary men ; the title of 
king was unworthy the transcendent majesty of your charac¬ 
ter. For if you had been captivated by a name over which, 
as a private man, you had so completely triumphed and crum¬ 
bled into dust, you would have been doing the same thing as 
if, after having subdued some idolatrous nation by the help of 
the true God, you should afterwards fall down and worship 
the gods which you had vanquished. Do you then, sir, con¬ 
tinue your course with the same unrivalled magnanimity ; it 
sits well upon you ;—to you our country owes its liberties ; 
nor can you sustain a character at once more momentous and 
more august than that of the author, the guardian, and the 
preserver of our liberties; and hence you have not ogly eclipsed 
the achievements of all our kings, but even those which have 
been fabled of our heroes. Often reflect what a dear pledge 
the beloved land of your nativity has entrusted to your care; 
and that liberty which she once expected only from the chosen 
flower of her talents and her virtues, she now expects from 
you only, and by you only hopes to obtain. Revere the fond 
expectations which we cherish, the solicitudes of your anxious 
country; revere the looks and the wounds of your brave com¬ 
panions in arms, who, under your banners, have so strenuously 
fought for liberty; revere the shades of those who perished in 
the contest; revere also the opinions and the hopes which 
foreign states entertain concerning us, who promise to them¬ 
selves so many advantages from that liberty which we have 
so bravely acquired, from the establishment of that new 
government which has begun to shed its splendour on the 
world, which, if it be suffered to vanish like a dream, would 
involve us in the deepest abyss of shame; and lastly, reverd 
yourself; and, after having endured so many sufferings and 
encountered so many perils for the sake of liberty, do not 
suffer it, now it is obtained, either to be violated by yourself, 
VOL. l u 
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or in any one instance impaired by others. You cannot be 
truly free unless we are free too; for such is the nature of 
things, that he who entrenches on the liberty of others, is the 
first to lose his own and become a slave. But if you, who 
have hitherto been the patron and tutelary genius of liberty, 
if you, who are exceeded by no one in justice, in piety, and 

f oodness, should hereafter invade that liberty which you have 
efended, your conduct must be fatally operative, not only 
against the cause of liberty, but the general interests of piety 
and virtue. Your integrity and virtue will appear to have 
evaporated, your faith in religion to have been small; your 
character with posterity will dwindle into insignificance, by 
which a most destructive blow will be levelled against the hap¬ 
piness of mankind. The work which you have undertaken 
is of incalculable moment, which will thoroughly sift and ex¬ 
pose every principle and sensation of your heart, which will 
fully display the vigour and genius of your character, which 
will evince whether you really possess those great qualities of 
piety, fidelity, justice, and self-denial, which made us believe 
that you were elevated by the special direction of the Deity to 
the highest pinnacle of power. At once wisely and discreetly 
to hold the sceptre over three powerful nations, to persuade 
people to relinquish inveterate and corrupt for new and more 
beneficial maxims and institutions, to penetrate into the re¬ 
motest parts of the country, to have the mind present and ope¬ 
rative in every quarter, to watch against surprise, to provide 
against danger, to reject the blandishments of pleasure and pomp 
of power;—these are exertions compared with which the labour 
of war is mere pastime ; which will require every energy and 
employ every faculty that you possess; which demand a man 
supported from above, and almost instructed by immediate in¬ 
spiration. These and more than these are, no doubt, the ob¬ 
jects which occupy your attention and engross your soul; as 
well as the means by which you may accomplish these impor¬ 
tant ends, and render our liberty at once more ample and more 
secure. And this you can, in my opinion, in no other way so 
readily effect, as by associating in your councils the com¬ 
panions of your dangers and your toils; men of exemplary 
modesty, integrity, and courage; whose hearts have not been 
hardened in cruelty and rendered insensible to pity by the sight 
of so much ravage and so much death, but whom it has rather 
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inspired with the love of justice, with a resnect for religion, 
and with the feeling of compassion, and who are more zea¬ 
lously interested in the preservation of liberty, in proportion 
as they have encountered more perils in its defence. They 
are not Btrangers or foreigners, a hireling rout scraped toge¬ 
ther from the dregs of the people, hut, for the most part, men 
of the better conditions in life, of families not disgraced if not 
ennobled, of fortunes either ample or moderate ; and what if 
some among them are recommended by their poverty ? for 
it was not the lust of ravage which brought them into the 
field; it was the calamitous aspect of the times, which, in 
the most critical circumstances, and often amid the most dis¬ 
astrous turn of fortune, roused them to attempt the deliver¬ 
ance of their country from the fangs of despotism. They 
were men prepared, not only to debate, but to fight; not 
only to argue in the senate, but to engage the enemy 
in the field. But unless we will continually cherish inde¬ 
finite and illusory expectations, I see not in whom we can 
place any confidence, if not in these men and such as these. 
We have the surest and most indubitable pledge of their 
fidelity in this, that they have already exposed themselves 
to death in the service of "their country; of their piety in 
this, that they have been always wont to ascribe the whole 
glory of their successes to the favour of the Deity, whose 
help they have so suppliantly implored, and so conspicuously 
obtained ; of their justice in this, that they even brought the 
king to trial, and when his guilt was proved, refused to save 
his life; of their moderation in our own uniform experience 
of its effects, and because, if by any outrage, they should dis¬ 
turb the peace which they have procured, they themselves 
will be the first to feel the miseries which it will occasion, 
the first to meet the havoc of the sword, and the first again 
to risk their rives for all those comforts and distinctions 
which they have so happily acquired; and lastly, of their 
fortitude in this, that there is no instance of any people 
who ever recovered their liberty with so much courage 
and success; and therefore let us not suppose, that there, 
can be any persons who will be more zealous iu preserving 
it. I now feel myself irresistibly compelled to commemo¬ 
rate the names of some of those who have most conspi¬ 
cuously signalized themselves in these times : and first thine, 

u 2 
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0 Fleetwood l * whom I have known from a boy to the pre¬ 
sent blooming maturity of your military fame, to have been 
inferior to none in humanity, in gentleness, in benignity of 
disposition, whose intrepidity in the combat, and whose cle¬ 
mency in victory, have been acknowledged even by the 
enemy: next thine, O Lambert! f who, with a mere hand¬ 
ful of men, checked the progress, and sustained the attack, 
of the Duke of Hamilton, who was attended by the whole 
flower and vigour of the Scottish youth : next thine, O 
Desborough ! and thine, 0 Hawley ! who wast always con¬ 
spicuous in the heat of the combat, and the thickest of 
the fight; thine, O Overton ! who hast been most endeared 
to me now for so many years by the similitude of our 
studies, the suavity of your manners, and the more than 
fraternal sympathy of our hearts; you, who, in the memo- 

• Fleetwood makes his first appearance in Clarendon in an exceedingly 
striking manner. “ Shortly after the Earl of Essex came to Worcester he 
sent a gentleman (Fleetwood, the same who had afterwards so grent power 
in the army, hut then a trooper in his guards) to Shrewsbury, without a 
trumpet, or any other ceremony than a letter to the Earl of Dorset, in which 
he said “ he was appointed by the parliament to cause a petition, then in his 
hands, to be presented to his majesty.” III. 262. When a proposition was 
afterwards made to invest Cromwell with the title and power of a king, all 
the arguments in favour of which arc detailed in a curious little work entitled 
“ Monarchy Asserted,” published in 1660, by Philip Chetwin—when this 
was done, 1 say, Fleetwood stood forward for the republic. “ That which 
put an end to the present debate,” says Clarendon, “ was, (and which was 
wonderful as anything,) that some of his own family, who had grown up 
under him, and had their whole dependence upon him, as Desborough, 
Fleetwood and others, as passionately contradicted the motion as many 
of the other officers, and confidently undertook to know 1 that himself 
would never consent to it; and, therefore, that it was very strange that any 
men should importune the putting such a question before they knew he would 
accept it, unless they took that way to destroy him.’ ”—Clarendon vii. 196. 
—Ed. 

f The celebrity and exploits of Lambert are familiar to all readers of the 
history of our civil wars. He was commander of the horse in Cromwell’s 
army, which swept the north of Scotch and English rebels, defeated Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and drove pell-mell before it the duke of Hamilton and 
his mountaineers. Clarendon, who seldom or never praises a general of the 
Commonwealth, relates the brilliant actions of Lambert, who as an officer 
somewhat resembled Joachim Murat, and leaves the reader to form his own 
opinion from his brilliant qualities. Lambert survived the Restoration and 
lingered many years in captivity, on on exceedingly diminutive isle in Ply¬ 
mouth harbour, which I have often looked upon with melancholy pleasure 
on his account.—E d. 
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rable battle of Marston Moor, when our left wing was put to 
the rout, were beheld with admiration, making head against 
the enemy with your infantry and repelling his attack, amid 
the thickest of the carnage; and lastly you, who, in the Scotch 
war, when under the auspices of Cromwell, occupied the 
coast of Fife, opened a passage beyond Stirling, and made the 
Scotch of the west, and of the north, and even the remotest 
Orkneys, confess your humanity, and submit to your power. 
Besides these, I will mention some as celebrated for their po¬ 
litical wisdom and their civil virtues, whom you, sir, have ad¬ 
mitted into your councils, and who are known to mo by friend¬ 
ship or by fame. Whitlockc, Pickering, Strickland, Syden¬ 
ham, Sydney, (a name indissolubly attached to the interests of 
liberty,) Montacute,Laurence, both of highly cultivated minds 
and polished taste; besides many other citizens of singular 
merit, some of whom were distinguished by their exertions 
in the senate, and others in the field. To these men, whose 
talents are so splendid, and whose worth has been so tho¬ 
roughly tried, you would without doubt do right to trust the 
protection of our liberties; nor would it be easy to say to 
whom they might more safely be entrusted. Then, if you 
leave the church to its own government, and relieve your¬ 
self and the other public functionaries from a charge so one¬ 
rous, and so incompatible with your functions; and will no 
longer suffer two powders, so different as the civil and the eccle¬ 
siastical, to commit fornication together, and by their mutual 
and delusive aids in appearance to strengthen, but in reality 
to weaken and finally to subvert, each other; if you shall 
remove all powder of persecution out of the church, (but per¬ 
secution will never cease, so long as men are bribed to 
preach the gospel by a mercenary salary, which is forcibly 
extorted, rather thau gratuitously bestowed, which serves 
only to poison religion and to strangle truth,) you will then 
effectually have cast those money-changers out of the temple, 
who do not merely truckle with doves but with the Dove 
itself, with the Spirit of the Most High. Then, since there 
are often in a republic men who have the same itch for* 
making a multiplicity of laws, as some poetasters have for 
making many verses, and since laws are usually worse in 
proportion as they are more numerous, if you shall not 
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enact so many new laws as you abolish old, which do 
not operate so much as warnings against evil, as impedi¬ 
ments in the way of good ; and if you shall retain only those 
which are necessary, which do not confound the distinctions 
of good and evil, which while they prevent the frauds of the 
wicked, do not prohibit the innocent freedoms of the good, 
which punish crimes, without interdicting those things which 
are lawful only on account of the abuses to which they may 
occasionally be exposed. For the intention of laws is to 
check the commission of vice; but liberty is the best school 
of virtue, and a fiords the strongest encouragements to the 
practice. Then, if you make a better provision for the edu¬ 
cation of our youth than 1ms hitherto been made, if you pre¬ 
vent the promiscuous instruction of the docile and the in¬ 
docile, of the idle and the diligent, at the public cost, but 
reserve the rewards of learning for the learned, and of merit 
for the meritorious. If you permit the free discussion of 
truth without any hazard to the author, or any subjection to 
the caprice of an individual, which is the best way to make 
truth flourish and knowledge abound, the censure of the 
half-learned, the envy, the pusillanimity, or the prejudice 
which measures the discoveries of others, and in short 
every degree of wisdom, by the measure of its own capacity, 
will be prevented from doling out information to us ac¬ 
cording to their own arbitrary choice. Lastly, if you 
shall not dread to hear any truth, or any falsehood, what¬ 
ever it may be, but if you shall least of all listen to those 
who think that they can never he free till the liberties of 
others depend on their caprice, and who attempt nothing 
with so much zeal and vehemence as to fetter, not only the 
bodies but the minds of men, who labour to introduce into 
the state the worst of all tyrannies, the tyranny of their 
own depraved habits and pernicious opinions; you will 
always he dear to those who think not merely that their 
own sect or faction, but that all citizens of all descriptions, 
should enjoy equal rights and equal laws. If there be any 
' one who thinks that this is not liberty enough, he appears to 
me to be rather inflamed with the lust of ambition or of 
anarchy, than with the love of a genuine and well-regulated 
liberty; and particularly since the circumstances of the 
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country, which ha9 been so convulsed by the storms ot 
faction, which are yet hardly still, do not permit us to adopt 
a more perfect or desirable form of government. 

For it is of no little consequence, O citizens, by what 
principles you are governed, either in acquiring liberty, or in 
retaining it when acquired. And unless that liberty which 
is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take away, 
which alone is the fruit of piety, of justice, of temperance, 
and unadulterated virtue, shall have taken deep root in your 
minds and hearts, there will not long be wanting one who 
will snatch from you by treachery what you have acquired 
by arms. War has made many great whom peace makes 
small If after being released from the toils of war, you 
neglect the arts of peace, if your peace and your liberty be a 
state of warfare, if war be your only virtue, the summit 
of your praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace the 
most adverse to your interests. Your peace will be only a 
more distressing war; and that which you imagined liberty 
will prove the worst of slavery. Unless by the means of 
piety, not frothy und loquacious, but operative, unadul¬ 
terated, and sincere, you clear the horizon of the mind from 
those mists of superstition which arise from the ignorance of 
true religion, you will always have those who will bend your 
necks to the yoke as if you were brutes, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing all your triumphs, will put you up to the highest bidder, 
as if you were mere booty made in war; and will find an 
exuberant source of wealth in your ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion. Unless you will subjugate the propensity to avarice, 
to ambition, and sensuality, and expel all luxury from your¬ 
selves and from your families, you .will find that you have 
cherished a more stubborn and intractable despot at home, 
than you ever encountered in the field; and even your very 
bowels will be continually teeming with an intolerable pro¬ 
geny of tyrants. Let these be the first enemies whom you 
subdue; this constitutes the campaign of peace; these are 
triumphs, difficult indeed, but bloodless; and far more 
honourable than those trophies which are purchased only by 
slaughter and by rapine. Unless you are victors in this 
service, it is in vain that you have been victorious over the 
despotic enemy in the field. For if you think that it is a 
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more grand, a more beneficial, or a more wise policy, to in¬ 
vent subtle expedients for increasing the revenue, to multiply 
our naval and military force, to rival in craft the ambassa¬ 
dors of foreign states, to form skilful treaties and alliances, 
than to administer unpolluted justice to the people, to re¬ 
dress the injured, and to succour the distressed, and speedily 
to restore to every one his own, you are involved in a cloud 
of error; and too late will you perceive, when the illusion of 
those mighty benefits has vanished, that in neglecting these, 
which you now think inferior considerations, you have only 
been precipitating your own ruin and despair. The fidelity 
of enemies and allies is frail and perishing, unless it be 
cemented by the principles of justice; that wealth and those 
honours, which most covet, readily change masters ; they 
forsake the idle, and repair where virtue, where industry, 
where patience flourish most. Thus nation precipitates the 
downfall of nation; thus the more sound part of one people 
subverts the more corrupt; thus you obtained the ascendant 
over the royalists. If you plunge into the same depravity, 
if you imitate their excesses, and hanker after the same 
vanities, you will become royalists as well as they, and liable 
to be subdued by the same enemies, or by others in your 
turn; who, placing their reliance on the same religious 
principles, the same patience, the same integrity and discre¬ 
tion which made you strong, will deservedly triumph over 
you who are immersed in debauchery, in* the luxury and the 
sloth of kings. Then, as if God was weary of protecting 
you, you will be seen to have passed through the fire, that you 
might perish in the smoke; the contempt which you will 
then experience will be great as the admiration which you 
now enjoy ; and, what may in future profit others, but can¬ 
not benefit yourselves, you will leave a salutary proof what 
great things the solid reality of virtue and of piety might 
have effected, when the mere counterfeit and varnished re¬ 
semblance could attempt such mighty achievements, and 
make such considerable advances towards the execution. 
For, /if either through your want of knowledge, your want <*f 
constancy, or your want of virtue, attempts so noble, and 
actions so glorious, have had an issue so unfortunate, it does 
not therefore follow, that better men should be either less 
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daring in their projects or* less sanguine in their hopes. 
But from such an abyss of corruption into which you so 
readily fall, no one, not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole 
nation of Brutuses, if they were alive, could deliver you it 
they would, or would deliver you if they could. For who 
would vindicate your right of unrestrained suffrage, or of 
choosing what representatives you liked best, merely that 
you might elect the creatures of your own faction, whoever 
they might be, or him, however small might be his worth, 
who would give you the most lavish feasts, and enable you 
to chink to the greatest excess? Thus not wisdom and au¬ 
thority, but turbulence and gluttony, would soon exalt the 
vilest miscreants from our taverns and our brothels, from our 
towns and villages, to the rank and dignity of senators. 
For, should the management of the republic be entrusted to 
persons to whom no one would willingly entrust the manage¬ 
ment of his private concerns; and the treasury of the state 
be left to the care of those who had lavished their own for¬ 
tunes in an infamous prodigality? Should they have the 
charge of the public purse, which they would soon convert 
into a private, by their unprincipled peculations ? A re they 
fit to be the legislators of a whole people who themselves 
know not what law, what reason, what right and wrong, what 
crooked and straight, what licit and illicit means . who 
think that all power consists in outrage, all dignity in the pa¬ 
rade of insolence ? who neglect every other consideration for 
the corrupt gratification of their friendships, or the prosecu¬ 
tion of their resentments ? who disperse their own relations 
and creatures through the provinces, for the sake of levying 
taxes and confiscating goods ; men, for the greater part, the 
most profligate and vile, who buy up for themselves what they 
pretend to expose to sale, who thence collect, an exorbitant 
mass of wealth, which they fraudulently divert from the public 
service ; who thus spread their pillage through the country, 
and in a moment emerge from penury and rags to a state of 
splendour and of wealSi ? Who could endure such thievish 
servants, such vicegerents of their lords? Who could believe 
that the masters and the patrons of a banditti could be the 
proper guardians of liberty ? or who would suppose that he 
should ever be made one fiair more free by such a set of pub- 
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lie functionaries, (though they nfight amount to five hundred 
elected in this manner from the counties und boroughs,) when 
among them who are the very guardians of liberty, and to 
whose custody it is committed, there must be so many, who 
know not either how to use or to enjoy liberty, who neither 
understand the principles nor merit the possession ? But, what 
is worthy of remark, those who are the most unworthy of 
liberty are wont to behave most ungratefully towards their 
deliverers. Among such persons, who would be willing 
either to fight for liberty, or to encounter the least peril in its 
defence ? It. is not agreeable to the nature of things that 
such persons ever should be free. However much they may 
brawl about liberty, they are slaves, both at borne and abroad, 
but without perceiving it; and when they do perceive it, like 
unruly horses that are impatient of the bit, they will endea¬ 
vour to throw off the yoke, not from the love of genuine 
liberty, (which a good man only loves and knows how to ob¬ 
tain,) but from the impulses of pride and little passions. But 
though they often attempt it by arms, they will make no ad¬ 
vances to the execution ; they may change their masters, but 
will never be able to get rid of their servitude. This often 
happened to the ancient Romans, wasted by excess, and ener¬ 
vated by luxury : and it has still more so been the fate of the 
moderns ; when, after a long interval of years, they aspired, 
under the auspices of Crescentius, Noinentanus, and after¬ 
wards of Nicolas Rentius, who had assumed the title of 
Tribune of the People, to restore the splendour and re-estab¬ 
lish the government of ancient Rome. For, instead of fretting 
with vexation, or thinking that you can lav the blame on any 
one but yourselves, know that to be free is the same thing as 
to be pious, to be wise, to be temperate and just, to be frugal 
and abstinent, and lastly, to be magnanimous and brave; so to 
be the opposite of all these is the same as to be a slave; and it 
usually hap pens, by the appointment, and as it were retributive 
justice, of the Deity, that that people which cannot govern 
themselves, and moderate their passions, but crouch under the 
slavery of their lusts, should be delivered up to the sway of 
those whom they abhor, and made to submit to an involuntary 
servitude. It is also sanctioned by the dictates of justice and 
by the eonstitution of nature, that he who from the imbecility 
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or derangement of his intellect, is incapable of governing 
himself, should, like a minor, be committed to the govern¬ 
ment of another; and least of all should he be appointed to 
superintend the affairs of others or the interest of the state. 
You, therefore, who wish to remain free, either instantly be 
wise, or, as soon as possible, eeasc to be fools; if you think 
slavery an intolerable evil, learn obedience to reason and the 
government of yourselves ; and finally bid adieu to your dis¬ 
sensions, your jealousies, your superstitions, your outrages, 
your rapine, and your lusts. Unless you will spare no pains 
to effect this, you must be judged unfit, both by God and 
mankind, to be entrusted with the possession of liberty and 
the administration of the government; but will rather, like a 
nation in a state of pupilage, want some active and courageous 
guardian to undertake the management of your affairs. With 
respect to myself, whatever turn things may take, I thought 
that my exertions on the present occasion would be service¬ 
able to my country; and as they have been cheerfully bestowed, 
I hope that they have not been bestowed in vain. And 1 
have not circumscribed my defence of liberty within any 
petty circle around me, but have made it so general and com¬ 
prehensive, that the justice and the reasonableness of such 
uncommon occurrences, explained and defended, both among 
my countrymen and among foreigners, and which all good 
men cannot but approve, may serve to exalt the glory of my 
country, and to excite the imitation of posterity. If the con¬ 
clusion do not answer to the beginning, that is their concern; 
I have delivered my testimony, I would almost say, have 
erected a monument, that will not readily be destroyed, to the 
reality of those singular and mighty achievements which were 
above all praise. As the epic poet, who adheres at all to 
the rules of that species of composition, does not profess to 
describe the whole life of the hero whom he celebrates, but 
only some particular action of his life, as the resentment oi 
Achilles at Troy, the return of Ulysses, or the coming of 
Aeneas into Italy ; so it will be sufficient, either for my justi¬ 
fication or apology, that I have heroically celebrated at lea^t 
one exploit of my countrymen; I pass by the rest, for who 
could recite the achievements of a whole people ? If after 
such a display of courage and of vigour, you basely relinquish 
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the path of virtue, if you do anything unworthy of yourselves, 
posterity will sit in judgment on your conduct. They will 
see that the foundations were well laid; that the beginning 

S nay, it was more than a beginning) was glorious ; but with 
eep emotions of concern will they regret, that those were 
wanting who might have completed the structure. They will 
lament that perseverance was not conjoined with such exer¬ 
tions and such virtues. They will see that there was a rich 
harvest of glory, and an opportunity afforded for the greatest 
achievements, but that men only were wanting for the execu¬ 
tion ; while they were not wanting w ho could rightly counsel, 
exhort, inspire, and bind an unfading w'reath of praise round 
the brows of the illustrious actors in so glorious a scene. 
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“ The prince that wantcth understanding, is also a great oppressor; but 
he that liateth covetousness, shall prolong his days. 
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pit, let no man stay him.”— Prov* xxviii. 15, 16, 17- 

SALLUST. CON JURAT. CATILIN. 

“Rcgium impcrium, quod initio, conservandae liberta tis, atque augendo; 
reipubiieie causa fucrat, in superbiam, dominationemque se convertit. 

“ ltegihns honi, quam mali, suspectiores sunt, scmpcrque his aliena vir- 
tus fonnidolosa cst. 

“ Itnpune quielibet facerc, id cst regcm esse.” 

IDEM, BELL. JUGURTH. 

PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 


EDITOR’S PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Upon the execution of Charles I., a book, entitled “ Eikon Basilikc,” was 
published under his name; and partly through a natural curiosity to see 
by what arguments, supposing the work to be his, he would endeavour to 
justify himself, partly through a leaning to the royal cause, many thousands 
desired to possess the work, which therefore sold so rapidly that forty-seven 
editions, amounting to forty-eight thousand five hundred copies, were soon 
disposed of in England alone. It was accordingly feared by the parliament 
that this declamatory and plausible production, if allowed to Temain unre¬ 
futed, might, by unsettling the minds of the weak and ignorant, furnish fuel 
for new commotions, and throw the commonwealth once more into confu¬ 
sion. The reader may, perhaps, wonder that a volume too dull to be now 
read with patience, should ever have been dangerous. But it is circum¬ 
stances, in such cases, that render a book popular. Published under a 
name still dear to the friends of arbitrary power, it was by all those who 
delighted in sedition and civil war industriously circulated and cried up; 
the mutter and manner of it were disregarded ; the object only was kept in 
view. Taking the subject, therefore, into consideration, the parliament 
condescended to employ their great champion in exposing its sophistries. 
He was at this time engaged in very different studies; but, called on to de¬ 
fend his country, he cheerfully laid aside every other undertaking, and dili¬ 
gently applied himself to the dangerous and invidious task. He has him¬ 
self, however, in his Second Defence of the People of England, furnished 
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some details on the subject, whiclt, though often brought forward, cannot 
with propriety be omitted. Having terminated his controversies with the 
clergy, “ 1 imagined,” says he, “ that 1 was about to enjoy an interval of 
uninterrupted ease, and turned my thoughts to a continued History of my 
country, from the earliest times to the present period. I had already 
finished four books; when, after the subversion of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic, I was surprised by an invitation from the 
council of state, who desired my services in the office for foreign affairs. 
A book appeared soon after, which was ascribed to the king, and contained 
the most invidious charges against the parliament. 1 was ordered to an- 
swer it; and opposed the Kikonoklastes to the Eikon. I did not insult 
over fallen majesty, as is pretended ; I only preferred Queen Truth to King 
Charles. The charge of insult, which I foresaw that the malevolent 
would urge, I was at some pains to remove in the beginning of the work; 
and so often ns possible in other places.” 

Such was the origin of the “ Kikonoklastes,” which, though by its au¬ 
thor, at the time, designed to answer a temporary purpose, will survive uml 
be admired so long as the English language itself endures. It may, per¬ 
haps, considering what has already been said in my prefatory notice, 
be thought unnecessary to enlarge in this place on the characteristics of the 
present work. Yet. as the style has by some been animadverted upon as 
harsh and full of Latinisms, I trust the reader will excuse the following 
very brief remarks.—The objection, if well founded, may with equal justice 
be made against nearly all the great writers of Milton’s and the preceding 
age. What else, in fact, had they to read or imitate, but Latin or Greek ? 
The English language, then in the process of formation, was in the furnace. 
In a state of fusion, the dross and thegold intermingled ; and receiving into 
its fiery embrace whatever might be cast in, the whole was soon molten and 
reduced to a state of perfect homogeneity. And the image which came forth, 
though majestic and beautiful in its proportions, retained for some time 
the roughnesses of the mould, and only gradually received its smoothness and 
polish from the touch of succeeding ages. To speak without figure, Milton 
had learned, from his intimacy with the masterpieces of composition in all 
the nobler dialects of mankind, how greatly variety and energy of style de¬ 
pend upon inverting what is commonly called the natural order of words; 
and the system he pursued in the collocation of his clauses accordingly 
differs in many respects from that of most other English writers. Jtlut it is 
not, perhaps, on that account, the less English. Harsh, indeed, and unmu¬ 
sical he sometimes is, and appears oftencr, from our not properly uttending 
to the rhythm of his periods. There are other ways, however, of account¬ 
ing for such occasional roughnesses than by considering them so many Latin- 
isms. I never supposed him to be perfect, and these are some of his faults. 
He had, in fact, been during his whole youth too intent on the acquisition 
of many other kinds of knowledge—in themselves indeed more important— 
to bestow the requisite degree of attention on that crowning art, which, by 
harmoniously arranging the several members of a sentence, infuses music 
into style, and render* language a syren, captivating the ear, and sinking 
imperceptibly into the heart. Yet should we be wrong, were we either to 
suppose him to have been insensible to the charms of this art, or not often 
to have practised it successfully. Not to travel beyond our present subject, 
the “ Elkonoklastes” itself abounds in passages of peculiar sweetness and 
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harmony — in short sentences — abrupt transitions—interrogations—un¬ 
rounded periods, purposely introduced where the most consummate art 
would have them placed, to break up the surface of the style, and banish 
monotony. But why need I dwell on the mere mechanism of his language ? 
Though frequently attentive to this point, he trusted—too much perhaps,— 
to other beauties, of u higher kind, inasmuch as what delights the intellect 
must be superior to what only charms the car—and instead of periods 
turned with unrivalled skill, unfolds before the mental eye a style glowing 
with imagery, animated, vehement, instinct in all its parts with life. 

In fact, no one at all conversant with our older authors can have failed 
to perceive that, though they differed considerably from us in their concep¬ 
tion of style, our forefathers were still more sensible perhaps than we of its 
loftier beauties, and proportion ably more solicitous to attain them. Doubt¬ 
less it was their principal object to collect or give birth to new or great 
thoughts. For with wise men how could it be otherwise ? But, having 
extensively Tead, and reflected profoundly, they manifestly regarded it as 
the object next in importance, not to suffer the grandeur or utility of their 
speculations to be diminished by language mean or unsuitable. This care 
is particularly observable in the voluminous exuberance and solemn march 
of Clarendon, in the learned stateliness of Hooker, in the cvnical and osten¬ 
tatious plainness of Hobbes, in the metaphysical eloquence of Baxter, in the 
glowing philanthropy of Jeremy Taylor ami Algernon Sydney; but most 
of all, where, perhaps, we should most expect it, in the philosophical, but 
somewhat cold grandeur of Bacon, and in the fiery vehemence and impetu¬ 
ous energy of 31 ilton. 

I admit that we are ofttimes disposed to attribute to design and artifice, 
what, if more deeply investigated, would be found due to circumstances 
alone, or to that instinctive correctness of feeling, which, better than all rules, 
teaches what on every occasion is becoming. But I am warranted, I think, 
both from the tone of the extract above given, and from an expression 
found in the preface to the work itself, to ascribe to Milton’s exquisite judg¬ 
ment the calm which broods over the whole surface of the Eikonoklastes, 
though tlie reader feels that, beneath this serenity of aspect, there lurks a 
consciousness of irresistible power, as in the slumbering ocean, 

“ Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia pouti! ” 

Ostensibly he is confuting the arguments of the dead; and his language 
therefore, and the whole body of his reasoning, assume a soberness, almost a 
solemnity, which is seldom, throughout the work, laid aside. It was, how¬ 
ever, in appearance only that he contended against a deceased author; for, 
besides that the Eikon Basilike must manifestly have appeared to Mil- 
ton not to be the king’s work, his object, at any rate, was not so much to 
expose the fallacies of that specious production, as to defend the parliament 
agaiust a party from whose arsenal of sedition this particular engine had 
een taken. For which reason, in spite of his eager prosecution of one 
mam object, he sometimes permits himself to unbend his brow, and relax 
.nto a smile. But, upon the whole, it is a tragic pleasure that is to be* 
enved from the Eikonoklastes. Civil war can never, in fact, be other 
nan a saddening spectacle; and when we recollect that, in the struggle here 
described, it was Englishmen, our forefathers, who fought and bled in it, 
and that England’s green fields were the scene, we shall have many addi¬ 
tional motives for regarding the picture with deep interest. 
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When the laHt impression* of Milton's prose works was committed to my 
care, I executed that trust with the greatest fidelity. Not satisfied with 
printing from any copy at hand, as editors are generally wont, my affection 
and zeal for the author induced me to compare every sentence, line by line, 
with the original edition of each treatise that I was able to obtain. Hence, 
errore innumerable of the former impression were corrected; besides what 
improvements were added from the author's second edition of the Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, which Mr. Toland had either not seen, or had neg¬ 
lected to commit to the press. After I had endeavoured to do this justice to 
my favourite author, the last summer I discovered a second edition of his 
Eikonoklastes, with many large and curious additions, printed in the year 
1C60, which edition had escaped the notice both of Mr. Toland and myself. 
In communicating this discovery to a few friends, I found that this edition 
was not unknown to some others, though from low and base motives secreted 
from the public. But I, who from my soul love liberty, and for that reason 
openly and boldly assert its principles at all times, resolved that the public 
should no longer be withheld from the possession of such a treasure. I there¬ 
fore now give a new impression of this work, with the additions and im¬ 
provements made by the author; and 1 deem it a singular felicity, to be the 
instrument of restoring to my country so many excellent lines long lost— 
and in danger of being for ever lost—of a writer who is a lasting honour to 
our language and nation—and of a work, wherein the principles of tyranny 
are confuted and overthrown, and all the arts and cunning of a great tyrant 
and his adherents detected and laid open. The love of liberty is a public 
affection, of which those men must be altogether void that can suppress or 
smother anything written in its defence, and tending to serve its glorious 
cause. VVliat signify professions, when the actions are opposite and contra¬ 
dictory ? Could any high-churchman, any partisan of Charles I., have 
acted a worse, or a different part, than some pretended friends of liberty have 
done in this instance ? Many liigh-church priests and doctors have laid out 
considerable sums to destroy the prose works of 31ilton, and have purchased 
copies of his particular writings for the infernal pleasure of consuming them.f 
This practice, however detestable, was yet consistent with principle. But no 
apology can be made for men that espouse a cause, and at the same time con¬ 
ceal aught belonging to its support. Such men may tell us that they love 

* The only portion of Milton's prose works edited by Baron , ?jr his Eikon - 
oklnstes, 4to. London, 1706. But he assisted Birch in his edition published 
1753, in 2 vols, 4to.—E d. 

+ This hath been practised with such zeal by many of that cursed tribe, 
that it is a wonder there are any copies left. John Swale, a bookseller of 
Leeds in Yorkshire, an honest man, though of high church, told me, that he 
could have more money for burning Milton's Defence of Liberty and the 
People of England, than 1 would give fbr the purchase of it. Some priests 
in that neighbourhood used to meet once a year, and after they were well’ 
warmed with strong beer, they sacrificed to the flames the author’s Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano, as also this treatise against t\ie EIKQN. I have it 
in my power to produce more instances of the like sacerdotal spirit, with 
which in some future publication I may entertain the world— Baron. 
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liberty; but I tell them that they love their bellies, their ease, their pleasures, 
their profits, in the first place. A man that will not hazard all for liberty, 
is unworthy to be named among its votaries, unworthy to participate its 
blessings. 

Many circumstances at present loudly call upon us to exert ourselves. 
Venality and corruption have well-nigh extinguished all principles of liberty. 
The bad books also, that this age hath produced, have ruined our youth. 
The novels and romances, which are eagerly purchased and read, emasculate 
the mind, and banish everything grave and manly. One remedy for these 
evils is, to revive the reading of our old writers, of which we have good store, 
and the study whereof would fortify our youth against the blandishments of 
pleasure and the arts of corruption. Milton in particular ought to be read 
and studied by all our young gentlemen ns an oracle. He was a great and 
noble genius, perhaps the greatest that ever appeared among men; and his 
learning was equal to his genius. He had the highest sense of liberty, 
glorious thoughts, with a strong and nervous style. His works are full of 
wisdom, a treasure of knowledge. In them the divine, the statesman, the 
historian, the philologist, may be all instructed and entertained. It is to be 
lamented, that his divine writings are so little known. Very few are 
acquainted witli them, many have never heard of them. The same is true 
with respect to another great writer contemporary with Milton, and an ad¬ 
vocate for the same glorious cause; I mean Algernon Sydney, whose 
Discourses on Government are the most precious legacy to these nations. 

All antiquity cannot show two writers equal to these. They were both 
great masters of reason, both great masters of expression. They had the 
strongest thoughts, and the boldest images, and are the best models that can 
be followed. The style of Sydney is always dear and flowing, strong and 
masculine. The great Milton has a style of his own, one fit to express 
the astonishing sublimity of his thoughts, the mighty vigour of his spirit, 
and that copia of invention, that redundancy of imagination, which no 
writer before or since hath equalled. In some places, it is confessed, that 
his periods are too long, which renders him intricate, if not altogether un¬ 
intelligible to vulgar readers; but these places are not many. In the book 
before us his style is for the most part free and easy, and it abounds both 
in eloquence and wit and argument. I am of opinion, that the style of this 
work is the best and most perfect of all his prose writings. Other men 
have commended the style of his History as matchless and incomparable, 
whose malice could not see or would not acknowledge the excellency of his 
other works. It is no secret whence their aversion to Milton proceeds; and 
whence their caution of naming him as any other writer than a poet. 
Milton combated superstition and tyranny of every form, and in every 
degree. Against them he employed his mighty strength, and, like a batter¬ 
ing-ram, beat down all before him. But notwithstanding these mean arts, 
either to hide or disparage him, a little time will make him better known ; 
and the more he is known, the more he will be admired. His works are 
not like the fugitive short-lived things of this age, few of which survive 
their authors : they are substantial, durable, eternal writings; which will 
never die, never perish, whilst reason, truth, and liberty have a being in 
these nations. 

Thus much I thought proper to say on occasion of this publication, where¬ 
in I have no resentment to gratify, no private interest to serve: all my aim 

vol. r. x 
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in to strengthen and support that good old cause, which in my youth I em¬ 
braced, and the principles whereof I will assert and maintain whilst I live. 

The following letter to Milton, being very curious, and nowhere published 
perfect and entire, may be fitly preserved in this place. 

A letter from Mr. Wall to John Milton , Esq. 

Sin,—I received yours the day after you wrote, and do humbly thank 
you, that you ore pleased to honour me with your letters. I confess I 
have (even in my privacy in the country) oft had thoughts about you, and that 
with much respect, for your friendliness to truth in your early years, and in 
bad times. But 1 was uncertain whether your relation to the court* (though 
I think a commonwealth was more friendly to you than a court) nad not 
clouded your former light; but your last book resolved that doubt. You 
complain of the non-proficiency of the nation, and of its retrograde motion 
of late, in liberty and spiritual truths. It is much to be bewailed ; but yet 
let us pity human frailty. When those who made deep protestations of their 
zeal for our liberty both spiritual and civil, and made the fairest offers to be 
asaertors thereof, and whom we thereupon trusted ; when those, being instated 
in power, shall betray the good thing committed to them, and lead us back to 
Egypt, and by that force which we gave them to win us liberty hold us fast 
in chains; what can poor people do? You know who they were, that watched 
our Saviour’s sepulchre to keep him from rising.+ 

Besides, whilst people are not free, but straitened in accommodations for 
life, their spirits will be dejected and servile : and conducing to that end, 
there should l>e an improving of our native commodities, as our manufac¬ 
tures, our fishery, our fens, forests, and commons , and our trade at sea, &c. 
which would give the body of the nation a comfortable subsistence; and the 
breaking that cursed yoke of tithes would much help thereto. 

Also another thing I cannot but mention, which is, that the Norman con¬ 
quest and tyranny is continued upon the nation without any thought of re¬ 
moving it; I mean the tenure of lands by copyhold, and holding for life 
under a lord, or rather tyrant of a manor; whereby people care not to 
improve their land by cost upon it, not knowing how soon themselves or 
theirs may be outed ii; nor what the house is in which they live, for the 
same reason : and they are far more enslaved to the lord of the manor, than 
the rest of the nation is to a king or supreme magistrate. 

We have waited for liberty, but it must be God’s work and not man’s, 
who thinks it sweet to maintain his pride and worldly interest to the gratifying 
of the flesh, whatever becomes of the precious liberty of mankind. 

But let us not despond, but do our duty; and God will carry on that 
blessed work, in despite of all opposites, and to their ruin, if they persist 
therein. 

Sir, my humble request is, that you would proceed, and give us that other 
t member of the distribution mentioned in your book; viz. that hire doth 
greatly impede truth and liberty : it is like if you do, you shall find opposers; 
but remember that saying, Beating cut pati quam frui; or, in the apostle’s 
words, Janies, v. 11,“ We count them happy that endure.” 

I have sometimes thought (concurring with your assertion of that storied 
voice that should speak from heaven) when ecclesiastics were endowed with 

* Milton was Latin Secretary.— Baron. 

+ Soldiers ; this is a severe insinuation against a standing army.—B aroK* 
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worldly preferments, hodie venenum infunditur in ecclesiam: for, to use the 
speech of Genesis iv. ult. according to tne sense which it hath in the Hebrew, 
“ then began men to corrupt the worship of God.” I shall tell you a sup- 
posal of mine, which is this: Mr. Drury has bestowed about thirty years* 
time in travel, conference, and writings, to reconcile Calvinists and Lutherans, 
and that with little or no success. llut the shortest way were—take away 
ecclesiastical dignities, honours, and preferments, on both sides, and all 
would soon be hushed ; the ecclesiastics would be quiet, and then the people 
would come forth into truth and liberty. But I will not engage in this quar¬ 
rel; yet 1 shall lay this engagement upon myself to remain 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

Causham, May 2(i, 1059. John Wall. 

From this letter the reader may see in what way wise and good men of 
that age employed themselves : in studying to remove every grievance, and 
to break every yoke. And it is matter of astonishment, that this age, which 
boasts of greatest light and knowledge, should make no effort toward a refor¬ 
mation in things acknowledged to be wrong; but both in religion and in civil 
government be barbarian! 

Below Blackheath, June 20,175(1. Richard Baron. 


MILTON’S PREFACE. 

To descant on the misfortunes of a person fallen from so 
high a dignity, who hath also paid his final debt both to nature 
and his faults, is neither of itself a thing commendable, nor 
the intention of this discourse. Neither was it fond ambition, 
nor the vanity to get a name, present or with posterity, by 
writing against a king, I never was so thirsty after fame, nor 
so destitute of other hopes and means, better and more certain 
to attain it; for kings have gained glorious titles from their 
favourers by writing against private men, as Henry VIII. did 
against Luther; but no man ever gained much honour by 
writing against a king,* as not usually meeting with that force 

* Mr. D’Israeli the elder, is of a very different opinion. He almost 
seems to think that Luther owed his celebrity to the condescension of his 
crowned antagonist. “ Luther,” he says, “ was no respecter of kings ; he 
was so fortunate, indeed, as to find among his antagonists a crowned head: a 
great good fortune for an obscure controversialist , and the very punctum saliens 
of controversy. Our Henry VIII. wrote his book against the new doctrine: 
then warm from scholastic studies, Henry presented Leo X. with a work 
highly creditable to his abilities, and no inferior performance according to the 
genius of the. age ” [How wonderful that a work “ highly creditable to his * 
abilities ** should be “ no inferior performance ! ’*] “ Collier, in his Ecclesias¬ 
tical History, has analysed the book, and does not ill describe its spirits 
* Henry seems superior to his adversary in the vigour and propriety of his 
style, in the force of his reasoning , and the learning of his citations. It is 
true he leans too much upon his character, argues in his garter-robes , and 
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of argument in such courtly antagonists, which to convince 
might add to his reputation. Kings most commonly, though 
strong in legions,* are but weak at argument; as they who 
ever have accustomed from their cradle to use their will only 
as their right hand, their reason always as their left. Whence 
unexpectedly constrained to that kind of combat, they prove 
but weak and puny adversaries: nevertheless, for their sakes, 
who through custom, simplicity, or want of better teaching, 
have not more seriously considered kings, than in the gaudy 
name of majesty, and admire them and their doings, as if they 
breathed not the same breath with other mortal men, I shall 
make no scruple to take up (for it seems to be the challenge 
both of him and all his party) to take up this gauntlet, though 
a king’s, in the behalf of liberty and the commonwealth. 

And further, since it appears manifestly the cunning drift 
of a factious and defeated party, to make the same advan¬ 
tage of his book which they did before of his regal name 
and authority, and intend it not so much the defence of his 
former actions, as the promoting of their own future de¬ 
signs ; (making thereby the book their own rather than the 
king’s, as the benefit now must be their own more than his;) 
now the third time to corrupt and disorder the minds of weaker 
men, by new suggestions and narrations, either falsely or fal¬ 
laciously representing the state of things to the dishonour of 
this present government, and the retarding of a general peace, 
so needful to this afflicted nation, and so nigh obtained; I 
suppose it no injury to the dead, but a good deed rather to 
the living, if by better information given them, or, which is 
enough, by only remembering them the truth of what they 
themselves know to be here f misoffirmed, they may be kept 

writes as ’twere with his sceptre ( Curiosities of Literature , ii. 27,28.) I 
hope Mr. D’Israeli has read these controversial pieces, since he adopts Col¬ 
lier's opinion of them : I candidly confess I have not.— Ed. 

* Milton here alludes to the following anecdote: “ There was a philoso¬ 
pher that disputed with Hadrian the emperor, and did it but weakly. One 
of his friends, that had been by, afterwards said to him— 4 Methinks you 
were not like yourself, last day, in argument with the emperor. I could 
have answered better myself.’ ‘Why,* said the philosopher, ‘would 
you have me contend with him that commands thirty legions ?”** (Apopfs- 
thegnu , New and Old, No. 160.) Mr. D’Israeli would have thought it some 
distinction for an obscure philosopher to be confuted by an emperor—by 
one who t ould argue with, his sceptre. — Ed. 

t That is, in the “ Eikon Basilike,” the book he had undertaken to confute. 
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from entering the third time unadvisedly into war and blood¬ 
shed. For as to any moment of solidity in the book itself, 
(save only that a king is said to be the author, a name than 
which there needs no more among the blockish vulgar, to 
make it wise, and excellent, and admired, nay to set it next 
the Bible, though otherwise containing little else but the com¬ 
mon grounds of tyranny and popery, dressed up the better to 
deceive, in a new protestant guise, trimly garnished over,) or 
as to any need of answering, in respect of staid and well-prin¬ 
cipled men, I take it on me as a work assigned* rather, than 
by me chosen or affected : which was the cause both of be¬ 
ginning it so late, and finishing it so leisurely in the midst of 
other employments and diversions. 

And though well it might have seemed in vain to write at 
all, considering the envy and almost infinite prejudice likely 
to be stirred up among the common sort,f against whatever 
can be written or gainsaid to the king’s book, so advanta¬ 
geous to a book it is only to be a king’s ; and though it be 
an irksome labour, to write with industry and judicious pains, 
that which, neither weighed nor well read, shall be judged 
without industry or the pains of well-judging, by factioa and 

* In the Second Defence of the People of England, he thus alludes to the 
origin of the present work. “ I had already finished four books, (of the 
History of England,) when after the subversion of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic, I was surprised by an invitation from the council 
of state, who desired my services in the office for foreign affairs. A book 
appeared soon after, which was ascribed to the king, and contained the most 
invidious charges against the parliament. I was ordered to answer it; and 
opposed the Eikonoklastcs to the Eikon .”— Ed. 

T Dr. Symmons, after dwelling on the impolicy of putting Charles I. to 
death, since such a transaction could not fail to excite, among so generouB a 
people as the English, great commiseration for the sufferer, {tee Clarendon's 
Hist.fyc. vi. 240,) goes on, however, to characterize Wilton’s work, as fol¬ 
lows : “ The Eikonoklasles , or Image-breaker, which was the apposite title 
affixed to this refutation of the imputed work of royal authorship, may be 
regarded as one of the most perfect and powerful of Milton’s controversial 
compositions. Pressing closely on its antagonist, and tracing him step by 
step, it either exposes the fallacy of his reasoning, or the falsehood of his 
assertions, or the hollowness of his professions, or the convenient specious¬ 
ness of his devotion. In argument and in style compressed and energetic, 
perspicuous and neat, it discovers a quickness which never misses an advan¬ 
tage, and a keenness of remark which carries an irresistible edge. It can¬ 
not certainly be read by any man, whose reason is not wholly under the 
dominion of prejudice, without its enforcing a conviction unfavourable to the 
toyal party.” {Life of Milton, p. 322, 323 .)—Ed. 
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the easy literature of custom and opinion ; it shall be ven¬ 
tured yet, and the truth not smothered, but sent abroad, in 
the native confidence of her single self, to earn, how she can, 
her entertainment in the world, and to find out her own 
readers: few perhaps, but those few, of such value and sub¬ 
stantial worth, as truth and wisdom, not respecting numbers 
and big names, have been ever wont in all ages to be con¬ 
tented with. 

And if the late king bad thought sufficient those answers 
and defences made for him in bis lifetime, they who on the 
other side accused his evil government, judging that on their 
behalf enough also hath been replied, the heat of this contro¬ 
versy was in all likelihood drawing to an end; and the fur 
ther mention of his deeds, not so much unfortunate as faulty, 
had in tenderness to his late sufferings been willingly forborne; 
and perhaps for the present age might have slept with him 
unrepeated, while his adversaries, calmed and assuaged with 
the success of their cause, had been the less unfavourable 
to his memory. But since he himself, making new ap¬ 
peal to truth and the world, hath left behind him this book, 
as the best advocate and interpreter of his own actions, and 
that his friends, by publishing, dispersing, commending, and 
almost adoring it, seem to place therein the chief strength and 
nerves of their cause; it would argue doubtless in the other 
party great deficience and distrust of themselves, not to meet 
the force of his reason in any field whatsoever, the force and 
equipage of whose arms they have so often met victoriously. 
And he who at the bar stood excepting against the form and 
manner of his judicature, and complained that he was not 
heard ;* neither he nor his friends snail have that cause now 
• See in Clarendon, ( History , vol. vi. p. 230 sqq.) the particulars of the trial 
as described by a moat zealous partisan. This writer observes, that “when 
he was first brought to Westminster-hall, which was upon the twentieth of 
January, before their high court of justice, he looked upon them, and sat 
down, without any manifestation of trouble, never stirring his hat ; all tho 
impudent judges sitting covered, and fixing their eyes upon him, without the 
least show of respect.” When the charge had been read, and the king was 
asked, “ What answer he had to make to that impeachment P ” he, “ with¬ 
out any alteration in his countenance by all that insolent provocation, told 
them, ‘ he would first know of them by what authority they presumed by 
force to bring him before them, and who gave them power to judge of his 
actions, fbr which he was accountable to none but God : though they had been 
elways such as he need not be ashamed to own them before all the world.*** 
—Ed. 
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to find fault, being met and debated with in this open and 
monumental court of his erecting; and not only heard uttering 
his whole mind at large, but answered : which to do effectually, 
if it be necessary, that to his book nothing the more respect be 
had for being his, they of his own party can have no just rea¬ 
son to exclaim. 

For it were too unreasonable that he, because dead, should 
have the liberty in his book to speak all evil of the parlia¬ 
ment ; and they, because living, should be expected to have 
less freedom, or any for them, to speak home the plain truth 
of a full and pertinent reply. As lie, to acquit himself, hath 
not spared his adversaries to load them with all sorts of blame 
and accusation, so to him, as in his book alive, there will be 
used no more courtship than he uses ; but what is properly 
his own guilt, not imputed any more to his evil counsellors,* 
(a ceremony usted longer by the parliament than lie himself 
desired,) shall belaid here without circumlocutions at his own 
door. That they who from the first beginning, or but now of 
late, by what unhappiness I know not, are so much affatuated, 
not with his person only, but with his palpable faults, and dote 

* Speaking of the early part of Charles the First’s reign, Clarendon ob¬ 
serves, that the “proclamation, at the breaking up of the last parliament, 
and which was commonly understood ‘ to inhibit all men to speak of an¬ 
other parliament,’ produced tv/o very ill effects of different natures,” which 
he goes on to describe, (vol. i. p. 110, xqq.) Upon this passage Warbur- 
ton remarks: u That this interpretation of the proclamation concerning 
parliaments, that the king intended that the people should think no more of 
them than he did,” (he means “ was correct,”) “ appears plainly from the 
following fact. In the year 1633, the king agreed upon a draught (which 
was by his direction drawn up by his ministers) of a circular letter for a 
voluntary contribution to the support of the Queen of Bohemia and her 
children; which, to put the people in better humour, concluded with these 
words: ‘ after our having so long forborne to demand any of them (the peo¬ 
ple) for foreign affairs; assuring them that as the largeness of their free gift 
tviU be a clear evidence to us of the measure of their ejections towards us * 
(no doubt! that is the way to measure affection,) * which we esteem our 
greatest happiness y so their forwardness to assist us in this kind, shall not 
make ut more backward to require their aid in another way , no less agreeable 
to us than to them t when the season shall be proper fbr it This paragraph 
the king struck out of the draught, and with his own hand hath added these 
words ; I have scored out these eight lines , as not judging them fit to P&s. 
8ee the Clarendon collection of State Papers, (vol. i. 8vo. published 1767* 
p. 113.)” He had no objection to send out begging circulars for money, 
but for their affections, or for their parliaments, where they might best show 
their affections, he did not judge the least hint at such a desire « fit to pass.** 
—Ed. 
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upon his deformities, may have none to blame but their own 
folly, if they live and die in such a stricken blindness, as next 
to that of Sodom hath not happened to any sort of men more 
gross, or more misleading. Yet neither let his enemies ex¬ 
pect to find recorded here all that hath been whispered in the 
court, or alleged openly, of the king’s bad actions ; it being 
the proper scope of this work in hand, not to rip up and relate 
the misdoings of his whole life, but to answer only and refute 
the missayings of his book. 

First, then, that some men (whether this were by him in¬ 
tended, or by his friends) have by policy accomplished after 
death that revenge upon their enemies, which in life they were 
not able, hath been oft related. And among other examples 
we find, that the last will of Caesar being read to the people, 
and what bounteous legacies he had bequeathed them, wrought 
more in that vulgar audience to the avenging of his death, 
than all the art he could ever use to win their favour in his 
lifetime. And how much their intent, who published these 
over-late apologies and meditations of the dead king, drives to 
the same end of stirring up the people to bring him that ho¬ 
nour, that affection, and by consequence that revenge to his 
dead corpse, which he himself living could never gain to 
his person, it appears both by the conceited portraiture be¬ 
fore his book, drawn out of the full measure of a masking 
scene, and set there to catch fools and silly gazers; and by those 
Latin words after the end, Vota dabunt qua bella negarunt ; 
intimating, that what he could not compass by war, he 
should achieve by his meditations: for in words which ad¬ 
mit of various sense, the liberty is ours, to choose that inter¬ 
pretation, which may best mind us of what our restless ene¬ 
mies endeavour, and what we arc timely to prevent. 

And here may be well observed the loose and negligent 
curiosity of those, who took upon them to adorn the setting 
out of this book ; for though the picture set in front would 
martyr him and saint him to befool the people, yet the Latin 
motto in the end, which they understand not, leaves him, as 
it were, a politic contriver to bring about that interest, by fair 
and plausible words, which the force of arms denied him. But 
quaint emblems and devices, begged from the old pageantry 
of some twelfthnight’s entertainment at Whitehall, will do 
but ill to make a saint or martyr: and if the people resolve 
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to take him sainted at the canonizing, I shall suspect their 
calendar more than the Gregorian. In one thing I must 
commend his openness, who gave the title to this book, Eikuv 
B amXiK}), that is to say, The King’s Image; and by the 
shrine he dresses out for him, certainly would have the people 
conic and worship him. For which reason this answer also 
is entitled, Eikonoklastes, the famous surname of many Greek 
emperors, who, in their zeal to the command of God, after 
long tradition of idolatry in the church, took courage and 
broke all superstitious images to pieces. 

But the people, exorbitant and excessive in all their motions, 
are prone ofttimes not to a religious only, but to a civil kind 
of idolatry, in idolizing their kings: though never more mis¬ 
taken in the object of their worship; heretofore being wont 
to repute for saints those faithful and courageous barons, who 
lost their lives in the field, making glorious war against 
tyrants for the common liberty; as Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, against Henry III.; Thomas Plantagenet, Earl 
of Lancaster, against Edward II. But now, with a besotted 
and degenerate baseness of spirit, except some few who yet 
retain in them the old English fortitude and love of freedom, 
and have testified it by their matchless deeds, the rest, im- 
bastardized from the ancient nobleness of their ancestors, are 
ready to fall flat, and give adoration to the image and memory 
of this man, who hath offered at more cunning fetches to un¬ 
dermine our liberties, and put tyranny into an art, than any 
British king before him. Which low dejection and debase¬ 
ment of mind in the people, I must confess, I cannot willingly 
ascribe to the natural disposition of an Englishman, but rather 
to two other causes; first, to the prelates and their fellow- 
teachers, though of another name and sect, whose pulpit-stuft^ 
both first and last, hath been the doctrine and perpetual 
infusion of servility and wretchedness to all their hearers, and 
whose lives the type of worldliness and hypocrisy, without the 
least true pattern of virtue, righteousness, or self-denial in 
their whole practice. I attribute it, next to the factious 
inclination of most men divided from the public by several 
ends and humours of their own.* 

* Undoubtedly they who have interests different from those of the public 
toust always be factious bleeders of mischief. And this is the case with aU 
privileged classes, all hereditary legislators, who naturally and necessarily 
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At first no man less beloved, no man more generally con¬ 
demned, than was the king; from the time that it became his 
custom to break parliaments at home, and either wilfully* or 
weakly to betray protestants abroad, to the beginning of these 
combustions. Ail men inveighed against him; all men, 
except court-vassals, opposed him and his tyrannical pro¬ 
ceedings ; the cry was universal; and this full parliament was 
at first unanimous in their dislike and protestation against his 
evil government. But when they, who sought themselves 
and not the public, began to doubt, that all of them could not 
by one and the same way attain to their ambitious purposes, 
then was the king, or his name at least, as a fit property, first 
made use of, his doings made the best of, and by degrees jus¬ 
tified ; which begot him such a party, as, after many wiles 
and smugglings with his inward fears, emboldened him at 
length to set up his standard against the parliament: whenas 
before that time, all his adherents, consisting most of dissolute 
swordsmen and suburb-roysterers, hardly amounted to the 
making up of one ragged regiment strong enough to assault 
the unarmed house of commons. After which attempt se¬ 
conded by a tedious and bloody war on his subjects, wherein 
he hath so far exceeded those nis arbitrary violences in time 
of peace, they who before hated him for his high misgovern- 
ment, nay, fought against him with displayed banners in the 
field, now applaud him and extol him for the wisest and 
most religious prince that lived. By so strange a method 
amongst the mad multitude is a sudden reputation won, of 
wisdom by wilfulness and subtle shifts, of goodness by 
multiplying evil, of piety by endeavouring to root out Itrue 
religion. 

But it is evident that the chief of his adherents never loved 
him, never honoured either him or his cause, but as they took 
him to set a face upon their own malignant designs, nor be¬ 
moan his loss at all, but the loss of their own aspiring hopes:* 
like those captive women, whom the poet notes in Iliad, to 

oppose reform, knowing their own privileges to be the greatest of abuses, 
which, to be complete, reform must sweep away.— Ed. 

• From characters such as those described in the preceding note, no 
higher views could be expected. Even Clarendon, as the late Lord Dover 
has abundantly proved, was himself a man of venal and interested character* 
—Ed. 
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have bewailed the death of Patroclus in outward show, but 
indeed their own condition. 

narjoofcXov tt potyamv, o<pu)V S' avru>v KtjSt ’ heart], 

Horn. Iliad, r. 302. 

And it needs must be ridiculous to any judgment unen¬ 
thralled, that they, who in other matters express so little fear 
either of God or man, should in this one particular outstrip 
all precisianism with their scruples and cases, and fill mens 
ears continually with the noise of their conscientious loyalty 
and allegiance to the king, rebels in the meanwhile to God in 
all their actions besides: much less that they, whose professed 
loyalty and allegiance led them to direct arms against the 
king’s person, and thought him nothing violated by the sword 
of hostility drawn by them against him, should now in earnest 
think him violated by the unsparing sword of justice, which 
undoubtedly so much the less in vain she bears among men, 
by how much greater and in highest place the offender. Else 
justice, whether moral or political, were not justice, but a false 
counterfeit of that impartial and godlike virtue. The only 
grief is, that the head was not struck off* to he best advantage 
and commodity of them that held it by the hair: an ingrateful 
and perverse generation, who having first cried to God to be 
delivered from their king, now murmur against God that 
heard their prayers, and cry as loud for their king against 
those that delivered them. 

But as to the author of these soliloquies, whether it were 
undoubtedly the late king, as is vulgarly believed, or any 
secret coadjutor, and some stick not to name him; * it can add 
nothing, nor shall take from the weight, if any be, of reason 
which he brings. But allegations, not reasons, are the main 
contents of this book, and need no more than other contrary 
allegations to lay the question before all men in an even ba¬ 
lance; though it were supposed, that the testimony of one man, 
in his own cause affirming, could be of any moment to bring 
in doubt the authority of a parliament denying. But if these 
his fair-spoken words shall be here fairly confronted, and laid 
parallel to his own far differing deeds, manifest and visible to* 

• Who was then suspected of being the author of the “ Eikon Basilike ’* 
does not appear ; but the researches of succeeding ages have determined 
almost beyond a doubt, that Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, was the man. 
—Ed. 
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the whole nation, then surely we may look on them who, 
notwithstanding, shall persist to give to bare words more 
credit than to open deeds, as men whose judgment was not 
rationally evinced and persuaded, but fatally stupified and be¬ 
witched into such a blind and obstinate belief: for whose cure 
it may be doubted, not whether any charm, though never so 
wisely murmured, but whether any prayer can be available. 

This however would be remembered and well noted, that 
while the king, instead of that repentance which was in reason 
and in conscience to be expected from him, without which 
we could not lawfully readmit him, persists here to maintain 
and justify the most apparent of his evil doings, and washes 
over with a court-fucus the worst and foulest of his actions, 
disables and uncreates the parliament itself, with all our laws 
and native liberties that ask not his leave, dishonours and 
attaints all protestant churches not prelatical* and what they 
piously reformed, with the slander of rebellion, sacrilege, and 
hypocrisy; they, who seemed of late to stand up hottest for 
the covenant, can now sit mute and much pleased to hear all 
these opprobrious things uttered against their faith, their free¬ 
dom, and themselves in their own doings made traitors to boot. 
The divines, also, their wizards, can be so brazen as to cry 
Hosanna to this his book, which cries louder against them for 
no disciples of Christ, but of Iscariot; and to seem now con¬ 
vinced with these withered arguments and reasons here, the 
same which in some other writings of that party, and in his 
own former declarations and expresses, they have so often 
heretofore endeavoured to confute and to explode; none ap¬ 
pearing all this while to vindicate church or state from these 
Calumnies and reproaches but a small handful of men, whom 
they defame and spit at with all the odious names of schism 
and sectarism. I never knew that time in England, when 
men of truest religion were not counted sectariesbut wisdom 
now, valour, justice, constancy, prudence united and embodied 

* Warburton, himself a bishop, speaks with contempt of Charles I.’s 
superstitious reverence for episcopacy, which Hooker, as he observes, had 
forty yean before proved to be of human origin, and which Charles I. 
ought to have abandoned, in compliance with the wishes of the people.— Ed. 

f Wickliflfe was a sectarian; the Reformers, when they appeared, were 
all sectarians ; Milton, Newton, Locke, were the same; so were Owen, 
Baxter, Leighton, &c., and some of the noblest ornaments of Christianity, 
in all ages, have been insulted with this name.—E d. 
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to defend religion and our liberties, both by word and deed, 
against tyranny, is counted schism and faction. 

Thus in a graceless age things of highest praise and imita¬ 
tion under a right name, to make them infamous and hateful 
to the people, are miscalled. Certainly, if ignorance and per¬ 
verseness will needs be national and universal, then they who 
adhere to wisdom and to truth, are not therefore to be blamed, 
for being so few as to seem a sect or faction. But in my 
opinion it goes not ill with that people where these virtues 
grow so numerous and well joined together, as to resist and 
make head against the rage and torrent of that boisterous 
folly and superstition, that possesses and hurries on the vulgar 
sort. This therefore we may conclude to be a high honour 
done us from God, and a special mark of his favour, whom 
he hath selected as the sole remainder, after all these changes 
and commotions, to stand upright and steadfast in his cause ; 
dignified with the defence of truth and public liberty ; while 
others, who aspired to be the top of zealots, and had almost 
brought religion to a kind of trading monopoly, have not 
only by their late silence and neutrality belied their profession, 
but foundered themselves and their consciences, to comply with 
enemies in that wicked cause and interest, which they have 
too often cursed in others, to prosper now in the same them¬ 
selves. 


CHAPTER I. 

Upon the King’s calling this last Parliament. 

That which the king lays down here as his first foundation, 
and as it were the head-stone of his whole structure, that “ he 
called this parliament, not more by others’ advice, and the 
necessity of his affairs, than by his own choice and inclina¬ 
tion,” is to all knowing men so apparently not true,* that a 
more unlucky and inauspicious sentence, and more betokening 
the downfall of his whole fabric, hardly could have coine into 
his mind. For who knows not, that the inclination of a prince 
is best known either by those next about him, and most in' 
favour with him, or by the current of his own actons ? Those 

• The falsehood and hypocrisy of this assertion is made abundantly 
apparent by Clarendon.—See note p. 911 .—Ed. 
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nearest to this king, and most his favourites, were courtiers 
and prelates; men whose chief study was to find out which 
way the king inclined, and to imitate him exactly : how these 
men stood affected to parliaments cannot be forgotten. No 
man but may remember, it was their continual exercise to 
dispute and preach against them ; and in their common dis- 
oouifee nothing was more frequent, than that “ they hoped the 
king should now have no need of parliaments any more.” 
Ana this was but the copy which his parasites had indus¬ 
triously taken from his own words and actions, who never 
called a parliament but to supply his necessities ; and having 
supplied those, as suddenly and ignominiously dissolved it, 
without redressing any one grievance of the people : * some¬ 
times choosing rather to miss of his subsidies, or to raise 
them by illegal courses, than that the people should not still 
miss of their hopes to be relieved by parliaments. 

The first be broke off at his coming to the crown, for no 
other cause than to protect the Duke of Buckingham + 
against them who had accused him, besides other heinous 
crimes, of no less than poisoning the deceased king, his father; 
concerning which declaration of “ No more addresses” hath 

* The house of commons, even so early as 1625, resolved, after voting 
some Blight supplies, that they would grant no more, until certain grievances 
should have been redressed; upon which Charles, August 12th, haughtily 
dissolved it Money being still wanting, it was determined to raise it 
by forced loans; and orders were immediately issued for the purpose, 
with further directions that the names of all who were backward, or who 
refused to lend, should be transmitted to the court. In six months another 
parliament was assembled, (Feb. Gth, 1626,) which commeneed operations 
with the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham, whom Warburton de¬ 
scribes as “ the most debauched, the most unable, and the most tyrannical 
(minister) that ever was.” (Ckircndou’s History, t. vii. p. 513.) This par¬ 
liament was again dissolved; (June 15th, 1626;) and another (17th of March, 
1628) assembled, to which, at its opening, the king addressed a most haughty 
and menacing speech. It was prorogued ; (June 26th, 1628;) and it again 
assembled, (January 20th, 1820,) when Oliver Cromwell made his maiden 
speech, which is very ludicrously described by Guizot, (Ilistoirc, &c. i. 
86.) After a violent struggle between the house of commons and the 
court, this parliament also was dissolved. (March 10th, 1629.) Such was 
the fickleness of Charles I., who knew not how to govern the country with 
or without parliaments.—Eo. 

t Clarendon was too much a courtier to speak boldly or honestly of Buck¬ 
ingham. His laboured character, (vol. i. p. 05—79,) however, contains ad¬ 
missions sufficient to enable a judicious reader to see further than the his¬ 
torian, perhaps, intended into his temper und principles.—E d. 
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sufficiently informed U9. And still the latter breaking was 
with more affront and indignity put upon the house and her 
worthiest members, than the former. Insomuch that in the 
fifth year of his reign, in a proclamation, he seems offended 
at the very rumour of a parliament divulged among the people; 
as if he had taken it for a kind of slander, that men should 
think him that way exorable, much less inclined: and for¬ 
bids it as a presumption, to prescribe him any time for parlia¬ 
ments; that is to say, either by persuasion or petition, or so 
much as the reporting of such a rumour: for other mariner of 
prescribing was at that time not suspected. By which fierce 
edict, the people, forbidden to complain, as well as forced to 
suffer, began from thenceforth to despair of parliaments. 
Whereupon such illegal actions, and especially to get vast 
sums of money, were put in practice by the king and his new 
officers, as monopolies, compulsive knighthoods, coat, conduct, 
and ship-money,* the seizing not of one Naboth’s vineyard, 
but of whole inheritances, under the pretence of forest or 
crown-lands; corruption and bribery compounded for, with 
impunities granted for the future, as gave evident proof, that 
the king never meant, nor could it stand with the reason of 
his affairs, ever to rccal parliaments : having brought by these 
irregular courses the people’s interest and his own to so direct 
an opposition, that he might foresee plainly, if nothing but a 
parliament could save the people, it must necessarily be his 
undoing. 

Till eight or nine years after, proceeding with a high hand 

* Even Clarendon, whose work is rather an apology for Charles I. than a 
history, relates with disapprobation these flagrant invasions of the people’s 
rights. “ Supplemental acts of state,” as he curiously phrases it, “ were 
made to supply defect of laws; and so tonnage, and poundage, and other 
duties upon merchandises, were collected by order of the board, which had 
been positively refused to be settled by act of parliament, and new and 
greater impositions laid upon trade ; obsolete laws were revived, and rigor¬ 
ously executed, wherein the subject might be taught how unthrifty a thing 
it was, by a too strict detaining of what was his, to put the king as strictly 
to inquire what was his own. By this ill husbandry, the king received a 
vast sum of money from all persons of quality, or indeed of any reason¬ 
able condition, throughout the kingdom, upon the law of knighthood; which, 
though it had a foundation in right, yet, in the circumstances of proceed- • 
ing, was very grievous. And no less unjust projects of all kinds, many ridi¬ 
culous, many scandalous, all very grievous, were set on foot; the envy and 
reproach of which came to the king, the profit to other men.” ( History , 
&c. i. 119,120 .)—Ed. 
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in these enormities, and having the second time levied an in¬ 
jurious war against his native country, Scotland; and finding 
all those other shifts of raising money, which bore out his first 
expedition, now to fail him, not “ of his own choice and in¬ 
clination/’ as any child may see, but urged by strong necessities, 
and the very pangs of state, which his own violent proceedings 
had brought him to, he calls a parliament; first in Ireland, 
which only was to give him four subsidies, and so to expire; 
then in England, where his first demand was but twelve subsi¬ 
dies, to maintain a Scots war, condemned arid abominated by 
the whole kingdom : * promising their grievances should be 
considered afterwards. Which when the parliament, who judged 
that war itself one of their main grievances, made no haste to 
grant, not enduring the delay of his impatient will, or else 
fearing the conditions of their grant, he breaks off the whole 
session, and dismisses them and their grievances with scorn 
and frustration. 

Much less therefore did ho call this last parliament by his 
own choice and inclination ; but having first tried in vain all 
undue ways to procure money, his army of their own accord 
being beaten in the north, the lords petitioning, and the ge¬ 
neral voice of the people almost hissing him and his ill-acted 
regality off the stage, compelled at length both by his wants 
and by his fears, upon mere extremity he summoned this last 
parliament. And how is it possible, that he should willingly 
incline to parliaments, who never was perceived to call them 
but for the greedy hope of a whole national bribe, his subsi¬ 
dies ; and never loved, never fulfilled, never promoted the 
true end of parliaments, the redress of grievances ; but still 
put them off, und prolonged them, whether gratified or not 

f ratified; and was indeed the author of all those grievances ? 

'o say, therefore, that he called this parliament of his own 
choice and inclination, argues how little truth we can expect 

• Warburton, in his shrewd and interesting notes on Clarendon, (voL vii. 
p. 528,) observes, on the following words of the historian,—“ there was al- 
thoat a general dislike to the ware, both by the lords of the court and of the 
country.” See.—“ that is, almost all the nobility of England, (Laud and 
Strafford, and their creatures, being absent,) had a dislike of this war. What 
possibly could occasion so general a dislike, when the Scottish nation was as 
generally hated, but their belief that the king intended to govern arbitrarily; 
and nothing could so facilitate that project as his conquest of Scotland. 
Hence their dislike qf this expedition .”—Ed. 
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from the sequel of this book, which ventures in the very first 
period to affront more than one nation with an untruth * so 
remarkable ; and presumes a more implicit faith in the people 
of England, than the pope ever commanded from the Romish 
laitv; or else a natural sottishness fit to be abused and ridden: 
while in the judgment of wise men, by laying the foundation 
of his defence on the avouehment of that which is so mani¬ 
festly untrue, he hath given a worse soil to his own cause, than 
when his whole forces were at any time overthrown. They, 
therefore, who think such great service done to the king’s 
affairs in publishing this book, will find themselves in the end 
mistaken ; if sense and right mind, or but any mediocrity of 
knowledge and remembrance, hath not quite forsaken men. 

But to prove his inclination to parliaments, he affirms 
here, “ to have always thought the right way of them 
most safe tor his crown, and best pleasing to his people.” 
What lie thought, we know not, but that he ever took the con¬ 
trary way we saw ; and from his own actions we felt long ago 
what he thought of parliaments or of pleasing his people: a 
surer evidence than what we hear now too late in words. 

He alleges, that “ the cause of forbearing to convene par¬ 
liaments was the sparks which some men’s distempers there 
studied to kindle.” They were indeed not tempered to his 
temper ; for it neither was the law, nor the rule, by which all 
other tempers were to he tried ; but they were esteemed and 
chosen for the fittest men, in their several counties, to allay 
and quench those distempers, which his own inordinate doings 
had inflamed. And if that were his refusing to convene, till 
those men had been qualified to his temper, that is to say, his 
will, we may easily conjecture what hope there was of parlia¬ 
ments, had not fear and his insatiate poverty, in the midst of 
his excessive wealth, constrained him. 

u lie hoped by his freedom and their moderation to prevent 
misunderstandings.” And wherefore not by their freedom and 
his moderation ? But freedom he thought too high a word for 
them, and moderation too mean a word for himself: this was 
not the way to prevent misunderstandings. He still “ feared 

* Dt. Gauden, the real author of the Eikon Basilikii, was in search of ft 
bishopric, not of truth, when he made this assertion; which, if it were be¬ 
lieved, or judged to be a plausible falsehood, by those of his own party, 
would no doubt to his mind be success enough.— Ed. 

VOL. I. Y 
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passion and prejudice in other mennot in himself: “ and 
doubted not by tnc weight of his” own “reason, to counterpoise 
any faction ; it being so easy for him, and so frequent, to call 
his obstinacy reason, and other men’s reason, faction. We in 
the meanwhile must believe that wisdom and all reason came 
to him by title with his crown ; passion, prejudice, and faction 
came to others by being subjects. 

“ He was sorry to hear, with what popular heat elections 
were carried in many places.” Sorry rather, that court-letters 
and intimations prevailed no more, to divert or to deter the 
people from their free election of those men whom they 
thought best affected to religion and their country's liberty, 
both at that time in danger to be lost. And such men they 
were, as by the kingdom were sent to advise him, not sent to 
be cavilled at, because elected, or to be entertained by him 
with an undervalue and misprision of their temper, judgment, 
or affection. In vain was a parliament thought fittest by the 
known laws of our nation, to ad vise and regulate unruly kings, 
if they, instead of hearkening to advice, should be permitted 
to turn it off, and refuse it by vilifying and traducing their 
advisers, or by accusing of a popular heat those that lawfully 
elected them. 

“ His own and his children’s interest obliged him to seek, 
and to preserve the love and welfare of his subjects.” Who 
doubts it ? But the same interest, common to all kings, was 
never yet available to make them all seek that which was 
indeed best for themselves and their posterity. All men by 
their own and their children’s interest are obliged to honesty 
and justice: but how little that consideration works in private 
men, how much less in kings, their deeds declare best. 

“ He intended to oblige both friends and enemies, and to 
exceed their desires, did they but pretend to any modest and 
sober sense;” mistaking the whole business of a parliament; 
which met not to receive from him obligations, but justice; 
nor he to expect from them their modesty, but their grave 
advice, uttered with freedom in the public cause. His talk 
of modesty in their desires of the common welfare, argues 
him not much to have understood what he had to grant, who 
misconceived so much the nature of what they had to desire. 
And for “ sober sense,” the expression was too mean, and re¬ 
coils with as much dishonour upon himself to be a king 
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where sober sense could possibly be so wanting in a par¬ 
liament. 

“ The odium and offences, which some men’s rigour, or 
remissness in church and state, had contracted upon his go¬ 
vernment, he resolved to have expiated with better laws and 
regulations.” And vet the worst of misdemeanours committed 
by the worst of all his favourites in the height of their domi¬ 
nion, whether acts of rigour or remissness, he hath from time 
to time continued, owned, and taken upon himself by public 
declarations, as often as the clergy, or any other of his instru¬ 
ments, felt themselves overburdened with the people’s hatred. 
And who knows not the superstitious rigour of his Sunday’s 
chapel, and the licentious remissness of his Sunday’s theatre ;* 
accompanied with that reverend statute for dominical jigs and 
maypoles, published in his own name, and derived from the 
example of his father, Jamc9 ? Which testifies all that rigour 
in superstition, all that remissness in religion, to have issued 
out originally from his own house, and from his own authority. 

Much rather then may those general miscarriages in state, 
his proper sphere, he imputed to no other person chiefly than 
to himself. And which of all those oppressive acts or impo¬ 
sitions did he ever disclaim or disavow, till the fatal awe of 
this parliament hung ominously over him? Yet here he 
smoothly seeks to wipe off all the envy of his evil government 
upon his substitutes and under officers; and promises, though 
much to late, what wonders he purposed to have done in the 
reforming of religion: a work wherein all his undertakings 
heretofore declared him to have had little or no judgment: 
neither could his breeding, or his course of life, acquaint him 
with a thing so spiritual. Which may well assure us what 
kind of reformation we could expect from him ; either some 
politic form of an imposed religion, or else perpetual vexation 
and persecution to all those that complied not with such a form. 

The like amendment he promises in state; not a step 
further “ than his reason and conscience told him was fit to 

* It may be observed that our wise and pious ancestors thought Sunday 
the day best adapted for theatrical representations : and that, during a great 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the theatres were licensed to be open only 
on that day. (Origin of the English Stage, p. 222.) Stephen Gosson, in 
his School of Abuse, (12mo. 157!),) says of the players,—“ These, because 
they are allowed to play every Sunday, make four or five Sundays, at least, 
every week.”—Eu. 
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he desired wishing “ lie had kept within those bounds, and 
not suffered his own judgment to have been overborne in some 
things,” of which things one was the Earl of Strafford’s exe¬ 
cution. And what signifies all this, but that still his resolu¬ 
tion was the same, to set up an arbitrary government of his 
own, and that all Britain was to be tied and chained to the 
conscience, judgment, and reason of one man; as if those 
gift9 had been only his peculiar and prerogative, entailed upon 
him with his fortune to he a king ? Whcnas doubtless no 
man so obstinate, or so much a tyrant, but professes to be 
guided by that which he calls bis reason and his judgment, 
though never so corrupted; and pretends also his conscience. 
In the meanwhile, for any parliament or the whole nation to 
have cither reason, judgment, or conscience, bv this rule was 
altogether in vain, if it thwarted the king’s will; which was 
easy for him to call by any other plausible name. He him¬ 
self hath many times acknowledged to have no right over us 
but by law; and by the same law to govern us : but law' in 
a free nation hath been ever public reason, the enacted reason 
of a parliament; which he denying to enact, denies to govern 
us by that which ought to be our law ; interposing his own 
private reason, which to us is no law. And thus we find 
these fair and specious promises, made upon the experience of 
many hard sufferings, and his most mortified retirements, 
being thoroughly sifted, to contain nothing in them much dif¬ 
ferent from his former practices, so cross, and so reverse to all 
his parliaments, and both the nations of this island. What 
fruits they could in likelihood have produced in his restore- 
ment., is obvious to any prudent foresight.* 

* Warburton observes that “the king’s best friends dreaded bis ending 
the war by conquest, as knowing his despotic disposition.” (Clarendon's 
History, vii. Sfilt.) HiR revenge also was feared by others, and the appre¬ 
hension of it seems to have frequently stood in the way of peace. Clarendon 
having loosely hinted that the persons of his opponents might be secured, in 
case of a reconciliation between the king and the parliament, Wur burton 
pertinently asks,—“ Did these grandees believe they might be secured, or does 
the historian assure us that they would,? If the first, it is certain they did 
not confide in the king’s security offered to them, as appears throughout 
their whole conduct.” And again:—“ The leaders in the house qf com¬ 
mons wanted some extraordinary security against the king’s vindictive tem¬ 
per on his return to pow er; and the last treaty had shojvn that he would 
not give it them, so they grew resolved that the sword should decide alL n 
(Clarendon's History, vii. 57fi*)—E d. 
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And this is the substance of his first section, till we come 
to ihe devout of it, modelled into the form of a private psalter. 
Which they who so much admire, cither for the matter or 
the manner, may as well admire the archbishop’s late breviary, 
and many other as good manuals and handmaids of devotion, 
the lip-work of every prelatical liturgist, clapped together anil 
quilted out of Scripture phrase, with as much ease and as 
little need of Christian diligence or judgment, as belongs to 
the compiling of any ordinary and saleable piece of English 
divinity, that the shops value. But he who from such a kind 
of psalmistry, or any other verbal devotion, without the pledge 
and earnest of suitable deeds, can be persuaded of a zeal and 
u-ae righteousness in the person, hath much yet to learn ; and 
knows not that the deepest policy of* a tyrant hath been ever 
to counterfeit religious. And Aristotle, in his Politics, hath 
mentioned that special craft among twelve other tyrannical 
sophisms* Neither want we examples: Andronicus Comne- 
nus, the Byzantine emperor, though a most cruel tyrant, is 
reported by Nicetas to have been a constant reader of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles; * and by continual study bad so incorporated 
the phrase and style of that transcendent apostle into all his 
familiar letters, that the imitation seemed to vie with the ori¬ 
ginal. Yet this availed not to deceive the people of that 
empire, who, notwithstanding his saint’s vizard, tore him to 
pieces for his tyranny. 

* Of this tyrant Gibbon gives the following curious account:—“Andro¬ 
nicus, grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspicuous 
characters of the age; and his genuine adventures might form the subject of 
a very singular romance. To justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, 
it is incumbent on me to observe, that their fortunate lover was cast in the 
best proportions of strength and beauty; and that the want of the softer 
graces was supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, 
and the air and deportment of a soldier. The preservation, in his olcl age, 
of health and vigour, was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece 
of bread and a draught of water was often his sole and evening repast; and 
if he tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which he had roasted with his own 
hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. Dexterous in arms, 
he was ignorant of fear. His persuasive eloquence could bend to every 
situation and character of lift; his ttyle though not his practice, was fashioned * 
by ihe example of St. Paid; and. in every deed of mischief, he had a heart 
-to resolve, a head to contrite, and a hand to execute.” (.Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, vol. ix. p. §8.) The rest of hb character, and bis 
adventures, must be read in the history itself, where they are developed with 
thehand of a master.— Ed. * - : 
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From stories of this nature both ancient and modern which 
abound, the poets also, and some English, have been in this 
point so mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious 
words in the mouth of any person, than of a tyrant. I shall 
not instance an abstruse author, wherein the king might be 
less conversant, but one whom we well know was the closest 
companion of these his solitudes, William Shakspeare ;* who 

* To the advocates of arbitrary power, and the admirers, for there are still 
such, of the fallen Stuarts, whatever Milton writes, whether on politics or 
literature, supplies matter of calumny. His mention, in this place, of 
Shakspeare, whom we well know he regarded with enthusiastic admiration, 
has been converted, by these industrious writers, into a handle for vitupera¬ 
tion. .The absurdity has, however, already been pointed out by I)r. 
Symmons, who treats the paltry malignity of Warton with deserved con¬ 
tempt. “ In a note on Milton’s first elegy, Mr. Warton observes,—‘His 
warmest poetical predilections were at. last totally obliterated by civil and 
religious enthusiasm, deduced by the gentle eloquence offanaticism ,*—make 
of it, gentle reader ! what sense you can,—‘ he listened no longer to the wiki 
and native woodnotes of fine if s sweetest child. In his Eikonoklastes he cen¬ 
sures King Charles for studying one whom we know was the closest com¬ 
panion of his solitudes , William Shakspeare. This remonstrance , which not 
only resulted from his abhorrence of a king, but from bis disapprobation of 
plays, would have come with more propriety from Prynne or Hugh Peters/ 
To talk of the ‘ poetical predilections’ of the future author of Paradise Lost 
as totally obliterated, or to impute an abhorrence of plays to the man, who 
not only wrote Samson Agonistes, but who has left behind him a variety of 
subjects for the drama selected, at a period subsequent to the publication of 
the Eikonoklastes, from profane history, among which is the story of 
Macbeth, is abundantly strange, if we must not call it absurd. But to enter 
into a serious contest with the perverse imbecility of this note of Mr. Warton’s, 
would be to the last degree idle.” ( Life of Milton, p. 331, 332.) He then 
quotes the whole of this, and a portion of the preceding section, to prove that 
Milton intended not to censure Charles I. for the study of Shakspeare. This 
is true; but, to a man who professed, at least in his supposed book, to pique 
himself on his constant prayers and monkish devotions, he might, not 
altogether without a sneer, object the reading of such works as Shakspeare’s, 
which, in our own age, have not been thought fit, without numerous expur¬ 
gations, to be read in families at all. It looked something like St. Chrysos¬ 
tom’s partiality for Aristophanes. Without any “ abhorrence of kings,” or 
u disapprobation of plays,” therefore, he may have reproached a superstitious 
Trappist, such as Dr. Gauden’s Charles I. appears to be, with the reading, 
** in his solitude and sufferings,” of any comic writer whatever; and so much, 
I think, he intended to do; not blaming the reading of Shakspeare, but ex¬ 
posing the inconsistency of his adversary. Sir Walter Scott, (Life of Dryden, 
p* 18,) having revived the charge, Dr. Symmons thus angrily remarks upon 
it i— ‘‘But this repeated refutation of the injurious falsehood has not pre¬ 
vented its revival, —with the aggravation of making Milton contemptuously 
call Shakspeare a player ,—by Mr. Walter Scott, in his newly published Idfc 
of Dryden. Are we hence to conclude that this slander of Milton Js to be 
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introduces the person of Richard the Third, speaking in as 
high a strain of pietv and mortification as is uttered in any 
passage of this book, and sometimes to the same sense and 

f iurpose with some words in this place: “ I intended,” saith 
le, “ not only to oblige my friends, but ray enemies.” The 
like saith Richard, act ii. scene 1. 

“ I do not know that Englishman alive, 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night; 

I thank my God for my humility.” 

Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout the whole 
tragedy, wherein the poet used not much licence in departing 
from the truth of history, which delivers him a deep dis¬ 
sembler, not of his affections only, but of religion. 

In praying, therefore, and in the outward work of devo¬ 
tion, this king we see hath not at all exceeded the worst of 
kings before him. But herein the worst of kings, professing 
Christianism, have by far exceeded him. They, for aught 
we know, have still prayed their own, or at least borrowed 
from fit authors. But this king, not content with that which, 
although in a thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute to his 
own making other men’s whole prayers, hath as it were un¬ 
hallowed and unchristened the very duty of prayer itself, hv 
borrowing to a Christian use prayers offered to a heathen 
god. Who would have imagined so little fear in him of the 
true all-seeing Deity, so little reverence of the Holy Ghost, 
whose office is to dictate and present our Christian prayers, so 
little care of truth in his last words, or honour to himself, or 
to his friends, or sense of his afflictions, or of that sad hour 
which was upon him, as immediately before his death to pop 
into the hand of that grave bishop who attended him, for 
a special relique of his Baintly exercises, a prayer stolen word 
for word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying to a 
heathen god;* and that in no serious book, but the vaini 

employed, as a commonplace, by every writer who may be attached to the 
despicable Stuart*, and who can force it into hi* page?” (Life, $c. p. 833, 
note.) From the mistake of Sir Walter Scott, in introducing the word p%er, 
as Milton’*, there can be little doubt that he used some old quotation aa Kit 
authority, without consulting the work of Milton itself; but, though such a 
practice i* not to be commended, the reader will probably smile at the 
Doctor's overstrained indignation.—E d. 

* The Ling’s partisans seem to have been ashamed of this prayer,-—though, 
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amatorious poem of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia ; a book in 
that kind full of worth and wit, but among religious thoughts 
and duties not worthy to be named; nor to be read at any 
time without good caution, much less in time of trouble and 
affliction to be a Christian’s prayer-book? 

They who are yet incredulous of what I tell them for a 
truth, that this philippic prayer is no part of the king’s goods, 
may satisfy their own eyes at leisure in the third book of Sir 
Philip’s Arcadia, p. 248, comparing Pamela’s prayer with 
the first prayer <5f bis majesty, delivered to Dr. J uxon im¬ 
mediately before his death, and entitled a Prayer in Time of 
Captivity, printed in all the best editions of his book. And 
since there be a crew of lurking railers, who in their libels, 
and their fits of railing up and down, as I hear from others, 
take it so currishly, that 1 should dare to tell abroad the 
secrets of their ^Egyptian Apis; to gratify their gall in some 
measure yet more, which to them will be a kind of alms, (for 
it is the weekly vomit of their gall, which to most of them is 
the sole means of their feeding,) that they may not starve for 
me, I shall gorge them once more with this digression some¬ 
what larger than before : nothing troubled or offended at the 
working upward of their sale-venom thereupon, though it 
happen to asperse me ; being, it seems, their best livelihood, 
and the only use or good’digestion that their sick and perish¬ 
ing minds can make of truth charitably told them. 

However, to the benefit of others much more worth the gain- 

whetherthe king or the bishop is to be thought accountable for it, there was 
no great harm in borrowing a good passage out of a novel,—for in succeed¬ 
ing editions it was omitted ; and the author of “Vindici* Carolina,” 
observes (p. 27, 28.)—“ It seems improbable that he to whom, as Solomon 
says of himself, ‘ God had given to speak as he would, and conceive as is 
meet for the things to be spoken of,’ should be guilty of so open a borrowing 
without some acknowledgment at least to the author. I said erewhile, that 
t saw and read a part of the king’s book, the very morning after that exe¬ 
crable murder ; to which I add this now,—and with that regard as if it 
were my last !—that it was not many days before I bought it myself, and 
frequently read it with the best attention I was capable of; nor do I remem¬ 
ber’ (i»9 wonder— he was now writing forty-two years after the circum¬ 
stances took place) “ to have met it in that quarto impression. And I have 
an octavo of a later edition now before me, in which it is not.” Its existence 
Sn the first edition having, however, been proved, it was next attempted to 
be shown that the opposite party had maliciously inserted it; but this ab¬ 
surd accusation is now generally abandoned, and there would, therefore, be 
no use in any longer insisting on the point.—E d. 
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ing, I shall proceed in my assertion ; that if only but to taste 
wittingly of meat or drink offered to an idol be in the doc¬ 
trine of St. Paul judged a pollution, much more must be his 
sin who takes a prayer so dedicated into his mouth, and offers 
it to God. Yet hardly it can be thought upon (though hbw 
sad a thing!) without some kind of laughter at the manner 
and solemn transaction of so gross a cozenage, that he, who 
had trampled over us so stately and so tragically, should 
leave the world at last so ridiculously in his exit, as to bequeath 
among bis deifying friends that stood about him bucIi a pre¬ 
cious piece of mockery to be published by them, as must needs 
cover both his and their heads with shame, if they have any 
left. Certainly, they that will may now see at length how 
much they were deceived in him, and were ever like to be 
hereafter, vvlio cared not, so near the minute of his death, 
to deceive his best and dearest friends with the trumpery of 
such a prayer, not more secretly than shamefully purloined ; 
yet. given them as the royal issue of his own proper zeal. 
And sure it was the hand of God to let them fall, and be 
taken in such a foolish trap, as hath exposed them to all de¬ 
rision ; if for nothing else, to throw contempt and disgrace in 
the sight of all men upon this his idolized book, and the 
whole rosary of his prayers ; thereby testifying bow little be 
accepted them from those who thought no better of the living 
God than of a buzzard idol, fit to be so served and worshipped 
in reversion, with the polluted orts and refuse of Arcadias and 
romances, without being able to discern the affront rather 
than the worship of such an ethnic prayer. 

But leaving what might justly be offensive to God, it was 
a trespass also more than usual against human right, which 
commands, that every author should have the property of 
his own work reserved to him after death, as well as living. 
Many princes have been rigorous in laying taxes on their 
subjects by the head; but of any king heretofore that made a 
levy upon their wit, and seized it as his own legitimate, I 
have not whom besides to instance. True it is, I looked 
rather to have found him gleaning out of hooks written pur¬ 
posely to help devotion. An4 if in likelihood he have bor¬ 
rowed much more out of prayer-books than out of pas¬ 
torals, then are these painted featheis, that set him off so 
gay among the people, to be thought few or none of them 
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his own. But if from his divines he have borrowed nothing, 
nothing out of all the magazine, and the rheum of their 
mellifluous prayers and meditations, let them who now 
mourn for him as for Thammuz, them who howl in their 
pulpits, and by their howling declare themselves right wolves, 
remember and consider in the midst of their hideous faces, 
when they do only not cut their flesh for him like those rue¬ 
ful priests whom Elijah mocked; that he who was once 
their Aliab, now their Josiah, though feigning outwardly to 
reverence churchmen, yet here hath so extremely set at 
nought both them and their praying faculty, that being at a 
loss himself what to pray in captivity, he consulted neither 
with the liturgy, nor with the directory, but, neglecting the 
huge fardell of all their honeycomb devotions, went directly 
where he doubted not to find better praying to his mind 
with Pamela, in the Countess’s Arcadia. 

What greater argument of disgrace and ignominy could 
have been thrown with cunning upon the whole clergy, than 
that the king, among all his pries ter v, and all those number¬ 
less volumes of their theological distillations, not meeting 
with one man or book of that coat that could befriend him 
with a prayer in captivity, was forced to rob Sir Philip and 
his captive shepherdess of their heathen orisons, to supply in 
any fashion his miserable indigence, not of bread, hut of a 
single prayer to God ? I say therefore not of bread, for 
that want inay befall a good man, and yet not make him to¬ 
tally miserable: but he who wants a prayer to beseech God 
in his necessity, it is inexpressible how poor he is; far 
poorer within himself than all his enemies can make him. 
And the unfitness, the indecency of that pitiful supply which 
he sought, expresses yet further the deepness of his poverty. 

Thus much be said in general to his prayers, and in 
special to that Arcadian prayer used in his captivity; enough 
to undeceive us what esteem we are to set upon the rest. 
For he certainly, whose mind could serve him to seek a 
Christian prayer out of a pagan legend, and assume it for 
his own, might gather up the rest God knows from whence; 
one perhaps out of the French Astraea, another out of the 
Spanish Diana; Amadis and Palmerin could hardly scape 
him. Such a person we may be sure had it not in him fo 
make a prayer of his own, or at least would excuse himself 
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the pains and cost of his invention, so long as such sweet 
rhapsodies of heathenism and knight-errantry could yield 
him prayers. How dishonourable then, and how unworthy 
of a Christian king, were these ignoble shifts to seem holy, 
and to get a saintship among the ignorant and wretched 
people; to draw them by this deception, worse than all his 
former injuries, to go a whoring after him ! And how un¬ 
happy, how forsook of grace, and unbeloved of God that 
people who resolve to know no more of piety or of goodness, 
than to account him their chief saint and martyr, whose 
bankrupt devotion came not honestly by his very prayers; 
but having sharked them from the mouth of a heathen wor¬ 
shipper, (detestable to teach him prayers !) sold them to 
those that stood and honoured him next to the Messiah, 
as his own heavenly compositions in adversity; lor hopes no 
less vain and presumptuous (and death at that time so im¬ 
minent upon him) than by these goodly reliques to be held 
a saint and martyr in opinion with the cheated people! 

And thus far in the whole chapter we have seen and con¬ 
sidered, and it cannot but be clear to all men, how, and for 
what ends, what concernments and necessities, the late king 
was no way induced, but every >vay constrained to call this 
last parliament; yet here in his first prayer he trembles not 
to avouch, as in the ears of God, “That he did it with an 
upright intention to his glory, and his people’s good: ” of 
which dreadful attestation, how sincerely meant, God, to 
whom it was avowed, can only judge; and lie hath judged 
already, and hath written his impartial sentence in characters 
legible to all Christendom ; and besides hath taught us, that 
there be some, whom he hath given over to delusion, whose 
very mind and conscience is defiled; of whom St. Paul to 
Titus makes mention. 


CHAPTER II. 

Upon the Earl of Strafford's Death . 

This next chapter is a penitent confession of the king, and # 
the strangest, if it be well weighed, that ever was auricular. # 
For he repents here of giving his consent, though most un¬ 
willingly, to the most seasonable and solemn piece of justice, 
that had been done of many years in the land : but his sole 
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conscience thought the contrary. And thus was the welfare, 
the safety, and, within a little, the unanimous demand of 
three populous nations, to have attended still on the singu¬ 
larity of one man’s opinionated conscience; if men had 
always been so tame and spiritless, and had not unexpectedly 
found the grace to understand, that, if his conscience were so 
narrow and peculiar to itself, it was not fit his authority 
should he so ample and universal over others: for certainly 
a private conscience sorts not with a public calling, but de¬ 
clares that person rather meant by nature for a private for¬ 
tune- And this also we may take for truth, that he, whose 
conscience thinks it sin to put to death a capital offender, 
will as oft think it meritorious to kill a righteous person. 

But let us hear what the sin was, that lay so sore upon 
him, and, as one of his prayers given to Dr. Juxon testifies, 
to the very day of his death; it was his signing the hill of 
Strafford’s execution; a man whom all men looked upon as 
one of the boldest and most impetuous instruments that the 
king had, to advance any violent or illegal design.* He 
* Clarendon, with his usual felicity, when prejudice stands not in the 
way, paints the character of Strafford; and from his portrait the reader, who 
consults his History, (voi. i. p. 456, sqq.) and diligently compares therewith 
what other authors have written of him, must inevitably perceive that he 
was ahold bad man, haughty, ambitious, revengeful, implacable; one who 
aimed at distinction For the most selfish of purposes, and obtaining, used it 
to gratify his malignant passions. The lierce prosecution of his private feud 
with Lord Savill, one whose old age he ungenerously insulted, would of it¬ 
self, if other proofs were wanting, sufficiently disclose the temper of the man. 
But the historian observes, that his “ successes, applied to a nature too elate 
and arrogant of itself, and a quicker progress into the greatest employments 
and trust, made him more transported with disdain of other men , and more 
contemning the forms of business, than imply he would have been, if he had 
met with some interruptions in the beginning, and had passed in a more 
leisurely gradation to the office of a statesman.” “ Of all his passions, his 
pride was most predominant; which a moderate exercise of ill fortune might 
have corrected and reformed , and which was by the hand of heaven strangely 
punished, by bringing his destruction upon him by two things that he most 
despised — the people, and Sir Harry Vane.” Upon this passage War- 
burton remarks:—■“ His ambition, pride, and appetite Jbr revenge , were all 
exorbitant* His parts were of the first rate, and these solely directed to the 
gratification of his passions. What wonder then, when men fo’und him in 
the station of prime*minister, they should never think themselves safe while 
he continued there?” ( Clarendon's History, vii. 537.) Such u character, 
drawn by two writers not over friendly to freedom, will prepare the reader 
the more readily to enter into Milton’s views of Strafford. The obscure ser¬ 
vile author of the “ Vindicia? Carolina?,” (p. 20—36,) imagines he has, bv 
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liod ruled Ireland, and some parts of England, in an arbi¬ 
trary manner; had endeavoured to subvert fundamental laws, 
to subvert, parliaments, and to incense the king against them; 
he had also endeavoured to make hostility between England 
and Scotland : he had counselled the king to call over that 
Irish army of papists, which he had cunningly raised, to re¬ 
duce Kngland, as appeared by good testimony then present 
at the consultation : for which and many other crimes al¬ 
leged and proved against him in twenty-eight, articles, he 
was condemned of high-treason by the parliament. 

The commons by fur the greater number cast him : the 
lords, after they had been satisfied in a full discourse by the 
king’s solicitor, and the opinions of many judges delivered in 
their house, agreed likewise to the sentence of treason. The 
people universally cried out for justice. None were his 
friends but courtiers and clergymen, the worst, at that time, 
and most corrupted sort of men; and court ladies, not the 
best of women ; who when they grow to that, insolence as to 
appear active in state affairs, are tjie certain sign of a dissolute, 
degenerate, and pusillanimous commonwealth. Last of all, 
the king, or rather first, for ihesc were but his apes, was not 
satisfied in conscience to condemn him of high-treason; and de¬ 
clared to both houses, “that no fears or respects whatsoever 
should make him alter that resolution founded upon his con¬ 
science.” Either then his resolution was indeed not founded 
upon his conscience, or his conscience received better informa¬ 
tion, or else both his conscience and this his strong resolution 
struck sail, notwithstanding these glorious words, to his stronger 
fear; for within a few days after, when the judges, at a privy- 
council, and four of his elected bishops had picked the thorn out 
of his conscience, lie was at length persuaded to sign the bill for 
Strafford’s execution. And yet perhaps that it wrung his con¬ 
science to condemn the earl of high-tyeason is not unlikely; 
not because he thought him guiltless of highest treason, had 
half those crimes been committed against nis own private in¬ 
terest or person, as appeared plainly by his charge against the 
six members; hut because be knew liimself a principal in 
what the earl was but his accessory, and thought nothing 
treason against the commonwealth, but against himself only. 

liis abuse, confuted Milton, and vindicated the reputation of this ape of 
Sylla. The comparison is ('iaicndon's, {History, i. 450 .)—Ed. 
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Had lie really scrupled to sentence that for treason, which 
he thought not treasonable, why did he seem resolved by the 
judges and the bishops? and if by them resolved, how comes 
the scruple here again ? It was not then, as he now pre¬ 
tends, u the importunities of some, and the fear of many,” 
which made him sign, but the satisfaction given him bv 
those judges and ghostly fathers of his own choosing. Which 
of him shall we believe? for he seems not one, but double; 
either here we must not believe him professing that his satis¬ 
faction wUs but seemingly received and out of fear, or else we 
may as well believe that the scruple was no real scruple, as 
we can believe him here against himself before, that the satis* 
faction then received was no real satisfaction. Of such a 
variable and fleeting conscience what hold can be taken ? 

But that indeed it was a facile conscience, and could dis¬ 
semble satisfaction when it pleased, his own ensuing actions 
declared; being soon after found to have the chief hand in a 
most detested conspiracy against the parliament and king¬ 
dom, as by letters and examinations of Percy, Goring, and 
other conspirators came to light; that his intention was to 
rescue the Earl of Strafford, by .seizing on the Tower of 
London: to bring up the English army out of the North, 
joined with eight thousand Irish papists raised by Strafford, 
and a French army to be landed at Portsmouth, against the 
parliament and their friends. For which purpose the king, 
though requested by both houses to disband those Irish 
papists, refused to do it, and kept them still in arms to his 
own purposes. No marvel then, if being as deeply crimi¬ 
nous as the earl himself, it stung bis conscience to adjudge 
to death those misdeeds, whereof himself had been the chief 
author: no marvel though instead of blaming and detesting 
his ambition, his evil counsel, his violence, and oppression of 
the people, he fall to praise his great abilities; and with 
scholastic flourishes, beneath the decency of a king, com¬ 
pares him to the sun, which in all figurative use and signi¬ 
ficance bears allusion to a king, not to a subject: no marvel 
though he knit contradictions as close as words can lie toge¬ 
ther, “ not approving in his judgment,” and yet approving in 
his subsequent reason all that Strafford did, as “ driven by 
the necessity of times, and the temper of that people;” for 
this excuses all his misdemeanors. Lastly, no marvel that 
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he goes on building many fair and pious conclusions upon 
false and wicked premises, which deceive the common reader, 
not well discerning the antipathy of such connexions: but this 
is the marvel, and may be the astonishment, of all that have a 
conscience, how he durst in the sight of God (and with the 
same words of contrition wherewith David repents the mur¬ 
dering of Uriah) repent his lawful compliance to that just act 
of not saving him, whom he ought to have delivered up to 
speedy punishment j though himself the guiltier of the two. 

If the deed were so sinful, to have put to death so great 
a malefactor, it would have taken much doubtless from the 
heaviness of his sin, to have told God in his confession how 
he laboured, what dark plots he had contrived, into what a 
league entered, and with what conspirators, against his par¬ 
liament and kingdoms, to have rescued from the claim of 
justice so notable and so dear an instrument of tyranny, 
which would have been a story, no doubt, as pleasing in the 
ears of heaven, as all these ccjuivocal repentances. For it 
was fear, and nothing else, which made him feign before 
both the scruple and the satisfaction of his conscience, that 
is to say, of his mind : his first fear pretended conscience, 
that he might be borne with to refuse signing; his latter fear, 
being more urgent, made him find a conscience both to sign 
and to be satisfied. As for repentance, it came not on him 
till a long time after; when he saw “ he could have suffered 
nothing more, though he had denied that bill/ 7 For how 
could he understandingly repent of letting that be treason, 
which the parliament and whole nation so judged ? This 
was that which repented him, to have given up to just pu¬ 
nishment so stout a champion of his designs, who might 
have been so useful to him in his following civil broils. It 
was a worldly repentance, not a conscientious; or else it was 
a strange tyranny, which his conscience had got over him, 
to vex him like an evil spirit for doing one act of justice, and 
by that means to u fortify his resolution 77 from ever doing so 
any more. That mind must needs be irrecoverably depraved, 
which either by chance or importunity, tasting but once of 
one just deed, spatters at it, and abhors the relish ever after.. 

To the Scribes and Pharisees wo was denounced by our 
Saviour, for straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, 
though a gnat were to be strained at: but to a conscience 
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with whom one good is so hard to pass down as to endanger 
almost a choking, and had deeds without number, though as 
big and bulky as the ruin of three kingdoms, go down cur¬ 
rently without straining, certainly a far greater wo apper¬ 
tains. If his conscience were come to that unnatural dys- 
crasy, as to digest poison and to keck at wholesome food, it 
was not for the parliament or any of his kingdoms, to feed 
with him any longer. Which to conceal he would persuade 
us, that the parliament also in their conscience escaped not 
“ some touches of remorse,” for putting Strafford to death, 
in forbidding it by an after-act to be a precedent for the 
future. But, in a fairer construction, that act implied rather 
a desire in them to pacify the king’s mind, whom they per¬ 
ceived by this means quite alienated: in the meanwhile not 
imagining that this after-act should be retorted on them to 
tie up justice for the time to come upon like occasion, whether 
this were made u precedent or not, no more than the want of 
such a precedent, if it had been wanting, had been available 
to hinder this. 

But how likely is it, that this after-act argued in the par¬ 
liament their least repenting for the deatli of Strafford, when 
it argued so little in the king himself; who, notwithstanding 
this after-act, which had his own hand and concurrence, if 
not his own instigation, within the same year accused of high- 
treason no less than six members at once for the same pre¬ 
tended crimes, which his conscience would not yield to think 
treasonable in the earl ? So that this his subtle argument to 
fasten a repenting, and, by that means a guiltiness of Straf¬ 
ford’s death upon the parliament, concludes upon his own 
head ; and shows us plainly, that cither nothing in his 
judgment was treason against the commonwealth, but only 
against the king’s person; (a tyrannical principle!) or that 
his conscience was a perverse and prevaricating conscience, 
to scruple that the commonwealth should punish for treason¬ 
ous in one eminent offender that which he himself sought so 
vehemently to have punished in six guiltless persons. If 
/ this were “ that touch of conscience, which he bore with- 
greater regret” than for any sin committed in his life, whether 
it were that proditory aid sent to Rochelle and religion 
abroad, or that prodigality of shedding blood at home, to a 
million of his subjects’ lives not valued in comparison to one 
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Strafford ; we may consider yet at last, what true sense and 
feeling could be in that conscience, and what fitness to be the 
master-conscience of three kingdoms. 

But the reason why he labours, that we should take nctice 
of so much “ tenderness and regret in his soul for having 
any hand in Strafford’s death,” is worth the marking ere we 
conclude : “ he hoped it would be some evidence before God 
and man to all posterity, that he was far from bearing that 
vast load and guilt of blood” laid upon him by others: 
which hath the likeness of a subtle dissimulation; bewail¬ 
ing the blood of one man, his commodious instrument, put 
to death, most justly, though by him unwillingly, that we 
might think him too tender to shed willingly the blood of 
those thousands whom he counted rebels. And thus by dip¬ 
ping voluntarily his finger’s end, yet with show of great re¬ 
morse, in the blood of Strafford, whereof all men clear hirn, 
he thinks to scape that sea of innocent blood, wherein his 
own guilt inevitably hath plunged him all over. And we 
may well perceive to what easy satisfactions and purgations 
he had inured his secret conscience, who thought by such 
weak policies and ostentations as these to gain belief and 
absolution from understanding men. 


CHAPTER III. 

Upon his going to the House of Commons. 

Concerning his inexcusable and hostile march from the 
court to the house of commons, there needs not much be 
said; for he confesses it to be an act, which most men, 
whom he calls “ his enemies,” cried shame upon, " indif¬ 
ferent men grew jealous of and fearful, and many of his 
friends resented, as a motion arising rather from passion than 
reason.” He himself, in one of his answers to both houses, 
made profession to be convinced, that it was a plain breach 
of their privilege; yet here, like a rotten building newly 
trimmed over, he represents it speciously and fraudulently, 
to impose upon the simple reader ; and seeks by smooth and. 
supple words, not here only, but through his whole liook, 
to make some beneficial use or other even of his worst mis¬ 
carriages. 

VOL. I. Z 
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“ These men,” saith he, meaning his friends, “ knew not 
the just motives and pregnant grounds with which I thought 
myself furnished to wit, against the five members, whom 
he came to drag out of the house. His best friends indeed 
knew not, nor could ever know, his motives to such a riotous 
act; and had he himself known any just grounds, he was not 
ignorant how much it might have tended to his justifying, 
had he named them in this place, and not concealed them. 
But suppose them real, suppose them known, what was this 
to that violation and dishonour put upon the whole house, 
whose very door, forcibly kept open, and all the passages near 
it, he beset with swords and pistols cocked and menaced in 
the hands of about three hundred swaggerers and ruffians, 
who but expected, nay, audibly called for, the word of onset 
to begin a slaughter.* 

“ He had discovered, as he thought, unlawful correspond¬ 
ences, which they had used, and engagements to embroil 
his kingdoms; ” and remembers not his own unlawful cor¬ 
respondences and conspiracies with the Irish army of pa¬ 
pists, with the French to land at Portsmouth, and his 
tampering both with the English and Scots army to come 
up against the parliament: the least of which attempts, by 
whomsoever, was no less than manifest treason against the 
commonwealth. 

If to demand justice on the five members were his plea, 
for that which they with more reason might have demanded 
justice upon him, (I use his own argument,) there needed 
not so rough assistance. 1 f he had “ resolved to bear that 
repulse with patience,” which his queenf by her words to 

* Guizot describes in an admirable manner this ** visit” of Charles I. to 
the house of commons, (Hittoire, &c. t. i. p. 240—242,) accompanied up 
to the door by three or four hundred men, guards, cavaliers, students, See, 
armed to the teeth. In Clarendon's account, (vol. ii. p. 124, tqq.) every* 
thing offensive is softened down : “ the king, attended only by his own usual 
guard, and tome few gentlemen , who put themtelves into their company in the 
way l came to the house of commons,” &c. The whole narrative is ftill 
of palpable contradictions, and the most audacious disregard of truth; yet 
this is the writer that Warburton, after frequently, in his notes, accusing 
him of falsehood, ventures to set up before the greatest and most impartial 
historians of Greece and Rome!—En. 

f u Le matin m6me au moment de son depart, Charles, en embrassant sa 
femme, lui avoit promis que, dans une heure, il reviendroit maitre enfin de 
■on royaume, et la reine, sa roontre a la main, avait comptd ies minutes en 
attendant son rdtour,” (Mtmoirei de Madame de Mottevillc t i. 265.)-— Ed. 
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him at his return little thought he would have done, where¬ 
fore did he provide against it, with such an armed and un¬ 
usual force ? but his heart served him not to undergo the 
hazard that such a desperate scuffle would have brought him 
to. But wherefore did he go at all, it behoving him to 
know there were two statutes, that declared he ought first to 
have acquainted the parliament, who were the accusers, 
which he refused to do, though still professing to govern by 
law, and still justifying his attempts against law ? And 
when he saw it was not permitted him to attaint them but 
by a fair trial, as was offered him from time to time, for 
want of just matter which yet never came to light, he let the 
business fall of his own accord; and all those pregnancies 
and just motives came to just nothing. 

“ He had no temptation of displeasure or revenge against 
those men :” none but what he thirsted to execute upon them, 
for the constant opposition which they made against his 
tyrannous proceedings, and the love and reputation which 
they therefore had among the people; but most immediately, 
for that they were supposed the chief, by whose activity those 
twelve protesting bishops were but a week before committed 
to the Tower. 

“ He missed but little to have produced writings under 
some men’s own hands.” But yet he missed, though their 
chambers, trunks, and studies were sealed up and searched; 
yet not found guilty. u Providence would not have it so.” 
Good Providence! that curbs the raging of proud inonarchs, 
as well as of mad multitudes. u Yet he w r anted not such 
probabilities” (for his pregnant is come now to probable) “ as 
were sufficient to raise jealousies in any king’s neart.” And 
thus his pregnant motives are at last proved nothing but a 
tympany, or a Queen Mary’s cushion; for in any king’s heart, 
as kings go now, what shadowy conceit or groundless toy will 
not create a jealousy ? 

“ That he had designed to insult the house of commons,” 
taking God to witness, he utterly denies; yet in his answer 
to the city, maintains that “ any course of violence had been 
very justifiable.” And we may then guess how far it was 
from his design: however, it discovered in him an excessive 
eagerness to be avenged on them that crossed him; and that 
to have his will, he stood not to do things never so much 
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bellow him. What a becoming sight it was, to see the king 
of England one while in the house of commons, and by and 
by in the Guildhall among the liveries and manufacturers, 
prosecuting so greedily the track of five or six fled subjects; 
nimself not the solicitor only, but the pursuivant and the ap¬ 
paritor of his own partial cause!* And although in his 
answers to the parliament, he hath confessed, first that his 
manner of prosecution was illegal, next “ that as he once con¬ 
ceived he had ground enough to accuse them, so at length 
that he found as good cause to desert any prosecution of them 
yet here he seems to reverse all, and against promise takes 
up his old deserted accusation, that he might have something 
to excuse himself, instead of giving due reparation, which he 
always refused to give them whom he had so dishonoured. 

44 That I went,” saith he of his going to the house of com¬ 
mons, li attended with some gentlemen gentlemen indeed! 
the ragged infantry of stews and brothels; the spawn and 
shipwreck of taverns and dicing-house9: and then ne pleads, 
“ it was no unwonted thing for the majesty and safety of a 
king to be so attended, especially in discontented times.” An 
illustrious majesty no doubt, so attended ! a becoming safety 
for the king of England, placed in the fidelity of such guards 
and champions! happy times, when braves and hucksters, the 
only contented members of his government, were thought the 
fittest and the faithfullest to defend his person against the dis¬ 
contents of a parliament and all good men ! Were those the 
chosen ones to “ preserve reverence to him,” while he entered 
u unassured,” and full of suspicions, into his great and faithful 
council! Let God then and the world judge, whether the 
cause were not in his own guilty and unwarrantable doings: 
the house of commons, upon several examinations of this 


* Respecting the king’s going into the city, to give the aldermen and 
common-council an account of his conduct towards the commons, there is 
some variation in the several historians. Clarendon says; “ In his passage 
through the city, the rude people flocked together, and cried out, * Privilege 
of parliament! privilege of parliament! ’ some of them pressing very near 
his own coach, and amongst the rest one calling out with a very loud voice, 
‘To your tents, O Israel!’” ( History, si. 131.) Rushworth, (Historical 
Collections , i. 479,) says that one Walker threw a pamphlet , entitled “ To 
your tents, O Israel! ” into the king’s coach. Be this as it may, his reception 
in the city was extremely cold and unsatisfactory, and he returned in anger 
and dejection to Whitehall.—E d. 
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business, declared it sufficiently proved, that the coming <h 
those soldiers, papists and others, with the king, was to take 
away some of their members; and in case of opposition or 
denial, to have fallen upon the house in a hostile manner. 

This the king here denies; adding a fearful imprecation 
against his own life, “ if he purposed any violence or oppres¬ 
sion against the innocent, then,” saith he, “let the enemy 
prosecute my soul, and tread my life to the ground, and lay 
mine honour in the dust.” What need then more disputing? 
He appealed to God’s tribunal, and behold 1 God hath 
judged and done to him in the sight of all men according to 
the verdict of his own mouth: to be a warning to all kings 
hereafter how they use presumptuously the words and pro¬ 
testations of David, without the spirit and conscience of David. 
And the king’s admirers may here see their madness, to 
mistake this book for a monument of his worth and wisdom, 
whenas indeed it is his doomsday book; not like that of 
William the Norman, his predecessor, but the record and 
memorial of his condemnation; and discovers whatever hath 
befallen him to have been hastened on from divine justice by 
the rash and inconsiderate appeal of his own lips. But what 
evasions, what pretences, though never so unjust and empty, 
will he refuse in matters more unknown, and more involved 
in the mists and intricacies of state, who, rather than not jus¬ 
tify himself in a thing so generally odious, can flatter his 
integrity with such frivolous excuses against the manifest dis¬ 
sent of all men, whether enemies, neuters, or friends? But 
God and his judgments have not been mocked; and good 
men may well perceive what a distance there was ever like to 
be between him and his parliament, and perhaps between him 
and all amendment, who for one good deed, though but con¬ 
sented to, asks God forgiveness; and from his worst deeds 
done, takes occasion to insist upon his righteousness 1 


CHAPTER IV. 

Upon the Insolency of the Tumults . 

Wk have here, I must confess, a neat and well-couched 
invective against tumults, expressing a true fear of them in 
the author; but yet so handsomely composed, and withal so 
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feelingly, that, to make a royal comparison, I believe Relio- 
boam the son of Solomon could not nave composed it better. 
Yet Rehoboam had more cause to inveigh against them; for 
they had stoned his tribute-gatherer, and perhaps had as little 
spared his own person, had lie not with all speed betaken him 
to his char ; ot. But this king hath stood the worst of them 
in his own house without danger, when his coach and horses, 
in a panic fear, have been to seek: which argues, that the 
tumults at Whitehall were nothing so dangerous as those at 
Sechem. 

But the matter here considerable,* is not whether the king 
or his household rhetorician have made a pithy declamation 
against tumults; but first, whether these were tumults or not; 
next, if they were, whether the king himself did not cause 
them. Let us examine therefore how things at that time stood. 
The king, as before hath been proved, having both called this 
parliament unwillingly, and as unwillingly from time to time 
condescended to their several acts, carrying on a disjoint and 
private interest of his own, and not enduring to be so crossed 
and overswayed, especially in the executing of his chief and 
boldest instrument, the deputy of Ireland, first tempts the 
English army, with no less reward than the spoil of London, 
to come up and destroy the parliament. That being discovered 
by some of the officers, who, though bad enough, yet abhorred 
so foul a deed; the king, hardened in his purpose, tempts 
them the second time at Burrow bridge, promises to pawn his 
jewels for them, and that they should be met and assisted 
(would they but march on) with a gross body of horse under 
the Earl of Newcastle, He tempts them yet the third time, 
though after discoveiy, and his own abjuration to have ever 
tempted them, as is affirmed in the declaration of “ No more 
addresses/’ Neither this succeeding, he turns him next to the 
Scotch army, and by his own credential letters given to O’Neal 
and Sir John Henderson, baits his temptation with a richer 
reward; not only to have the sacking of London, but four 
northern counties to be made Scottish, with jewels of great 
value to be given in pawn the while. 

But neither would the Scots, for any promise of reward, be 
brought to such an execrable and odious treachery: but with 
much honesty gave notice of the king’s design both to the par- 
* This is, “ to be considered.” —Ed. 
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lianimt and city of London. The parliament moreover had 
intelligence, and the people could not but discern, that there 
was a bitter and malignant party grown up now to such a 
boldness, as to give out insolent and threatening speeches 
against the parliament itself Besides this, the rebellion in 
Ireland was now broke out; and a conspiracy in Scotland 
had been made, while the king was there, against some chief 
members of that parliament; great numbers here of unknown 
and suspicious persons resorted to the city. 

The king, being returned from Scotland, presently dis¬ 
misses that guard, which the parliament thought necessary in 
the midst of so many dangers to have about them, and puts 
another guard in their place, contrary to the privilege of that 
high court, and by such a one commanded as made them no 
less doubtful of the guard itself. Which they therefore, upon 
some ill effects thereof first found, discharge; deeming it more 
safe to sit free, though without guard, in open danger, than 
enclosed with a suspected safety. The people, therefore, lest 
their worthiest and most faithful patriots, who had exposed 
themselves for the public, and whom they saw now left naked, 
should want aid, or be deserted in the midst of these dangers, 
came in multitudes, though unarmed, to witness their fidelity 
and readiness in case of any violence offered to the parliament 
The king, both envying to see the people’s love thus devolved 
on another object, and doubting lest it might utterly disable 
him to do with parliaments as lie was wont, sent a message 
into the city forbidding such resorts. 

The parliament also, both by what was discovered to them, 
and what they saw in a malignant party, (some of which had 
already drawn blood in a fray or two at the court-gate, and 
even at their own gate in Westminster-hall,) conceiving 
themselves to be still in danger where they sate, sent a most 
reasonable and just petition to the king, that a guard might 
be allowed them out of the city, whereof the king’s own 
chamberlain, the Earl of Essex, might have command; 
it being the right of inferior courts to make choice of their 
own guard. This the king refused to do; and why he re¬ 
fused the very next day made manifest: for on that day. it 
was that he sallied out from Whitehall, with those trusty 
myrmidons, to block up or give assault to the house of com¬ 
mons. He had, besides all this, begun to fortify his court, 
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and entertained armed men not a few; who, standing at his 
palace gate, reviled, and with drawn swords wounded many 
of the people, as they went by unarmed, and in a peaceable 
manner, whereof some died. * The passing by of a multi¬ 
tude, though neither to St. George’s feast, nor to a tilting, 
certainly of itself was no tumult; the expression of their 
loyalty and steadfastness to the parliament, whose lives and 
safeties by more than slight rumours they doubted to be 
in danger, was no tumult. If it grew to be so, the cause 
was in the king himself and his injurious retinue, who, 
both by hostile preparations in the court, and by actual 
assailing of the people, gave them just cause to defend 
themselves. 

Surely those unarmed and petitioning people needed not 
have been so formidable to any, but to such whose con¬ 
sciences misgave them how ill they had deserved of the 
people; and first began to injure them, because they justly 
feared it/rom them ; and then ascribe that to popular tu¬ 
mult, which was occasioned by tjieir own provoking. And 
that the king was so emphatical and elaborate on this theme 
against tumults, and expressed with such a vehemence his 
hatred of them, will redound less perhaps than he was aware 
to the commendation of his government. For, besides that 

• Upon the subject of these “ tumults” we find, in the “ Vindiciae Caro¬ 
line,” a very ludicrous passage, with which the reader will be amused. 
“ And now from the whole let any indifferent man say for me, first, whether 
these disorderly proceedings were not tumults ; and next, if they grew to be 
so, how the king can be said to be the cause of them himself. For though 
those hostile preparations, and actual assailing the people, which our an¬ 
swerer says, gave them just cause to defend themselves, might, perhaps, have 
been somewhat in the case if those people had not been the aggressors; 
yet, when, as himself confesses, the king had sent a message into the city 
forbidding such resorts, what made they there ? Nor can these hostile 
preparations, and actual assailing the people, be other than what the Lord 
Mayor, &c., in their petition to the king, represent, viz. this fortifying 
Whitehall, and the wounding some citizens: which his majesty thus an¬ 
swers, that, as to the former, his person was in danger by such a disorderly 
conflux of people; and withal urges their seditious language, even at his 
palace-gates : and for the other, that if any one were wounded, it was 
through their evil misdemeanors. And therefore, to moke it no more than 
the case of a common person; every man's house is his castle; and if a 
confused dub-rabble gather about it, cum kicklt et fritkis ct horribik tonitu ., 
the gentleman of the house commands his servants to beat them off, and in 
doing it some of the assailants are wounded; nay, put it further, killed* 
And what can the law make of it ? ” (p. 48, 49 .)—Ed. 
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in good government? they happen seldom est,* and rise not 
without cause, if they prove extreme and pernicious, they 
were never counted so to monarchy,! but to monarchical ty¬ 
ranny; and extremes one with another are at most antipathy. 
If then the king so extremely stood in fear of tumults, the 
inference will endanger him to be the other extreme. Thus 
far the occasion ot this discourse against tumults: now to 
the discourse itself, voluble enough, and full of sentence, but 
that, for the most part, either specious rather than solid, or 
to his cause nothing pertinent. 

“ He never thought anything more to presage the mis¬ 
chiefs that ensued, than those tumults.” Then was his fore¬ 
sight but short, and much mistaken. Those tumults were 
hut the mild effects of an evil and injurious reign ; not signs 
of mischiefs to come, but seeking relief for mischiefs past: 
those signs were to be read more apparent in his rage and 
purposed revenge of those free expostulations and clamours 
of the people against his lawless government. “ Not any¬ 
thing,” saith he, " portends more God’s displeasure against 
a nation, than when he suffers the clamours of the vulgar to 
pass all bounds of law and reverence to authority.” It por¬ 
tends rather his displeasure against a tyrannous king, whose 
proud throne he intends to overturn by that contemptible 
vulgar; the sad erics and oppressions of whom his loyalty 
regarded not. As*for that supplicating people, they did no 
hurt either to law or authority, but stood for it rather in the 
parliament against whom they feared would violate it. 

“ That they invaded the honour and freedom of the two 
houses,” is his own officious accusation, not seconded by the 
parliament, who, had they seen cause, were themselves best able 
to complain. And if they u shook and menaced” any, they 

* Socrates used to say that a groom who, being intrusted with a stud of 
gentle manageable horses, should, by his ignorance and want of skill, render 
them vicious and unruly, would well deserve all the kicks he might happen 
to get from them. So among mankind, people seldom rebel against those 
who promote their happiness ; nor are there any persons so ignorant as not 
to know when they are well and happily governed.— Ed. 

t Here, as everywhere else, Milton distinguishes constitutional from, 
absolute monarchy. Towards the former, though openly preferring a com¬ 
monwealth, he expresses no hostility, regarding it as one of those forms of 
just and lawfril government under which, if well administered, a nation 
may be flourishing and happy.—E d. 
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were sucli as had more relation to the court than to the com¬ 
monwealth ; enemies, not patrons of the people. But if their 
petitioning unarmed were ail invasion of both houses, what 
was his entrance into the house of commons, besetting it with 
armed men? In what condition then was the honour and 
freedom of that house ? “ They forebore not rude deport¬ 

ments, contemptuous words and actions, to himself and. his 
court.” It was more wonder, having heard what treacherous 
hostility he had designed against the city and his whole 
kingdom, that they forbore to handle him as people in their 
rage have handled tyrants heretofore for less offences. 

“They were not a short ague, but a fierce quotidian 
fever.” He indeed may best sav it, who most felt it; for 
the shaking was within him, and it shook him, by his own 
description, “ worse than a storm, worse than an earth¬ 
quake;” Belshazzar’s palsy. Had not worse fears, terrors, 
and envies made within him that commotion, how could a 
multitude of his subjects, armed with no other weapon than 
petitions, have shaken all his joints with such a terrible ague? 
Yet that the parliament should entertain the least fear of bad 
intentions from him or his party he endures not; but would 
persuade us, that “ men scare themselves and others without 
cause: ” for he thought fear would be to them a kind of ar¬ 
mour, and his design was, if it were possible, to disarm all, 
especially of a wise fear and suspicion**, for that he knew 
would find weapons. 

He goes on therefore with vehemence, to repeat the mis¬ 
chiefs done by these tumults. u They first petitioned, then 
protested; dictate next, and lastly overawe the parliament. 
They removed obstructions, they purged the houses, cast out 
rotten members.” If there were a man of iron, such as 
Talus, by our poet Spenser is feigned to be, the page of 
Jus t ice, who with his iron flail could do all this, and expe¬ 
ditiously, without those deceitful forms and circumstances of 
law, worse thun ceremonies in religion; I say, God send it 
done, whether by one Talus, or by a thousand. 

' “ But they subdued the men of conscience in parliament, 

backed and abetted all seditious and schismaticai proposals 
against government, ecclesiastical and civil.” Now we may 
perceive the root of his hatred, whence it springs. It was 
not the king’s grace, or princely goodness, but this iron flail, 
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the people, that drove the bishops out of their baronies, out 
of their cathedrals, out of the lords’ house, out of their copes 
and surplices, and all those papistical innovations, threw 
down the high-commission ana star-chamber, gave us a tri¬ 
ennial parliament, and what we most desired; in revenge 
whereof he now so bitterly inveighs against them ; these are 
those seditious and schismatical proposals then by him con¬ 
descended to as acts of grace, now of another name ; which 
declares him, touching matters of church and state, to have 
been no other man in the deepest of his solitude, than he wa9 
before at the highest of his sovereignty. 

But this was not the worst of these tumults: they played 
the hasty “ midwives, and would not stay the ripening, but 
went straight to ripping up, and forcibly cut out abortive 
votes.” They would not stay perhaps the Spanish demur¬ 
ring, and putting off such wholesome acts and counsels, as 
the politic cabinet at Whitehall had no mind to. But all 
this is complained here as done to the parliament, and yet 
w’e heard not the parliament at that time complain of any 
violence from the people, but from him. Wnerefore in¬ 
trudes he to plead the cause of parliament against the people, 
while the parliament was pleading their own cause against 
him ; and against him were forced to seek refuge of the 
people ? It is plain then, that those confluxes and resorts 
interrupted not the parliament, nor by them were thought tu¬ 
multuous, but by him only and bis court faction. 

“ But what good man had not rather want anything he 
most desired for the public good, than attain it by such un¬ 
lawful and irreligious means?” As much as to say, had 
not rather sit still, and let his country be tyrannized, than 
that the people, finding no other remedy, should stand up 
like men, and demand their rights and liberties. This is the 
artificialist piece of finesse to persuade men into slavery that 
the wit of court could have invented. But hear how much 
better the moral of this lesson would befit the teacher. 
What good man had not rather want a boundless and arbi¬ 
trary power, and those fine flowers of the crown, called pre¬ 
rogatives, than for them to use force and perpetual vexatioji 
to his faithful subjects, nay, to wade for them through blood 
and civil war? So that this and the whole bundle of those 
following sentences may be applied better to the convince- 
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ment of bis own violent courses, than of those pretended 
tumults. 

“ Who were the chief demagogues to send for those tu¬ 
mults, some alive are not ignorant.” Setting aside the 
affrightment of this goblin word ; for the king, l>v bis leave, 
cannot coin English, as be could money, to be current, (and 
it is believed this wording was above his known style and 
orthography, and accuses the whole composure to be con¬ 
scious of some other author,*) yet if the people were sent, for, 
emboldened and directed by those demagogues, who, saving 
his Greek, were good patriots, and by bis own confession 
“ men of some repute for parts and piety,” it helps well to 
assure us there was both urgent cause, and the less danger 
of their coming. 

M Complaints were made, yet no redress could be obtained.” 
The parliament also complained of what danger they sat in 
from another party, and demanded of him a gunrd; but it 
was not granted. What marvel then if it cheered them to see 
some store of their friends, and in the Roman, not the pet¬ 
tifogging sense, their clients so near about them ! a defence 
due by nature both from whom it was offered, and to whom, 
as due as to their parents; though the court stormed and 
fretted to see such honour given to them, who were then best 
fathers of the commonwealth. And both the parliament 
and people complained, and demanded justice for those as¬ 
saults, if not murders, done at his own doors by that crew of 
rufflers; but he, instead of doing justice on them, justified 
and abetted them in what they uid, as in his public answer 
to a petition from the city may be read. Neither is it 
slightly to be passed over, that in the very place where 
blood was first drawn in this cause, at the beginning of all 
that followed, there was his own blood shed bv the execu¬ 
tioner: according to that sentence of divine justice, “ In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs 
lick thy blood, even thine.” 

From hence he takes occasion to excuse that improvident 
ahd fatal error of his absenting from the parliament. “ When 
he found that no declaration of the bishops could take place 
against those tumults.” Was that worth his considering 

* Another glance at the authorship of Dr. Gauden. Others have re¬ 
marked that Charles the First’s style was more simple and plain.— Ed. 
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that foolish and self-undoing declaration of twelve cipher 
bishops,* who were immediately appeached of treason for 
that audacious declaring? The bishops peradventure were 
now and then pulled by the rochets, and deserved another 
kind of pulling; hut w r hat amounted this to u the fear of his 
own person in the streets?” Did he not the very next day 
after his irruption into the house of commons, than which 
nothing had more exasperated the people, go in his coach 
unguarded into the city ? Did he receive the least affront, 
much less violence, in any of the streets, hut rather humble 
demeanours and supplications? Hence may be gathered, 
that however in his own guiltiness he might have justly 
feared, yet that he knew the people so full of awe and rever¬ 
ence to his person, as to dare commit himself single among 
the thickest of them, at a time when he had most provoked 
them. 

Besides, in Scotland they had handled the bishops in a 
more robustious manner: Edihburgh had been full of tu¬ 
mults ; two armies from thence had entered England against 
him : yet after all this he was not fearful, hut very forward 
to take so long a journey to Edinburgh ; which argues first, 
as did also his rendition afterward to the Scots army, that to 
England he continued still, as he w as indeed, a stranger, and 
full of diffidence; to the Scots only a native king, in his 

* Clarendon, how adverse soever to the parliament, cannot forbear con¬ 
demning the conduct of the twelve bbhops, who, he says, were urged for¬ 
ward in their foolish career by Archbishop Williams. He is careful, in¬ 
deed, to add that, by the sending of these refractory prelates to the Tower, 
“ the reverence and veneration that formerly had been entertained for par¬ 
liaments” were greatly lessened; all the while admitting “ the inducrction 
of those bishops, swayed by the pride and passion of that archbishop, in 
applying that tetnedy at a time when they saw all forms and rules of judg¬ 
ment impetuously declined, and the power of their adversaries so great, 
that the laws themselves submitted to their oppression ; that they should, 
in such a storm, when the best pilot was at his prayers, and the card and 
compass lost, without the advice of one mariner, put themselves in such a 
cockboat, and to be severed from the good ship, gave that scandal and offence 
to all those who passionately desired to preserve their function, that they 
had no compassion, or regard of their persons, or what became of them ; 
insomuch as in the whole debate in the house of commons, there was 
only one gentleman who spoke on their behalf, and said ‘he did not ba- 
lieve they were guilty of high-treason, but that they were stark mad; and 
therefore desired they might be sent to Bedlam.’ ( History , <§r., ii. 120, 
121.)—Ed. 
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confidence, though not in his dealing towards them. It 
shows us next beyond doubting, that all this his fear of tu¬ 
mults was but a mere colour and occasion taken of his 
resolved absence from the parliament, for some end not diffi¬ 
cult to be guessed. And those instances, wherein valour is 
not to be questioned for not “ scuffling with the sea, or an 
undisciplined rabble,” are but subservient to carry on the 
solemn iest of his fearing tumults; if they discover not 
withal the true reason why he departed, only to turn his 
slashing at the court-gate to slaughtering in the field ; his 
disorderly bickering to an orderly invading; which was no¬ 
thing else but a more orderly disorder. 

“Some suspected and affirmed that he meditated a war 
when he went first from Whitehall.” And they were not 
the worst heads that did so, nor did any of his former acts 
weaken him to that, as he alleges for himself; or if they had, 
they clear him only for the time of passing them, not for 
whatever thoughts might come after into his mind. Former 
actions of improvidence or fear, not with him unusual, can¬ 
not absolve him of all after meditations. He goes on pro¬ 
testing his “ no intention to have left Whitehall,” had these 
horrid tumults given him but fair quarter ; as if he himself, 
his wife, and children had been in peril. But to this enough 
hath been answered. “ Had this parliament, as it was in its 
first election,” namelv, with the lord and baron bishops, 
“ sat full and free,” lie doubts not but all had gone well. 
What warrant this of his to us, whose not doubting was all 
good men’s greatest doubt? “He was resolved to hear 
reason, and to consent so far as he could comprehend.” A 
hopeful resolution ! what if his reason were found by oft 
experience to comprehend nothing beyond his own ad¬ 
vantages ; was this a reason fit to be intrusted with the com¬ 
mon good of three nations? But,” saith he, “as swine are 
to gardens, so are tumults to parliaments.” This the parlia¬ 
ment, had they found it so, could best have told us. In the 
meanwhile, who knows not that one great hog may do as 
mpch mischief in a garden as many little swine f 

“ He was sometimes prone to think, that had he called 
this last parliament to any other place in England, the sad' 
consequences might have been prevented.” But change of 
air changes not the mind. Was not his first parliumeut at 
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Oxford dissolved after two subsidies given him, and no 
justice received ? Was not his last in the same place, where 
they sat with as much freedom, as much quiet from tumults, 
as they could desire; a parliament, both in his account and 
their own, consisting of all his friends, that fled after him, 
and suffered for him, and yet by him nicknamed and cashiered 
for a “ mongrel parliament, that vexed his queen with their 
base and mutinous motions,” as his cabinet-letter tells us? 
Whereby the world may see plainly, that no shifting of 
place, no sifting of members to his own mind, no number, 
no paucity, no freedom from tumults, could ever bring his 
arbitrary wilfulness, and tyrannical designs, to brook the 
least shape or similitude, the least counterfeit of a parlia¬ 
ment. Finally, instead of praying for his people as a good 
king should do, he prays to be delivered from them, as 
“ from wild beasts, inundations, and raging seas, that had 
overborne all loyalty, modesty, laws, justice, and religion.” 
God save the people from such intercessors! 


CHAPTER V. 

Upon the Bill for Triennial Parliaments , and for 
settluig this, fyc. 

The bill for a triennial parliament was but the third part 
of one good step toward that which in times past was our 
annual right. The other bill for settling this parliament was 
new indeed, but at that time very necessary ; and, in the 
king’s own words, no more than what the world “ was fully 
confirmed he might in justice, reason, honour, and conscience 
grant themfor to that end he affirms to have done it. 

But whereas he attributes the passing of them to bis own 
act of grace and willingness, (as his manner is to make vir¬ 
tues of his necessities,) and giving to himself all the praise, 
heaps ingratitude upon the parliament, a little memory will 
set the clean contrary before us ; that for those beneficial acts 
we owe what we owe to the parliament, but to his granting 
them neither praise nor thanks. The first bill granted much 
less than two former statutes vet in force by Edward the 
Third; that a parliament should be called every year, or 
oftener, if need were; nay, from a far ancienter law-book, 
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called the “ Mirror,” it is affirmed in a late treatise c& *ed 
u Rights of the Kingdom;”* that parliaments by our old 
laws ought twice a year to be at London. From twice in 
one year to once in three years, it may be soon cast up how 
great a loss we fell into of our ancient liberty by that act, 
which in the ignorant and slavish minds we then were, was 
thought a great purchase. 

Wisest men perhaps were contented (for the present, at 
least) by this act to have recovered parliaments, which were 
then upon the brink of danger to be for ever lost. And this 
is that which the king preaches here for a special token of 
his princely favour, to nave abridged and overreached the 
people five parts in six what their due was, both by ancient 
statute and originally. And thus the taking from us all but 
a triennial remnant of that English freedom which our fathers 
left us double, in a fair annuity enrolled, is set out, and 9old 
to us here for the gracious and oyer-liberal giving of a new 
enfranchisement. How little, may we think, did lie ever 
give us, who in the bill of his pretended givings writes 
down imprimis that benefit or privilege once in three years 
given us, which by so giving he more than twice every year 
illegally took from us : such givers as give single to take 
away sixfold, be to our enemies ! for certainly this common¬ 
wealth, if the statutes of our ancestors be worth aught, 
would have found it hard and hazardous to thrive under the 
damage of such a guileful liberality. 

The other act was so necessary, that nothing in the power 
of man more seemed to be the stay and support of ail things 
from that steep ruin to which he had nigh brought them, 
than that act obtained. He had by his ill-stewardship, and, 
to say no worse, the needless raising of two armies, intended 
for a civil war, beggared both himself and the public; and 
besides had left us upon the score of his needy enemies for 
what it cost them in their own defence against him. To dis¬ 
engage him and the kingdom great sums were to be bor¬ 
rowed, which would never have been lent, nor could ever be 
repaid, had the king chanced to dissolve this parliament as 
heretofore. The errors also of his government had brought 
the kingdom to such extremes, as were incapable of all re- 

* Written by Sir Ralph Sadleir, a small thin quarto, full of learning, 
bat ill arranged.—*E d. 
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covery without the absolute continuance of a parliament. It 
had been else in vain to go about the settling of so great 
distempers, if he, who first caused the malady, might, when 
he pleased, reject the remedy. Notwithstanding all which, 
that he granted both these acts unwillingly, and as a mere pas¬ 
sive instrument, was then visible even to most of those men 
who now will see nothing. 

At passing of the former act he himself concealed not his 
unwillingness; and testifying a general dislike of their ac¬ 
tions, which they then proceeded in with great approbation 
of the whole kingdom, he told them with a masterly brow, 
that “ by this act he had obliged them above what they had 
deserved,” and gave a piece of justice to the commonwealth 
six times short of his predecessors, as if he had been giving 
some boon or begged office to a sort of his desertless grooms. 

That he passed the latter act against his will, no man in 
reason can hold it questionable. For if the February before 
he made so dainty, and were so loath to bestow a parliament 
once in three years upon the nation, because this had so op¬ 
posed his courses, was it likely that the May following he 
should bestow willingly on this parliament an indissoluble 
sitting, when they had offended him much more by cutting 
short and impeaching of high-treason his chief favourites? 
It was his fear then, not his favour, w hich drew from him 
that act, lest the parliament, incensed by his conspiracies 
against them, about the same time discovered, should with 
the people have resented too heinously those his doings, if to 
the suspicion of their danger from him he had also added 
the denial of this only means to secure themselves. 

From these acts therefore in which he glories, and where¬ 
with so oft he upbraids the parliament, he cannot justly 
expect to reap aught but dishonour and dispraise; as 
being botli unwillingly granted, and one granting much less 
than was before allowed by statute, the other being a 
testimony of his violent and lawless custom, not only to 
break privileges, but whole parliaments; from which enor¬ 
mity they were constrained to bind him first of all his pre¬ 
decessors ; never any before him having given like causes of 
distrust and jealousy to his people. As for this parliament, 
how far he was from being advised by them as he ought, let 
his own words express. 

VOL. i. 2 A 
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He taxes them with “ undoing what they found well done 
and yet knows they undid nothing in the church, but lord bi¬ 
shops, liturgies, ceremonies, high-commission, judged worthy 
by all true protestants to be thrown out of the church. They 
undid nothing in the state but irregular and grinding courts, 
the main grievances to be removed ; and if these were the 
things which in his opinion they found well done, we may 
again from hence be informed with what unwillingness he 
removed them ; and that those gracious acts, whereof so 
frequently he makes mention, may be Englished more pro¬ 
perly acts of fear and dissimulation against his mind and 
conscience. 

The bill preventing dissolution of this parliament he calls 
"an unparelleled act, out of the extreme confidence that his 
subjects would not make ill use of it.” But was it not a 
greater confidence of the people, to put into ono man’s hand 
so great a power, till he abused it, as to summon and dis¬ 
solve parliaments ? He would be thanked for trusting them, 
and ought to thank them rather for trusting him: the trust 
issuing first from them, not from him. 

And that it was a mere trust, and not his prerogative, to 
call and dissolve parliaments at his pleasure; and that par¬ 
liaments were not to be dissolved, till all petitions were heard, 
all grievances redressed, is not only the assertion of this par¬ 
liament, hut of our ancient law-books, which aver it to he an 
unwritten law of common right, so engraven in the hearts 
of our ancestors, and by them so constantly enjoyed and 
claimed, as that it needed not enrolling. And if the Scots in 
their declaration could charge the king with breach of their 
laws for breaking up that parliament without their consent, 
while matters of greatest moment were depending; it were 
unreasonable to imagine, that the wisdom of England should 
be so wanting to itself through all ages, as not to provide bv 
some known law, written or unwritten, against the not call¬ 
ing, or the arbitrary dissolving, of parliaments; or that they 
•who ordained their summoning twice a year, or as oft as need 
required, did not tacitly enact also, that as necessity of affairs 
called them, so the same necessity should keep them undis¬ 
solved, till that were fully satisfied. 

Were it not for that, parliaments, and all the fruit and 
benefit we receive by having them, would turn soon to mere 
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abusion. It appears then, that if this bill of not dissolving 
were an unparalleled act, it was a known and common right, 
which our ancestors under other kings enjoyed as firmly as 
if it had been graven in marble; and that the infringement 
of this king first brought it into a written act: who now 
boasts that as a great favour done us, which his own less 
fidelity than was in former kings constrained us only of an 
old undoubted right to make a new written act. But what 
needed written nets, wbenas anciently it was esteemed part 
of his crown oath, not to dissolve parliaments till all griev¬ 
ances were considered ? whereupon the old “ Modi of Par¬ 
liament” calls it flat perjury, if he dissolve them before: as I 
find cited in a book mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter, to which and other law tractates I refer the more 
lawyerly mooting of this point, which is neither my element, 
nor my proper work here; since the hook which I have 
to answer, pretends reason, not authorities and quotations: 
and I hold reason to be the best arbitrator, and the law of 
law itself. 

It is true, that “good subjects think it not just, that the 
king’s condition should he worse by bettering theirs.” But 
then the king must not be at such a distance from the people 
in judging what is better and what worse; which might have 
been agreed, had lie known (for his own words condemn him) 
“as well with moderation to use, »as with earnestness to 
desire his own advantages.” “ A continual parliament, he 
thought, would keep the commonwealth in tune.” Judge, 
commonwealth! what proofs he gave, that this boasted pro¬ 
fession was ever in his thought. “ Some,” saith he, “ gave 
out, that I repented me of that settling act.” His own actions 
gave it out beyond all supposition; for doubtless it repented 
him to have established that by law, which he went about so 
soon alter to abrogate by the sword. 

He calls those acts, which he confesses “ tended to their 
good, not more princely than friendly contributions.” As if 
to do his duty were of courtesy, and the discharge of his 
trust a parcel of his liberality ; so nigh lost in his esteem was 
the birthright of our liberties, that to give them hack again 
upon demand, stood at the mercy of his contribution. “ He 
doubts not but the affections of his people will compensate 
his sufferings for those acts of confidence: ” and imputes his 

2 a 2 
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sufferings to a contrary cause. Not his confidence, but his 
distrust, was that which brought him to those sufferings, from 
the time that lie forsook his parliament; and trusted them 
never the sooner for what he tells “of their pietv and reli¬ 
gious strictness,” but rather hated them as puritans, whom 
he always sought to extirpate. 

He would have it believed, that “ to bind his hands by 
these acts, argued a very short foresight of things, and ex¬ 
treme fatuity of mind in him,” if he had meant a war. If 
we should conclude so, that were not the only argument: 
neither did it. argue that he meant peace; knowing that what 
he granted for the present out of fear, he might as soon repeal 
by force, watching his time; and deprive them the fruit of those 
acts, if his own designs, wherein he put his trust, took effect. 

Yet he complains, “ that the tumults threatened to abuse 
all acts of grace, and turn them into wantonness.” I would 
they had turned his wantonness into the grace of not abusing 
scripture. Was this becoming such a saint as they would 
make him, to adulterate those sacred words from the grace 
of God to the acts of his own grace? Herod was eaten up 
of worms for suffering others to compare his voice to the 
voice of God; but the borrower of this phrase gives much 
more cause of jealousy, that lie likened his own acts of grace 
to the acts of God’s grace. 

From profaneness he scarce comes off with perfect sense. “ I 
was not then in a capacity to make war,” therefore, “ I in¬ 
tended not.” “ I was notin a capacity,” therefore “ I could not 
have given my enemies greater advantage, than by so un- 
princely inconstancy to have scattered them by arms, whom 
but lately I had settled by parliament.” What place could 
there be for his inconstancy in that thing whereto lie was in 
no capacity ? Otherwise his inconstancy was not so un¬ 
wonted, or so nice, but that it would have easily found pre¬ 
tences to scatter those in revenge, whom he settled in fear. 

“ It bad been a course full of sin, as well as of hazard and 
dishonour.” True; but if those considerations withheld him 
not from other actions of like nature, how can we believe 
they were of strength sufficient to withhold him from this y 
And that they withheld him not, the event soon taught us. 
“ His letting some men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to cast him down headlong.” In 
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this simile we have himself compared to Christ, the parlia¬ 
ment to the devil, and his giving them that act of settling, 
to his letting them go up to the “ pinnacle of the temple/’ 
A tottering and giddy act rather than a settling. This was 
goodly use made of scripture in his solitudes: but it was no 
pinnacle of the temple, it was a pinnacle of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, from whence he and monarchy fell headlong together. 

He would have others see that “all the kingdoms of the 
world are not worth gaining by ways of sin which hazard 
the souland hath himself left nothing unhazarded to keep 
three. He concludes with sentences, that, rightly scanned, 
make not so much for him as against him, and confesses, 
that “the act of settling was no sin of his will; ” and we 
easily believe him, for it hath been clearly proved a sin of 
his unwillingness. With his orisons I meddle not, for he 
appeals to a high audit. This yet may be noted, that at his 
prayers he had before him the sad presage of his ill success, 
“as of a dark and dangerous storm, which never admitted 
his return to the port from whence he set out.” Yet his 
prayer-book no sooner shut, but other hopes flattered him ; 
and their flattering was his destruction. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Upon his Retirement from Westminstcf. 

The simile wherewith he begins I was about to have found 
fault with, as in a garb somewhat more poetical than for a 
statist: but meeting with many strains of like dress in other 
of his essays, and hearing him reported a more diligent 
reader of poets than of politicians, I began to think that the 
whole book might perhaps be intended a piece of poetry. 
The words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly; there 
wanted only rhyme, and that, they say, is bestowed upon it 
lately.* But to the argument. 

* This, probably, is a mere joke; but prefixed to the Eikon Basilike, 
we find a copy of verses, which, if really written by Charles I., prove that ho 
profited but little by the study of Shakspeare; for, in spite of a few poetical . 
expressions, this triplet ballad is upon the whole very sad stuff. lake the 
rest of the book, it smacks more of the cro&ier than the sceptre. It is en¬ 
titled, “ Majesty in Misery ; or. An Imploration to the King of Kings.” 
Written by his late majesty King Charles I., of blessed memory, during his 
captivity at Carisbrooke Castle, Anno Dorn. 104 a 
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u I stayed at Whitehall, till I was driven away by shame 
more than fear.” I retract not what I thought of the fic¬ 
tion, yet here, I must confess it lies too open. In his mes¬ 
sages and declarations, nay, in the whole chapter next but 
one before this, he affirms, that “ the danger wherein his 
wife, his children, and his own person” were by those tu¬ 
mults, was the main cause that drove him from Whitehall, 
and appeals ro God as witness: he affirms here that it was 
“ shame more than fear.” And Dighy, who knew his mind 
as well as any, tells his new-listed guard, “ that the principal 
cause of his majesty’s going thence was to save them from 
being trod in the dirt.” From whence we may discern what 
false and frivolous excuses are avowed for truth, either in 
those declarations, or in this penitential book. 

Our forefathers were of that courage and severity of zeal 
to justice and their native liberty, against the proud contempt 
and misrule of their kings, that when Richard the Second 
departed but from a committee of lords, who sat preparing 
matter for the parliament not yet assembled, to the removal 
of liis evil counsellors, they first vanquished and put to flight 
Robert de Yere, his chief favourite; and then, coming up to 
London with a huge army, required the king, then with¬ 
drawn for fear, but no further off than the Tower, to come to 
Westminster. Which he refusing, they told him flatly, that 
unless he came they would choose another. So high a 
crime it was accounted then for kings to absent themselves, 
not from a parliament, w hich none ever durst, but from any 
meeting of his peers and counsellors, which did but tend to¬ 
wards a parliament. Much less would they have suffered, 
that a king, for such trivial and various pretences, one while 
for fear of tumults, another while “ for shame to see them,” 
should leave his regal station, and the whole kingdom bleed¬ 
ing to death of those wounds, which his own unskilful and 
perverse government had inflicted. 

Shame then it was that drove him from the parliament, 
but the shame of what? Was it the shame of his manifold 
errors and misdeeds, and to see how weakly he had played 
the king? No; “ but to see the barbarous rudeness of those 
tumults to demand anything/'* We have started here ano¬ 
ther, and I believe the truest cause of his deserting the par¬ 
liament. The worst and strangest of that “ Anything,” 
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which the people then demanded, was but the unlording of 
bishops, and expelling them the house, and the reducing 
of church-discipline to a conformity with other protestant 
churches; this was the barbarism of those tumults: and 
that he might avoid the granting of those honest and pious 
demands, as well demanded by the parliament as the people, 
for this very cause more than for fear, by his own confession 
here, he left the city; and in a most tempestuous season 
forsook the helm and steerage of the commonwealth. This 
was that terrible “ Anything,” from which his conscience 
and his reason chose to run, rather than not deny. To be 
importuned the removing of evil counsellors, and other 
grievances in church and state, was to him “ an intolerable 
oppression.” If the people’s demanding were so burden¬ 
some to him, what was his denial and delay of justice to 
them ? 

But as the demands of his people were to him a burden 
and oppression, so was the advice of his parliament esteemed 
a bondage ; “ Whose agreeing votes,” as he affirms, “ were 
not by any law or reason conclusive to his judgment.” For 
the law, it ordains a parliament to advise him in his great 
affairs; but if it ordain also, that the single judgment of a 
king shall out-balance all the wisdom of his parliament, it 
ordains that which frustrates the end of its own ordaining. 
For where the king’s judgment may dissent, to the destruc¬ 
tion, as it may happen, both of himself and the kingdom, 
their advice, and no further, is a most insufficient and frus- 
traneous means to be provided by law in cases of so high 
concernment. And where the main and principal law of com¬ 
mon preservation against tyranny is left so fruitless and infirm, 
there it must needs follow, that all lesser laws are to their 
several ends and purposes much more weak and ineffectual. 
For that nation would deserve to be renowned and chronicled 
for folly and stupidity, that should by law provide force 
against private and petty wrongs, advice only against ty¬ 
ranny and public ruin. 

It being therefore most unlike a law, to ordain a remedy 
so slender and unlaw like, to be the utmost means of alt 
public safety or prevention, as advice is, which may at any 
time be rejected by the sole judgment of one man, the king, 
and so unlike the law of England, which lawyers say is the 
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quintessence of reason and mature wisdom; we may con¬ 
clude, that the king's negative voice was never any law, but 
an absurd and reasonless custom, begotten and grown up 
either from the flattery of basest times, or the usurpation of 
immoderate princes. Thus much to the law of it, by a 
better evidence than rolls and records—reason. But is it 
possible he should pretend also to reason, that the judgment 
of one man, not as a wise or good man, but as a king, and 
ofttimes a wilful, proud, and wicked king, should outweigh 
the prudence and all the virtue of an elected parliament ? 
What an abusive thing were it then to summon parliaments, 
that by the major part of voices greatest matters may be 
there debated and resolved, wdienas one single voice after 
that shall dash all their resolutions ? 

He attempts to give a reason why it should: “ Because 
the whole parliaments represent not him in any kind.” But 
mark how little he advances ; for if the parliament represent 
the whole kingdom, as is sure enough they do, then doth the 
king represent only himself; and if a king without his king¬ 
dom be in a civil sense nothing, then without or against the 
representative of his whole kingdom, he himself represents 
nothing; and by consequence his judgment and his negative 
iB as good as nothing. And though we should allow him to 
be something, yet not equal or comparable to the whole 
kingdom, and so neither to them who represent it; much 
less that one syllable of his breath put into the scales should 
be more ponderous than the joint voice and efficacy of a 
whole parliament, assembled by election, and endued with 
the plenipotence of a free nation, to make laws, not to be 
denied laws; and with no more but “ no! ” a sleeveless 
reason, in the most pressing times of danger and disturbance 
to be sent home frustrate and remediless. 

Yet here he maintains, u to be no further hound to agree 
with the votes of both houses, than he sees them to agree 
with the will of God, with his just rights as a king, and the 
general good of his people.” As to the freedom of his agree¬ 
ing or not agreeing, limited with due bounds, no man repre¬ 
hends it; this is the question here, or the miracle ratner, 
why his only not agreeing should lay a negative bar and in¬ 
hibition upon that which is agreed to by a whole parliament, 
though never so conducing to the public good or safety ? To 
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know the will of God better than his whole kingdom, whence 
should he have it ? Certainly Ins court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers* was but a bad school. 
To judge of his own rights could not. belong to him, who had 
no right by law in any court to judge of so much as felony or 
treason, being held a party in both these cases, much more in 
this; and his rights however should give place to the general 
good, for which end all his rights were given him. 

Lastly, to suppose a clearer insight and discerning of the 
general good, allotted to his own singular judgment, than to 
the parliament and all the people, and from that self-opinion 
of discerning, to deny them that good which they, being all 
freemen, seek earnestly and call for, is an arrogance, and in¬ 
iquity beyond imagination rude and unreasonable; they un¬ 
doubtedly having most authority to judge of the public good, 
who for that purpose are chosen out and sent by the people 

* To declaim against the vices of courtiers, when those brought up 
among them, and who share their failings, describe and condemn them as 
the worst of mankind, were a pure waste of indignation, which should be 
reserved for those on whom contempt cannot fall. The sons of Clarendon, 
who touched as gingerly as their father on the faults of princes, and even 
in treating of courtiers seemed to fear the consequences of pluin-speaking, 
dwell, nevertheless, in general terms, upon the base flattery and compli¬ 
ance by which monarchs are too commonly surrounded. “ Snaderc prin- 
cipi quod oporteat, mugni laboris ; asscututio ergu pi incipcrn qncmcunque sine 
affectu peragitur , was a saying of Tacitus, and one of those that is per¬ 
petually verified. For we see, in all times, how compliance and flattery 
gets the better of honesty and plain-dealing. All men indeed love best 
those that dispute not with them ; a misfortune, whilst it is among private 
persons, thot is not so much taken notice of; but it becomes remarkable 
and grows a public calamity, when this uncomely obsequiousness is practised 
towards great princes , who arc apt to mistake it J or duty , and to prefer it be¬ 
fore such advice as is really good for their serviced (Preface to Clarendon's 
History , i. p. 14.) Here the reader will perceive that “ great princes'* 
does not mean princes with great qualities, but who happen to govern 
great nations; for, were they truly great, the pitiful creatures that buz* 
about a court would never, by their “ uncomely obsequiousness/’ be able 
to impose upon their intellects. In the above passage the court glanced at 
is that of Charles I., of which Warburton says—Every now and then a 
story comes out which shows the court to have been exceedingly tyrannical, 
and abates all our wonder at the rage and malice of those that had been 
oppressed by it. It is a moot point which did the king most mischief, his, 
court servants, whom he unreasonably indulged, or his country subjects, 
whom he as unreasonably oppressed. Gratitude had not the same influence 
on the affections of his servants, which thirst of revenge had on those who 
had been oppressed by their master.”—E d, 
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to advise him. And if it may be in him to see oft u the major 
part of them not in the right,” had it not been more his mo¬ 
desty, to have doubted their seeing him more often in the 
wrong ? 

He passes to another reason of his denials : “ Because of 
some men’s hydropic unsatiableness, and thirst of asking, 
the more they drank, whom no fountain of regal bounty * was 
able to overcome.” A comparison more properly bestowed on 
those that came to guzzle in his wine-cellar, than on a free¬ 
born people that came to claim in parliament their rights and 
liberties, which a king ought therefore to grant, because of 
right demanded ; not to deny them for fear his bounty should 
be exhausted, which in these demands (to continue the same 
metaphor) was not so much as broached ; it being his duty, 
not his bounty, to grant these things. He who thus refuses 
to give us law, in that refusal gives us another law, which is 
his will, another name also, and another condition; of free¬ 
men to become his vassals. 

Putting oft’ the courtier, he now puts on the philosopher, 
and sententiously disputes to this effect, “ that reason ought 
to be used to men, force and terror to beasts; that he de¬ 
serves to be a slave, who captivates the rational sovereignty 
of his soul and liberty of his will to compulsion ; that he 
would not forfeit that freedom, which cannot be denied him 
as a king, because it belongs to him as a man and a Christian, 
though to preserve his kingdom ; but rather die enjoying the 
empire of his soul, than live in such a vassalage as not to 
use his reason and conscience, to like or dislike as a king.” 
Which words, of themselves, as far as they are sense, good 
and philosophical, yet in the mouth of him, who, to engross 

• This cant about the bounty of despots is sure to be found in the mouth 
of every advocate for arbitrary power. Hume, speaking of the insurrection 
of the Norman barons, observes that those foreigners owed everything they 
possessed to the king’s bounty ; meaning evidently to tax them with ingra¬ 
titude. But who put it into the Bastard’s power to be bountiful ? Or how 
can that be called bounty which is earned by toil and long services ? It 
was the valour and fidelity of those barons that had enabled the Conqueror 
to distribute the wealth of England; and they had a right to share in the 
distribution. The king, therefore, gave them but their due; and they con¬ 
sequently owed him no obligation, or the obligation was mutual. In fact, 
the historian himself immediately proceeds to Bhow how the tyrannical 
conduct of the king had alienated the affections of his companions in arms. 
—Ed. 
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this common liberty to himself would tread down all other 
men into the condition of slaves and boasts, they quite lose 
their commendation. He confesses a rational sovereignty of 
soul and freedom of will in every man, and yet with an im¬ 
plicit repugnancy would have his reason the sovereign of that 
sovereignty, and would captivate and make useless that na¬ 
tural freedom of will in all other men hut himself. 

But them that yield him this obedience he so well rewards, 
as to pronounce them worthy to be slaves. They who have 
lost all to be his subjects, may stoop and take up the reward. 
What that freedom is, which “ cannot bo denied him as a 
king, because it belongs to him as a man and a Christian/’ 
I understand not. If it be his negative voice, it concludes all 
men, who have not such a negative as his against a whole 
parliament, to be neither men nor Christians: and what was 
no himself then, all this while that we denied it him as a king? 
Will he say, that he enjoyed within himself the less freedom 
for that ? Might not he, both as a man and as a Christian, 
have reigned within himself in full sovereignty of soul, no 
man repining, hut that his outward and imperious will must 
invade the civil liberties of a nation?* Did we therefore not 
permit him to use his reason or his conscience, not. permitting 
him to bereave us the use of ours ? And might not he have 
enjoyed both as a king, governing us as freemen by what 
laws we ourselves would be governed ? It was not the inward 
use of his reason and of his conscience, that would content 
him, but to use them both as a law over all his subjects, “ in 
whatever lie declared as a king to like or dislike/’ Which use 
of reason, most reasonless and unconscionable, is the utmost 
that any tyrant ever pretended over his vassals. 

In all wise nations the legislative power, and the judi¬ 
cial execution of that power, have been most commonly dis¬ 
tinct, and in several hands; but yet the former supreme, the 
other subordinate. If then the king be only set up to execute 
the law, which is indeed the highest of his office, lie ought no 

♦ In the midst of his declamation on the pretended felicity of the country, 
Clarendon admits the wickedness of the court, and the violation of the 
constitution; and, while ostensibly reprehending the discontents of the 
people, shows they were a necessary consequence, springing from the pro¬ 
fligate tyranny of their rulers. “ The court,” he says, “ was full of excess, 
idleness, and luxury; and the country,In consequence, full of pride, mu¬ 
tiny, and discontent” Strange picture of a happy people!—E d. 
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more to make or forbid the making of any law, agreed upon 
in parliament, than other inferior judges,'who are his depu¬ 
ties. Neither can he more reject a law offered him by the 
commons, than he can new make a law, which they reject. 
And yet the more to credit and uphold his cause, lie would 
seem to have philosophy on his side; straining her wise dic¬ 
tates to unphilosophical purposes. But when kings come so 
low, as to fawn upon philosophy, which before they neither 
valued nor understood, it is a sign that fails not, they are 
then put to their last trump. And philosophy as well re¬ 
quites them, by not suffering her golden sayings cither to 
become their lips, or to be used as masks and colours of inju¬ 
rious and violent deeds. So that what they presume to 
borrow from her sage and virtuous rules, like the riddle of 
the Sphinx not understood, breaks the neck of their own 
cause. 

But now again to politics : “ He cannot think the majesty 
of the crown of England to be bound by any coronation oath 
in a blind and brutish formality,* to consent to whatever 
its subjects in parliament shall require.” What tyrant could 
presume to say more, when he meant to kick down all law, 
government, and bond of oath ? But why he so desires to 
absolve himself the oath of his coronation would be worth the 
knowing. It cannot but be yielded, that the oath, which 
binds lnm to the performance of his trust, ought in reason to 
contain the sum of what his chief trust and office is. But 
if it neither do enjoin, nor mention to him, as a part of his 
duty, the making or the marring of any law, or scrap of law, 
but requires only his assent to those laws which the people 
have already chosen, or shall choose ; (for so both the Latin 
of that oath, and the old English ; and all reason admits, that 
the people should not lose under a new king what freedom 
they had before Q then that negative voice so contended for, 
to deny the passing of any law which the commons choose, 
is both against the oath of his coronation, and his kingly 
office. 

* Despots in all ages have made very free with oaths. With them per¬ 
jury is among the arts of state. 

“ Nam, si violandum est jus, regnandi gratis 
Violandum est: aliis rebus pietatem colas.” 

Cicero, Off. iii. 21 .—Ed. 
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And if the king may deny to pass what the parliament 
hath chosen to be a law, then doth the king make himself 
superior to his whole kingdom ; which not only the general 
maxims of policy gainsay, hut even our own standing laws, 
as hath been cited to him in remonstrances heretofore, that 
“ the king hath two superiors, the law, and his court of par¬ 
liament.” Hut this he counts to be a blind and brutish for¬ 
mality, whether it he law, or oath, or his duty, and thinks to 
turn it off with wholesome words and phrases, which he then 
first learnt of the honest people, when they were so often 
compelled to use them against those more truly blind and 
brutish formalities thrust upon us by his own command, not 
in civil matters only, but in spiritual. And if his oath to 
perform what the people require, when they crown him, be 
in his esteem a brutish formality, then doubtless those other 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, taken absolute on our 
part, may most justly appear to us in all respects as brutish 
and as formal; and so by his own sentence no more binding 
to us, than his oath to him. 

As for his instance, in case “ he and the house of peers 
attempted to enjoin the house of commons,” it bears no 
equality ; for he and the peers represent hut themselves, the 
commons are the whole kingdom. Thus he concludes “ his 
oath to he fully discharged in governing by laws already 
made/’ as being not bound to pass any new, “if his reason 
bids him deny.” And so may infinite mischiefs grow, and he 
with a pernicious negative may deny us all things good, or 
just, or safe, whereof our ancestors, in times much differing 
from ours, had either no foresight, or no occasion to foresee ; 
while our general good and safety shall depend upon the 
private and overweening reason of one obstinate man, who 
against ail the kingdom, if he list, will interpret both the law 
and his oath of coronation by the tenor of his own will. 
Which he himself confesses to be an arbitrary power, yet 
doubts not in his argument to imply, as if he thought it more 
fit the parliament should be subject to his will, than he to 
their advice; a man neither by nature nor by nurture wise. 
How is it possible, that he, in whom such principles as these 
were so deep rooted, could ever, though restored again, have 
reigned otherwise than tyrannically ? 

He objects, “ That force was but a slavish method to dis- 
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pel his error. But how often shall it be answered him, that 
no force was used to dispel the error out of his head, but to 
drive it from off our necks ? for Ids error was imperious, and 
would command all other men to renounce their own reason 
and understanding, till they perished under the injunction of 
his all-ruling error. He alleges the uprightness of his in¬ 
tentions to excuse his possible failings, a position false both 
in law and divinity : yea, contrary to his own better princi¬ 
ples, who affirms in the twelfth chapter, that “ the goodness 
of a man’s intention will not excuse the scandal and con¬ 
tagion of his example.” His not knowing, through the cor¬ 
ruption of flattery and court-principles, what he ought to 
have known, will not excuse his not doing what he ought to 
have done ; no more than the small skill of him, who under¬ 
takes to be a pilot, will excuse him to be misled by any wan¬ 
dering star mistaken for the pole. But let his intentions be 
never so upright, what is that to us? What answer for the 
reason and the national rights, which God hath given us, if, 
having parliaments, and laws, and the power of making more, 
to avoid mischief, we suffer one man’s blind intentions to lead 
us all with our eyes open to manifest destruction ? 

And if arguments prevail not with such a one, force is well 
used; not “ to carry on the weakness of our counsels, or to 
convince his error,” as he surmises, but to acquit and rescue 
our own reason, our own consciences, from the force and pro¬ 
hibition laid by his usurping error upon our liberties and 
understandings. u Never anything pleased him more, than 
when his judgment concurred with theirs.” That was to the 
applause of his own judgment, and would as well have 
pleased any self-conceited man. 

“ Yea, in many things lie chose rather to deny himself 
than them.” That is to say, in trifles. For “ of his own 
interests” and personal rights he conceives himself u master.” 
To part with, if he please ; not to contest for, against the king¬ 
dom, which is greater than he, whose rights are all subordi¬ 
nate to the kingdom’s good. And “ in what concerns truth, 
justice, the right of church, or his crown, no man shall gain 
his consent against his mind.” What can be left then for a 
parliament, but to sit like images, while he still thus, either 
with incomparable arrogance assumes to himself the best 
ability of judging for other men what is truth, justice, good- 
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ness, what his own and the church’s right, or with insuffer¬ 
able tyranny restrains all men from the enjoyment of any 
good which his judgment, though erroneous, thinks not fit 
to grant them ; notwithstanding that the law and his coronal 
oath require his undeniable assent to what laws the parlia¬ 
ment agree upon ? 

“ lie had rather wear a crown of thorns with our Sa¬ 
viour.” Many would be all one with our Saviour, whom 
our Saviour will not know. They w r ho govern ill those king¬ 
doms which they had a right to, have to our Saviour’s crown 
of thorns no right at all. Thorns they may find enow of 
their own gathering, and their own twisting; for thorns and 
snares, snith Solomon, are in the way of the fro ward : but 
to wear them as our Saviour wore them, is not given to them 
that suffer by their own demerits. Nor is a crown of gold 
his due, who cannot first wear a crown of lead ; not only for 
the weight of that great office, but for the compliance which 
it ought to have with them who are to counsel him, which 
here lie terms in scorn, “ an imbased flexiblencss to the va¬ 
rious and oft contrary dictates of any factions,” meaning his 
parliament: for the question hath been all this while between 
them two. And to his parliament, though a numerous and 
choice assembly of whom the land thought wisest, he im¬ 
putes, rather than to himself, “ want of reason, neglect of the 
public, interest of parties, and particularity of private will 
and passion but with what modesty or likelihood of truth, 
it will be wearisome to repeat so often. 

lie concludes with a sentence fair in seeming, but falla¬ 
cious. For if the conscience be ill edified, the resolution may 
more befit a foolish than a Christian king, to prefer a self- 
willed conscience before a kingdom’s good ; especially in the 
denial of that, which law and his regal office by oath bids 
him grant to his parliament and whole kingdom rightfully 
demanding. For we may observe him throughout the dis¬ 
course to assert his negative power against the whole king¬ 
dom ; now under the specious plea of his conscience and his 
reason, but heretofore in a louder note: ‘‘Without us, or 
against our consent, the votes of either or of both houses to* 
gether, must not, cannot, shall not.” (Declar. May 4,1642.) 
With these and the like deceivable doctrines he leavens also 
his prayer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Upon the Queen's Departure. 

To this argument we shall soon have said; for what con¬ 
cerns it us to hear u husband divulge his household priva¬ 
cies, extolling to others the virtues of his wife? an infirmity 
not seldom incident to those who have least cause.* But 
how good she was a wife, was to himself, and be it left to 
his own fancy ; how bad a subject, is not much disputed. 
And being such, it need be made no wonder, though she left 
a protestant kingdom with as little honour as her mother left 
a popish. 

That this “ is the first example of any protestant subjects, 
that have taken up arms against their king, a protestant/* 
can be to protestants no dishonour, when it shall be heard, 

* Had the Eikon Hasilikc been the work of Charles I., no man 
could have read the seventh chapter, in which a character of his wife is 
pretended to be given, without a mixture of pity and contempt. To be 
united by marriage to such u creature was calamity enough ; but to be so 
far blinded by his uxoriousness as to think her a noble, affectionate, nrid 
loyal mate, argued a degree of stupidity scarcely credible, llut that Dr. 
Gauden, who must have known her character, should have heightened the 
wickedness of his imposture by talking <;f the “noble and peaceful soul” 
of Henrietta Maria, can excite nothing less than indignation and disgust 
The following are among the words which he puts into the king’s mouth. 

’Ti8 pity so noble and peaceful a soul should see, much more suffer, the 
rudeness of those who must make up their want of justice with inhu¬ 
manity and impudence. Her sympathy with me in my aJJHeiinn* will make 
her virtues shine with greater lustre, as stars in the darkest nights, and 
assure the envious world that she loves me, not my fortunes." (p. 40. edit, of 
1681.) And again, in the next page, he says, Ills enemies had driven her 
from the kingdom, “ lest by the influence of her example, eminent, for love 
as a i vife, and loyalty as a subject, she should have converted to, or re¬ 
tained in, their love and loyalty, all those whom they had a purpose to 
pervert.'* Alas! this affectionate wife is known to have dissuaded him 
from attempting his escape from Carisbrookc castle, lest by coming into 
France, he should interrupt her adulterous intrigue with Jcrmyn. (Claren- 
don, vi. 80, 102.) The circumstance is darkly hinted at by the historian, 
who assigns another motive; but Warburton explains. “The queen 
beaded his coining to Paris. She was unwilling the king should inter¬ 
rupt her commerce with Jennyn.” {Clarendon's History , vii. 624, 627.) 
Keresby, who followed the fortunes of the queen and prince into France, 
(the name in Clarendon is misspelt Hereby ,) and u who wrote the Memoirs 
of his own Times, not long since published, acknowledges, that he was 
very certain that the queen had a child by Jermyn.” ( Warburton , Notes to 
Clarendon , vii. 622 .)—Ed. 
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that he fir9t levied war on them, and to the interest of papists 
more than of protestants. He might have given yet the pre¬ 
cedence of making war upon him to the subjects of his own 
nation, who had twice opposed him in the open field long 
ere the English found it necessary to do the like. And how 
groundless, how dissembled is that fear, lest she, who for so 
many years had been averse from the religion of her hus¬ 
band, and every year more and more, before these dis¬ 
turbances broke out, should for them be now the more 
alienated from that, to which we never heard she was in¬ 
clined ? But if the fear of her delinquency, and that jus¬ 
tice which the protestants demanded on her, was any cause 
of her alienating the more, to have gained her by indirect 
means had been no advantage to religion, much less then 
was the detriment to lose her further off. It had been happy 
if his own actions had not given cause of more scandal to 
the protestants, than what they did against her could justly 
scandalize any papist. 

Them who accused her, well enough known to be the 
parliament, he censures for “ men yet to seek their religion, 
whether doctrine, discipline, or good manners;” the rest he 
soothes with the name of true English protestants, a mere 
schisrnatical name, yet he so great an enemy of schism. He 
ascribes “ rudeness and barbarity, worse than Indian,” to the 
English parliament; and “ all virtue” to his wife, in strains 
that come almost to sonnetting: how fit to govern men, 
undervaluing and aspersing the great council of his king¬ 
dom, in comparison of one woman ! Examples are not far 
to seek, how great mischief and dishonour hath befallen na¬ 
tions under the government of effeminate and uxorious ma¬ 
gistrates; who being themselves governed and overswayed 
at home under a feminine usurpation, cannot but be far short 
of spirit and authority without doors, to govern a whole 
nation. 

“ Her tarrying here he could not think safe among them, 
who were shaking hands with allegiance, to lay faster hold 
on religionand taxes them of a duty rather than a crime, 
it being just to obey God rather than man, and impossible to 
serve two masters : I would they had quite shaken off what 
they stood shaking hands with; the fault was in their cou¬ 
rage, not in their cause. In his prayer he prays that the dis- 
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loyalty of his protestant subjects may not be a hinderance to 
her love of the true religion; and never prays, that the 
dissoluteness of his court, the scandals of his clergy, the un¬ 
soundness of his own judgment, the lukewarmness of his life, 
his letter of compliance to the pope, his permitting agents at 
Rome, the pope’s nuncio, and her jesuited mother here, may 
not be found in the sight of God far greater hindcrances to 
her conversion. 

But this had been a subtle prayer indeed, and well prayed, 
though as duly as a Paternoster, if it could have charmed us 
to sit still, and have religion and our liberties one bv one 
snatched from us, for lest rising to defend ourselves we should 
fright the queen, a stiff papist, from turning protestant! As 
if tne way to make his queen a protestant, had been to make 
his subjects more than halfway papists. He prays next, “ that 
his constancy may he an antidote against the poison of other 
men’s example.” His constancy in what? Not in religion, 
for it is openly known, that her religion wrought more upon 
him, than his religion upon her; and his open favouring of 
papists, and his hatred of them called puritans, (the ministers 
also that prayed in churches for her conversion, being checked 
from court,) made most men suspect she had quite perverted 
him. But what is it, that the blindness of hypocrisy dares 
not do ? It dares pray, and thinks to hide that from the eyes 
of God, which it cannot hide from the open view of man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Upon his Repulse at Hull , and the Fate of the Hothams. 

Hull, a town of great strength and opportunity both to sea 
and land affairs, was at that time the magazine of all those 
arms which the king had bought with money most illegally 
extorted from his subjects of England, to uso in a causeless 
and most unjust civil war against his subjects of Scotland. 
The king in hgh discontent and anger had left the parlia¬ 
ment, and was gone towards the north, the queen into Hol¬ 
land, where she pawned and set to sale the crown jewels; (a 
crime heretofore counted treasonable in kings;) and to what 
intent these sums were raised, the parliament was not igno¬ 
rant. His going northward in so high a chafe they doubted 
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was to possess himself of tlint strength which the storehouse 
and situation of Hull might add suddenly to his malignant 
party. Having first therefore in many petitions earnestly 
prayed him to dispose and settle, with consent of both houses, 
4hc military power in trusty hands, and as he as oft refusing, 
they were necessitated by the turbulence and danger of those 
times, to put the kingdom by their own authority into a posture 
of defence; and very timely sent Sir John Hotharn, a mem¬ 
ber of the house, and knight of that county, to take Hull into 
his custody, and some of the trained hands to his assistance. 

For besides the general danger, they had, before the king’s 
going to York, notice given them of his private commissions 
to the Furl of Newcastle, and to Colonel Legg, one of those 
employed to bring the army up against the parliament; who 
had already made some attempts, and the former of them un¬ 
der a disguise, to surprise that place for the king’s party. 
And letters of flic Lord Digby were intercepted, wherein was 
wished, that the king would declare himself, and retire to 
some safe place ; other information came from abroad, that 
Hull was the place designed tor some new enterprise. And 
accordingly l)ighy himself not long after, with many other 
commanders, and much foreign ammunition, landed in those 
parts. But these attempts not succeeding, and that town 
being now in custody of the parliament, he sends a message to 
them, that lie had firmly resolved to go in person into Ireland, 
to chastise those wicked rebels, (for these and worse words he 
then gave them,) and that towards this work he intended 
forthwith to raise by his commissions, in the counties near 
Westchester, a guard for his own person, consisting of two 
thousand foot, and two hundred horse, that should be armed 
from his magazine at Hull. 

On the other side, the parliament, foreseeing the king’s 
drift, about the same time send him a petition, that they might 
have leave for necessary causes to remove the magazine of 
Hull to the Tower of London, to which the king returns his 
denial; and soon after going to Hull attended with about four 
hundred horse, requires the governor to deliver him up the 
town: whereof the governor besought humbly to be excused, till 
he could send notice to the parliament, who had intrusted him. 
Whereat the king much incensed proclaims him traitor before 
the town walls, and gives immediate order to stop all passages 
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between him and the parliament.* Yet he himself dispatches 
post after post to demand justice, as upon a traitor; using a 
strange iniquity to require justice upon him, whom lie then 
waylaid, and debarred lrom his appearance. The parliament 
no sooner understood what had passed, but they declare, that 
Sir John Hotham had done no more than was his duty, and 
was therefore no traitor. 

This relat ion, being most true, proves that which is affirmed 
here to be most false; seeing the parliament, whom he accounts 
his “greatest enemies/’ had “ more confidence to abet and 
own,” what Sir John Hotham had done, than the king had 
confidence to let him answer in his own behalf. To speak of 
his patience, and in that solemn manner, he might better have 
forborne; “ God knows,” saitli he, “ it affected me more with 

• The particulars of this transaction, with the due degree of party co¬ 
louring, are given by Clarendon. It seems that the order of parliament 
for removing the magazine from Hull to the Tower of London, had among 
M the gentlemen of Yorkshire,” caused much trouble ; wherefore, before 
the commonds of parliament could be obeyed, they advised the seizing 
upon this magazine, which is softly expressed in Clarendon by “ they did 
very earnestly beseech him, that he would take such course, that it might 
•till remain there, for the better securing those, and the rest of the northern 
partB.” Their advice was found palatable; for, “ hereupon he resolved to 
go thither himself; and the night before, he sent his son, the duke of York, 
who was lately arrived from .Richmond, accompanied with the Prince 
Elector, thither, with *omc other persons of honour; who knew no more, 
than that it was a journey given to the pleasure and curiosity of the duke. 
Sir John Hotham received them with that duty and civility that became 
him. The next morning early, the king took horse from York; and, at¬ 
tended with two or three hundred of his servants, and gentlemen of the 
country, rode thither ; and, when he came within a mile of the town, sent 
a gentleman to Sir John Hotham, ‘ to let him know that the king would 
that day dine with him; ’ with which he was strangely surprised, or 
seemed to be so. It was then reported, and was afterwards averred by 
himself to some friends, that he had received the night before advertise¬ 
ment, from a person very near to, and very much trusted by his majesty, 
of the king’s purpose of coming thither, and that there was a resolution of 
hanging him, or cutting his throat, as soon as he was in the own. Whether 
this, or anything else wrought with him, I know not, but when the king 
came, he found the gates shut, and the bridges drawn. Sir John Hotham 
appeared himself upon the wall, and when the king commanded him to 
cause the port o be opened, he answered like a distracted man, that no 
man could understand; he fell upon his knees, and used all the execrations 
imaginable, that the earth would open and swallow him up, if he were not 
his majesty’s most faithful subject; talked of his trust from the parlia¬ 
ment, of whose fidelity towards his majesty he waB likewise well assured; 
and in conclusion, he made it evident, that he would not pennit the king 
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Borrow for others, than with anger for myself; nor did the 
affront trouble me so much as their sin.” This is read, I 
doubt not, and believed: and as there is some use of every¬ 
thing, so is there of this book, were it but to shew us, what 
a miserable, credulous, deluded thing that creature is, which 
is called the vulgar ;* who, notwithstanding what they might 
know, will believe such vain glories as these. Did not that 
choleric and vengeful act of proclaiming him traitor before 
due process of law, having been convinced so late before of 
his illegality with the five members, declare his anger to be 
incensed ? Doth not his own relation confess as much ? And 
his second message left him fuming three days after, and in 
plain words testifies “ his impatience of delay” till Hotham be 
severely punished, for that which he there terms an insupport¬ 
able affront. 

to enter into the town. So that after many messages and answers, for he 
went himself frem the wall, out of an apprehension of some attempt upon 
his person, the king, after the duke of York and they who attended 
him were permitted to return out of the town, and after he had caused 
Sir John Hotham to be proclaimed a traitor, for keeping the town by 
force against him, returned to York, with infinite perplexity of mind, 
and sent a complaint to the parliament, of Hotham's disobedience and 
rebellion. It was then believed, and Hotham himself made it to be be¬ 
lieved, that Mr. Murray, of the bedchamber, who was the messenger sent 
by the king in the morning, to give Sir John Hotham notice that his 
majesty intended to dine with him, had infused some apprehensions into 
the man, as if the king meant to use violence towards him, which produced 
that distemper and resolution in him : but it was never proved, and that 

S erson (who wa6 very mysterious in all his actions) continued long after in 
is majesty’s confidence.” ( Clarendon's History , t|-e. il. 382. s <jq. t and the 
suppressed passages in the notes , and appendix , p. 008 .)—Ed. • 

• None, in fact, but the most vulgar minds could ever be deluded by 
such a mixture of cant, imbecility, and falsehood as the Eikon Basilike. 
If it was written by the king, it affords an admirable means of estimating 
his capacity; if it was written by the bishop, we may judge of the egre¬ 
gious folly of those who could mistake his miserable sophistry for reason¬ 
ing or argument, or his exaggerated hypocrisy for devotion. It is some 
satisfaction that neither tyrants nor their advocates often excel in the art of 
writing; which, as Jean Jaques well remarks, no man becomes master of 
by instinct. Painted fires may deceive the eye, but will not warm ; nor 
can the specious imitation of noble sentiments kindle in the breast of the 
reader a spark of generous enthusiasm. For this reason the icy periods ' 
of the Eikon Basilike are now dismissed with indifference or contempt; 
while they who read the Eikonoklastes, however few, experience all that 
warmth of delight which true eloquence and lofty sympathies never fail to 
inspire.—E d, 
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Surely if his sorrow for Sir John Hotham’s sin were greater 
than his anger for the affront, it was an exceeding great sor¬ 
row indeed, and wondrous charitable. But if it stirred him so 
vehemently to have Sir John Ilotham punished, and not at 
all, that we hear, to have him repent, it had a strange opera¬ 
tion to be called a sorrow for his sin. He who would per¬ 
suade us of his sorrow for the sins of other men, as they are 
sins, not as they are sinned against himself, must give us first 
some testimony of a sorrow for his own sins, and next for such 
sins of other men as cannot be supposed a direct injury to him¬ 
self. But such compunction in the king no man hath yet 
observed; and till then his sorrow for Sir John Iiotham’s sin 
will he called no other than the resentment of his repulse; and 
his labour to have the sinner only punished will be called by 
a right name, his revenge. 

And “ the hand of that cloud, winch cast all soon after into 
darkness and disorder/’ was his own hand. For, assembling 
the inhabitants of Yorkshire and other counties, horse ofnd foot, 
first under colour of a new guard to his person, soon after, 
being supplied with ammunition from Holland, bought with 
the crown jewels, he begins an open war by laying siege to 
Hull: which town was not his own, but the kingdom’s; and 
the arms there, public arms, bought with the public money, 
or not his own. Yet had they been his own by as good a 
right as the private house and arms of any man are his own; 
to use either of them in a way not private, but suspicious to 
the commonwealth, no law permits. But the king had no 
property at all either in Hull or in the magazine: so that the 
following maxims, which he cites, “ of bold and disloyal un¬ 
dertakers,” may belong more justly to whom he least meant 
them. After this, he again relapses into the praise of his 
patience ut Hull, and by his overtnlking of it seems to doubt 
either his own conscience or the hardness of other men’s belief. 
To me the more he praises it in himself, the more he seems to 
Buspect that in very deed it was not in him; and that the 
looKers on so likewise thought. 

Thus much of what he suffered by Hotham, and with what 
patience; now of what Hotham suffered, as lie judges, for 
opposing him : “ he could not but observe how God, not long 
after, pleaded and avenged his cause.” Most men are too 
apt, and commonly the worst of men, so to interpret, and ex- 
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pound the judgments of God, and all other events of Provi¬ 
dence or chance, as makes most to the justifying of their own 
cause, though never so evil; and attribute all to the particular 
favour of God towards them. Thus when Saul heard that 
David was in Kcilah, “ God,” saith he, “ hath delivered him 
into my hands, for he is shut in,” But how far that king was 
deceived in his thought that God was favouring to his cause, 
that story unfolds; and how little reason this king had to im¬ 
pute the death of Hotbam to God’s avengement of his repulse 
at Hull, may easily be seen. 

For while Hotliam continued faithful to his trust, no man 
more safe, more successful, more in reputation than he: but 
from the time he first sought to make his peace with the king, 
and to betray into his hands that town, into which before he 
had denied him entrance, nothing prospered with him.* 
Certainly had God purposed him such an end for his opposi¬ 
tion to the king, he would not have deferred to punish him till 
then, when of an enemy lie was changed to be the king’s 
friend, nor have made his repentance and amendment the oc¬ 
casion of his ruin, jfrow much more likely is it, since he fell 
into the act of disloyalty to his charge, that the judgment of 
God concurred with the punishment of man, and iustly cut 
him oft* for revolting to the king; to give the world an ex¬ 
ample, that glorious deeds done to ambitious ends find reward 
answerable, not to their outward seeming, but to their inward 
ambition ! In the meanwhile, what thanks he had from the 
king for revolting to his cause, and what <jood opinion for 
dying in his service, they who have ventured like him, or in¬ 
tend, may here take notice. 

He proceeds to declare, not only in general wherefore God’s 
judgment was upon Hotham, but undertakes by fancies and 
allusions to give a criticism upon every particular, “ that his 
head was divided from his body, because nis heart was divided 
from the king; two heads cut off' in one family for affronting 

* From Clarendon’s narrative it would appear that offended pride was the 
first cause of the defection of the Hothams from the parliament: the son, in¬ 
dignant at having the Lord Fairfax placed over his head, fell into corres¬ 
pondence with the court party, which being detected, they were committed, 
to the Tower. The historian, who, writing by command . thought it incum¬ 
bent upon him to participate in all his master’s antipathies, admits, however, 
that “ there was evidence enough against them.” They were accordingly ex¬ 
ecuted on Tower-hill. ( History , v. 118—121.)— Ed. 
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the head of the commonwealth; the eldest son being infected 
with the sin of his father, against the father of his country/' 
These petty glosses and conceits on the high and secret judg¬ 
ments of God, besides the boldness of unwarrantable com¬ 
menting,* are so weak and shallow, and so like the quibbles 
of a court sermon, that we may safely reckon them either 
fetched from such a pattern, or that the hand of some house¬ 
hold priest foisted them in; lest the world should forget how 
much he was a disciple of those cymbal doctors. But that 
argument, by which the author would commend them to us, 
discredits them the more; for if they be so “ obvious to every 
fancy,” the more likely to be erroneous, and to misconceive 
the mind of those high secrecies, whereof they presume to 
determine. For God judges not by human fancy. 

But however God judged Hotham, yet he had the king’s 
pity. But mark the reason, how preposterous; so far he had 
his pity, “ as he thought he at first acted more against the 
light of his conscience, than many other men in the same 
cause.” Questionless they who act against conscience, whether 
at the bar of human or divine justice, are pitied least of ail. 
These are the common grounds and verdicts of nature, whereof 
when he who hath the judging of a whole nation is found des¬ 
titute under such a governor that nation must needs be 
miserable. By the way he jerks at “ some men’s reforming 
to models of religion, and that they think all is gold of piety, 
that doth but glister with a show of zeal.” We know his 
meaning, and apprehend how little hope there could be of him 
from such language as this; but are sure that the piety of his 
prelatic model glistered more upon the posts and pillars which 
their zeal and fervency gilded over, than in the true works of 
spiritual edification. 

M He is sorry that Hotham felt the justice of others, and 
fell not rather into the hands of his mercy.” But to clear 

* It is not at all surprising to find the author of the Eikon Basilikfe, 
whether king or prelate, indecently triumphing over the fate of these un- 
happy.mesn, whose fluctuations of principle, though favourable to the court, 
cohld notfisil to excite even his contempt. “ I cannot but observe,” he says, 
“ how God, not long after, so pleaded and avenged my cause, in the eye of 
the world, that the most wilfully blind cannot avoid the displeasure to see it, 
and with some remorse and fear to own it, as a notable stroke and prediction 
of divine vengeance.” It may be remarked, that wicked men in authority 
always pretend to think heaven greatly interested in pleading their cause, 
and avenging anything and everything that offends them —Ed. 
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that, he should have shown us what mercy he had ever used 
to such as fell into his hands* before, rather than what mcrcv 
he intended to such as never could come to ask it. Whatever 
mercy one man might have expected, it is too well known the 
whole nation found none; though they besought it often, and 
so humbly; but had been swallowed up in blood and ruin, to 
set his private will above the parliament, had not his strength 
failed him. “ Yet clemency he counts a debt, which he ought 
to pay to those that crave it; since we pay not anything to 
God for his mercy but prayers and praises.” By this reason 
we ought as freely to pay all things to all men ; for all that we 
receive from God, what do we pay for, more than prayers and 
praises? We looked for the discharge of his office, the pay¬ 
ment of his duty to the kingdom, and are paid court-payment, 
with empty sentences that have the sound of gravity, but the 
significance of nothing pertinent. 

Yet again after his mercy past and granted, he returns 
back to give sentence upon Hotham; and whom he tells us 
he would so fain have saved alive, him he never leaves kill¬ 
ing with a repeated condemnation, though dead long since. 
It was ill that somebody stood not near to whisper him, 
that a reiterating judge is worse than a tormentor. “ He 
pities him, he rejoices not, he pities him ” again; but 
still is sure to brand him at tlie tail of his pity with 
some ignominious mark, either of ambition or disloyalty. 
And with a kind of censorious pity aggravates rather than 
lessens or conceals the fault : to pity thus, is to tri¬ 
umph. He assumes to foreknow, that “ aftertimes will dis¬ 
pute whether Hotham were more infamous at Hull, or at 
Tower-hill.” What knew he of aftertimes, who, while he 
sits judging and censuring without end the fate of that un- 

* What opinion was entertained of his mercy we may learn from the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote related by his apologist. “ Before his going (to Hampton 
Court) he sent to the Earls of Essex and Holland to attend him in his 
journey; who were both by their places, the one l>eing lord chamberlain 
of his household, the other the first gentleman of the bed-chamber, or 
groom of the stole, obliged to that duty. The Earl of Essex resolved to 
go; and to that purpose was making himself ready, when the Earl of Hol¬ 
land came to him, and privately dissuaded him; assuring him that if they 
two went, they should be both murdered at Hampton Court.” ( Clarendon , ii. 
163.) Upon this Warburton significantly remarks :—“ The Earl of Eseex 
vat nojbol . What an idea must this give us of the king's known character ! n 
(Notes on Clarendon y vii- 5U4 .)—Ed. 
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happy father and his son at Tower-hill, knew not the like 
fate attended him before his own palace-gate; and as little 
knew whether aftertimes reserve not a greater infamy to the 
story of his own life and reign ? 

He says but over again in his prayer what his sermon 
hath preached: how acceptably to those in heaven we leave 
to be decided by that precept, which forbids “ vain repeti¬ 
tions.” Sure enough it lies as heavy as he can lay it upon 
the head of poor Hotham. Needs he will fasten upon God 
a piece of revenge as done for his sake; and take it for a 
favour, before he knew it was intended him: which in his 
closet had been excusable, but in a written and published 
prayer too presumptuous. Ecclesiastes* hath a right name 
for such kind of sacrifices. 

Going on he prays thus: " Let not thy justice prevent the 
objects and opportunities of my mercy.” To folly, or to 
blasphemy, or to both, shall we impute this ? Shall the 
justice of God give place, and serve to glorify the mercies of 
a man ? All other rnen, who know what they ask, desire of 
God that their doings may tend to his glory ; but in this 
prayer God is required, that his justice u'ould forbear to 
prevent, and as good have said to intrench upon the glory of 
a man’s mercy. If God forbear his justice, it must be, sure, 
to the magnifying of his orwn mercy: now then can any mortal 
man, without presumption little less than impious, take the 
boldness to ask that glory out of his hand? It may be 
doubted now by them who understand religion, whether the 
king were more unfortunate in this his prayer, or Hotham in 
those his sufferings. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Upon the listing and raising Armies , fyc. 

It were an endless work to walk side by side with the ver¬ 
bosity of this chapter; only to what already hath not been 
spoken, convenient answer shall be given. He begins again 
wrtth tumults: all demonstration of the people’s love and loy¬ 
alty to the parliament was tumult; their petitioning tumult; 

* Milton alludes, perhaps, in this place, to Ecclesiastes, x. 13 i —** The 
beginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness; and the end of hit 
talk is mischievous madness.”—En. t 
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their defensive armies were but listed tumults ; and will take 
no notice that those about him, those in a time of peace listed 
into his own house, were the beginners of all these tumults; 
abusing and assaulting not only such as came peaceably to 
the parliament at London, but those that came petitioning to 
the king himself at York. Neither did they abstain from 
doing violence and outrage to the messengers sent from par¬ 
liament; he himself either countenancing or conniving at them. 

He supposes that “ his recess gave us confidence, that he 
might be conquered.” Other men suppose both that and all 
things else, who knew r him neither hy nature warlike, nor ex¬ 
perienced, nor fortunate; so far was any man, that discerned 
aught, from esteeming him unconquerable; yet such are rear 
diest to embroil others. “ But he had a soul invincible.” 
What praise is that? The stomach of a child is ofttimes in¬ 
vincible to all correction. The unteachable man hath a soul 
to all reason and good advice invincible; ami he who is in- 
tractuble, lie whom nothing can persuade, may boast himself 
invincible; whonas in some things to he overcome, is more 
honest and laudable than to conquer. 

He labours to have it thought, “ that his fearing God more 
than man” was the ground of his sufferings; hut he should 
have known that a good principle not rightly understood may 
prove as hurtful as a bad; and his fear of God may be as 
faulty as a blind zeal. He pretended to fear God more than 
the parliament, who never urged him to do otherwise; he 
should also have feared God more than he did his courtiers, 
and the bishops, who drew him as they pleased to things in¬ 
consistent with the fear of God. Thus boasted Saul to have 
** performed the commandment of God,” and stood in it 
against Samuel; but it was found at length, that he had 
feared the people more than God, in saving those fat oxen 
for the worship of God, which were appointed for destruction. 
Not much unlike, if not much worse, was that fact of his, 
who, for fear to displease his court and mongrel clergy, with 
the dissolutest of the people, upheld in the church of God, 
while his power lasted, those beasts of Amalec, the prelates,* 

• It is customary with the ignorant and narrow-souled to confound the 
cause of religion with the cause of the bishops and the clergy ; though we 
have here a proof that the most holy and saintly of men may hold episco¬ 
pacy in abhorrence, as a mere political engine for perpetuating bad govern- 
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against the advice of his parliament and the example of all 
reformation; in this more inexcusable than Saul, that Saul 
was at length convinced, he to the hour of death fixed in his 
fahe persuasion ; and soothes himself in the flattering peace 
of an erroneous and obdurate conscience ; singing to his soul 
vain psalms of exultation, as if the parliament had assailed 
his reason with the force of arms, and not he on the contrary 
their reason with his arms ; which hath been proved already, 
and shall be more hereafter. 

He twits them with “ his acts of grace proud, and un¬ 
selfknowing words in the mouth of any king, who affects not 
to be a god, and such as ought to be as odious in the ears of 
a free nation. For if they were unjust acts, why did he grant 
them as of grace ? If just, r it was not of his grace, but of his 
duty and his oath to grant them. “ A glorious king he 
would be, though by his sufferingsbut that can never be 
to him whose sufferings are his own doings. He feigns " a 
hard choice ” put upon him, u either to kill his subjects, or 
be killed .” Yet never was king less in danger of any vio¬ 
lence from his subjects, till he unsheathed his sword against 
them ; nay, long after that time, when he had spilt the 
blood of thousands, they had still his person in a foolish 
veneration. 

He complains “ that civil war must be the fruits of his 
seventeen years reigning with such a measure of justice, peace, 
plenty, and religion, as all nations either admired or envied. ,, 
For the justice we had, let the council-table, star-chamber, 
high-commission speak the praise of it; not forgetting the 
unprincely usage, and as far as might be, the abolishing of 
parliaments, the displacing of honest judges, the sale of offices, 
Driberv, and exaction, not found out to be punished, but to be 
shared in with impunity for the time to come. Who can 
number the extortions, the oppressions, the public robberies 
and rapines committed on the subject both by sea and land, 
under various pretences? their possessions also taken from 
them, one while as forest-land, another while as crown-land; 
nor were their goods exempted, no, not the bullion in the 

meat Hooker had long ago proved, a* Warburton observes, that episcopacy 
la of human institution; and with much liberality the bishop treats con¬ 
temptuously, as a silly superstition, the reverence of Charles 1 . for the 
Church of England.—E d. 
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mint; piracy was become a project owned and authorized 
against the subject. 

For the peace we had, what peace was that which drew 
out the English to a needless and dishonourable voyage against 
the Spaniard at Cales ? * Or that which lent our shipping to 
a treacherous and antichristian war against the poor pro- 
testants of Rochelle f our suppliants ? W hat peace was that 

0 Mr. D’lsracli, in his article on the Duke of Buckingham, has a curious 
pasquinade on this inglorious event, which he introduces by the following 
remarks :—“ The war with Spain was clamoured for ; and an expedition to 
Cadiz, in which the duke was reproached by the people for not taking the 
command, as they supposed, from deficient spirit, only ended in our undis¬ 
ciplined soldiers, under bail commanders, getting drunk in the Spanish 
cellars, insomuch that not all had the power to run away. On this expedi¬ 
tion, some verses were handed about, which probably are now first printed, 
from a manuscript letter of the times; a political pasquinade which shows 
the utter silliness of this, ‘ Ilidiculus Mus' 

‘verses on the EXPEDITION TO CADIZ. 

‘ There was a crow sat on a stone, 
lie flew away—and there was none ! 

There was a man that ran a race. 

When he ran fast—he ran apace ! 

There was a maid that ate an apple, 

When she ate two—she ate a couple ! 

There was an ape sat on a tree, 

When he fell down—then down fell he ! 

There was a fleet that went to Spain, 

When it returned—it came again!*” 

( Curiosities of Literature , iii. 446.) 

t The Duke of Buckingham is said to have been making preparations 
for succouring Rochelle, when he was assassinated by Felton, ( Clhrendon , i, 
49.) All thoughts, however, of affording aid to the protestants were aban¬ 
doned after his death ; (i. 80 ;) and in 1841, the parliament, in their “ Re¬ 
monstrance,” reproached the king with “ the loss of Rochelle, by first 
suppressing their fleet with his own royal ships, by which the protestant re¬ 
ligion in France infinitely suffered.” (ii. 50.) This is afterwards alluded 
to by the historian as one of the causes that led the Huguenots to side with 
the parliament against the court, (iii 363.) If we may give credit to 
Gerbier, a foreign tool of the duke’s, there was at one time a real intention, 
at least on Buckingham’s part, to relieve the Rochdlois. See his relation 
in D’Israeli, ( Curiosities of Literature , iii. 477, *qq*) who adds an epitaph 
on the duke, which contains as much truth as bitterness: 

“ If idle travelers ask, who lieth here, 

Let the duke’s tomb this for inscription bear: 

Paint Cales and Rhfc, make French and Spanish laugh, 

Mix England’s shame—and there’s his epitaph.” 
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which fell to rob the French by sea, to the embarring of all 
our merchants in that kingdom ? which brought forth that 
unblest expedition to the Isle of Rhe,* doubtful whether 
more calamitous in the success, or in the design, betraying all 
the flower of our military youth and best commanders to a 
shameful surprisal and execution. This was the peace we 
had, and the peace we gave, whether to friends or to foes 
abroad. And if at home any peace were intended us, what 
meant those Irish billetted soldiers in all parts of the kingdom, 
and the design of German horse to subdue us in our peaceful 
houses ? 

For our religion, where was there a more ignorant, profane, 
and vicious clergy, learned in nothing but the antiquity of 
their pride, their covetousness, and superstition ? f whose un- 
sincere and leavenous doctrine, corrupting the people, first 
taught them looseness, then bondage; loosening them from 
all sound knowledge and strictness of life, the more to fit them 
for the bondage of tyranny and superstition. So that what 
was left us for other nations not to pity, rather than admire 
or envy, all those seventeen years, no-wise man could see. 
For wealth and plenty in a land where justice reigns not is 
no argument of a flourishing state, but of a nearness rather to 
ruin or commotion. 

These were not “some miscarriages” only of government, 
“ which might escape,” but a universal distemper, and reduce- 
ment of law to arbitrary power ; not through the evil counsels 
of “ some men,” but through the constant course and practice 
of all that were in highest favour: whose worst actions fre¬ 
quently avowing lie took upon himself; and what faults did 
not yet seem in public to be originally his, such care he took 
by professing and proclaming openly, as made them all at 

• This expedition against the island of RM is described by Clarendon as 
more unsuccessful and unfortunate than that of Cadis. ( History , $c. i. 6.) 
—Ed. 

+ Clarendon, though he makes a general eulogium on the order, admits 
that the clergy about Whitehall were occasionally guilty of much “ indis¬ 
cretion and folly but is angry that one bad sermon should be more taken 
notice of than a hundred others, remarkable for their wisdom and sobriety, 
(i. 136.) Upon this Warburton justly remarks, that there was good reason 
for the distinction, “ because that one sermon was supported, cried up, and 
adopted by the court, while the hundred were neglected and discountenanced.” 
(vii, 518.) 
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length his own adopted sins. The persons also, when he 
could no longer protect, he esteemed and favoured to the end; 
but never otherwise than by constraint yielded any of them 
to due punishment,; thereby manifesting that what they did was 
by his own authority and approbation. 

Yet here he asks, “ whose innocent blood he hath shed, 
what widows’ or orphans’ tears can witness against him ?” 
After the suspected poisoning of his father, not inquired into 
but smothered up, and him protected and advanced to the very 
half of his kingdom, who was accused in parliament to be 
the author of the fact; (with much more evidence than duke 
Dudley, that false protector, is accused upon record to havf3 
poisoned Edward the Sixth;) after all his rage and perse¬ 
cution, after so many years of cruel war on his people in 
three kingdoms ! Whence the author of “Truths Manifest,” 
a Scotsman, not unacquainted with a flairs, positively affirms, 
“ that there hath been more Christian blood shed by the com¬ 
mission, approbation, and connivance of king Charles, and 
his father, James, in the latter end of their reign, than in 
the ten Roman persecutions.” Not to speak of those many 
whippings, pillories, and other corporal inflictions, wherewith 
his reign also, before this war, was not unbloody; some 
have died in prison under cruel restraint, others in banish¬ 
ment, whose lives were shortened through the rigour of that 
persecution wherewith so many years he infested the true 
church. 

And those six members all men judged to have escaped no 
less than capital danger, whom he so greedily pursuing into the 
house of commons, had not there the forbearance to conceal 
how much it troubled him, u that the birds were flown.” If 
some vulture in the mountains could have opened his beak 
intelligibly and spoke, wliat fitter words could he have uttered 
at the loss of his prey? The tyrant Nero, though not yet 
deserving that name, set his hand so unwillingly to the execu¬ 
tion of a condemned person, as to wish “ he had not known 
letters.” Certainly for a king himself to charge his subjects 
with high-treason, and so vehemently to prosecute them in his 
own cause, as to do the office of a searcher, argued in him 
no great aversation from shedding blood, were it but to “ sa¬ 
tisfy his anger,” and that revenge was no unpleasing morsel 
to him, whereof lie himself thought not much to be so dili- 
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gently his own caterer. But we insist rather upon what was 
actual, than what was probable. 

He now falls to examine the causes of this war, as a diffi¬ 
culty which lie had long “ studied” to find out. “ It was not,” 
saith he, “ my withdrawing from Whitehall; for no account 
in reason could be given of those tumults, where an orderly 
guard was granted.” But if it be a most certain truth, that 
the parliament could never yet obtain of him any guard fit to 
be confided in, then by his own confession some account of 
those pretended tumults “ may in reason be given ;” and both 
concerning them and the guards enough hath been said al¬ 
ready. 

“ Whom did he protect against the justice of parliament?” 
Whom did he not to his utmost power? Endeavouring to 
have rescued Strafford from their justice, though with the de¬ 
struction of them and the city; to that end expressly com¬ 
manding the admittance of new soldiers into the Tower, raised 
by Suckling and other conspirators under pretence for the 
Portugal: though that ambassador being sent to, utterly denied 
to know of any such commission from his master. And yet, 
that listing continued: not to repeat his other plot of bringing up 
the two armies. But what can be disputed with such a king, 
in whose mouth and opinion the parliament itself was never 
but a faction, and their justice no justice, but u the dictates and 
overswaying insolence of tumults and rabbles?” and under 
that excuse avouches himself openly the general patron of 
most notorious delinquents, and approves their flight out of 
the land, whose crimes were such, as that the justest and the 
fairest trial would have soonest condemned them to death. 

But did not Catiline plead in like manner against the Ro¬ 
man senate, and the injustice of their trial, and the justice of 
his flight from Rome ? Cffisar also, then hatching tyranny, 
injected the same scrupulous demurs, to stop the sentence of 
death in full and free senate decreed on Lentulus and Cethe- 
gus, two of Catiline’s accomplices, which were renewed and 
urged for Stratford. He vouchsafes to the reformation, by 
both kingdoms intended, no better name than “ innovation and 
ruin both in church and state.” And what we would have 
learned so gladly of him in other passages before, to know 
wherein, he tells us now of his own accord. The expelling 
bishops out of the house of peers, that was “ruin to the state;" 
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the a removing” them 11 root and branch,” this was u ruin to 
the church.” How happy could this nation be in Buch a go¬ 
vernor, who counted that their min, which they thought their 
deliverance ; the ruin both of church and state, which was the 
recovery and the saving of them both ? 

To the passing of those bills against bishops how is it likely 
that the house of peers gave so hardly their consent, which 
they gave so easily before to the attaching them of high-treason, 
twelve at once, only for protesting that the parliament could 
not act without them ? Surely if their rights and privileges 
were thought so undoubted in that house, as here maintained; 
then was that protestation, being meant and intended in the 
name of their whole spiritual order, no treason; and so that 
house itself will become liable to a just construction either of 
injustice to appeaeh them for so consenting, or of usurpa¬ 
tion, representing none but themselves, to expect that their 
voting or not voting should obstruct the commons: who 
not for “ five repulses of the lords,” no, not for fifty, were to 
desist from what in the name of the whole kingdom they 
demanded, so long as those lords were none of our lords. 
And for the hill against root and branch, though it passed not 
in both houses till many of the lords and some few of the com¬ 
mons, either enticed away by the king, or overawed by the 
sense of their own malignancy not prevailing, deserted the par¬ 
liament, and made a fair riddance of themselves; that was no 
warrant for them who remained faithful, being far the greater 
number, to lay aside that bill of root and branch, till the re¬ 
turn of their fugitives; a bill so necessary and so much de¬ 
sired by themselves as well as by the people. 

This was the partiality, this degrading of the bishops, a thing 
so wholesome in the state, and so orthodoxal in the church, both 
ancient and reformed ; which the king rather than assent to 
“ will either hazard both his own and the kingdom’s ruin,” by 
our just defence against his force of arms ; or prostrate our 
consciences in a blind obedience to himself, and those men, 
whose superstition, zealous or unzealous, would enforce upon 
us an antichristian tyranny in the church, neither primitive, 
apostolical, nor more anciently universal than some other 
manifest corruptions. 

But “ he was bound, besides his judgment, by a most strict 
and indispensable oath, to preserve the order and the rights 

vol. i. 2 c 
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of the church.” If he mean that oath of his coronation, and 
that the letter of that oath admit not to be interpreted either 
by equity, reformation, or better knowledge, then was the 
king bound by that oath, to grant the clergy all those cus¬ 
toms, franchises, and canonical privileges granted to them by 
Edward the Confessor; and so might one day, under pretence 
of that oatli and his conscience, have brought us all again to 
popery. But had he so well remembered as he ought the 
words to which he swore, he might have found himself no 
otherwise obliged there, than “according to the laws of God, 
and true profession of the gospel.” For if those following 
words, “ established in this kingdom,” be set there to limit 
and lay prescription on the laws of God and truth of the gos¬ 
pel by man’s establishment, nothing can be more absurd or 
more injurious to religion. So that however, the German 
emperors or other kings have levied all those wars on 
their protestant subjects under the colour of a blind and 
literal observance to an oath, yet this king had least pre¬ 
tence of all; both sworn to the laws of God and evangelic 
truth, and disclaiming, as we heard him before, “to be 
bound by any coronation oath, in a blind and brutish for¬ 
mality.” Nor is it to be imagined, if what shall be established 
come in question, but that the parliament should oversway 
the king and not he the parliament. And by all law and reason 
that which the parliament will not is no more established in 
this kingdom, neither is the king bound by oath to uphold it 
as a thing established. And that the king (who of his princely 
grace, as he professes, hath so oft abolished things that stood 
firm by law, as the star-chamber and high commission) ever 
thought himself bound by oath to keep them up, because 
established; he who will believe, must at the same time con¬ 
demn him of as many perjuries, as he is well known to have 
abolished both laws and jurisdictions that wanted no establish¬ 
ment. 

“ Had he gratified,” he thinks, “ their antiepiscopal faction 
with his consent, and sacrificed the church-government and 
revenues to the fury of their covetousness,” &c. an army had 
not been raised. Whereas it was the fury of his own hatred 
to the professors of true religion, which first incited him to 
prosecute them with the sword of war, when w’hips, pillories, 
exiles, and imprisonments were not thought sufficient. To 
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colour which he cannot find wherewithal, but that stale pre¬ 
tence of Charles V., and other popish king9, that the protes- 
tants had only an intent to lay hands upon the church revenues, 
a thing never in the thoughts of this parliament, till, exhausted 
by his endless war upon them, their necessity seized on that 
for the commonwealth, which the luxury of prelates had 
abused before to a common mischief. 

His consent to the unlording of bishops, (for to that he him¬ 
self consented, and at Canterbury the chief seat of their pride, 
so God would have it!) “ was from his firm persuasion of 
their contentedness to suffer a present diminution of their 
rights.” Can any man reading this, not discern the pure 
mockery of a royal consent, to delude us only for u the pre¬ 
sent,” meaning, it seems, when time should serve, to revoke 
all ? By this reckoning, his consents and his denials come 
all to one pass : and we may hence perceive the small wisdom 
and integrity of those votes, which voted his concessions of 
the Isle of Wight for grounds of a lasting peace. Thus he 
alleges this controversy about bishops, “ to be the true state” 
of mat difference between him and the parliament. For he 
held episcopacy u both very sacred and divine; with this 
judgment, and for this cause, he withdrew from the parlia¬ 
ment, and confesses that some men knew “ he was like to 
bring again the same judgment which he carried with him 
A fair and unexpected justification from his own mouth af¬ 
forded to the parliament, who, notwithstanding what they 
knew of his obstinate mind, omitted not to use all those 
means and that patience to have gained him. 

As for delinquents, u he allows them to be but the neces¬ 
sary consequence of his and their withdrawing and defending: ” 
a pretty shift! to mince the name of a delinquent into a ne¬ 
cessary consequent. What is a traitor, but the necessary 
consequence of his treason ? What a rebel, but of his rebel¬ 
lion ? From his conceit he would infer a pretext only in the 
parliament “ to fetch in delinquents,” as if there had indeed 
been no such cause, but all the delinquency in London 
tumults. Which is the overworn theme and stuffing of all 
his discourses. 

This he thrice repeats to be the true state and reason of all 
that war and devastation in the land; and that “ of all the 
treaties and propositions” offered him, he was resolved “ never 
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to grant the abolishing of episcopal, or the establishment of 
presbyterian, government.” I would demand now of the 
Scots and covenanters, (for so I call them, as misobservers of 
the covenant,) how they will reconcile “ the preservation of 
religion and their liberties, arid the bringing of delinquents to 
condign punishment,” with the freedom, honour, and safety 
of this avowed resolution here, that esteems all the zeal of 
their prostituted covenant no better than “ a noise and show 
of piety, a heat for reformation, filling them with prejudice, 
and obstructing all equality and clearness of judgment in 
them?” With these principles who knows but that at length 
he might have come to take the covenant, as others, whom 
they Brotherly admit, have done before him ? And then all, 
no doubt, had gone well, and ended in a happy peace. 

His prayer is most of it borrowed out of David ; but what 
if it be answered him as the. Jews, who trusted in Moses, 
were answered by our Saviour: “ There is one that accuseth 
you, even David, whom you misapply.” He tells God, 
“ that his enemies are many;” but tells the people, when it 
serves his turn, they arc but “ a faction of some few, pre¬ 
vailing over the major part of both houses.” “ God knows 
he had no passion, design, or preparation to embroil his king¬ 
dom in a civil war.” True; for he thought his kingdom to 
be Issachar, a “ strong ass that would have couched down 
between two burdens,” the one of prelatical superstition, the 
other of civil tyranny : but what passion and design, what 
close and open preparation he had made, to subdue us to both 
these by terror and preventive force, all the nation knows. 

“ The confidence of some men had almost persuaded him 
to suspect bis own innocence.” As the words of Saint Paul 
had almost persuaded Agrippa to be a Christian. But al¬ 
most, in the works of repentance, is as good as not at all. 
“God,” saith he, “ will find out bloody’and deceitful men, 
many of whom have not lived out half their days.” It behoved 
him to have been more cautious how lie tempted God's find¬ 
ing out of blood and deceit, till his own years had been 
further spent, or that he bad enjoyed longer the fruits of his 
own violent counsels. 

But instead of weariness he adds another temptation, 
charging God “ to know, that the chief design of tnis war 
was either to destroy his person, or to force his judgment.” 
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And thus his prayer, from the evil practice of unjust accusing 
men to God, arises to tiie hideous rashness of accusing God 
before men, to know that for truth which all men know to be 
mo9t false. He prays “ that God would forgive the people, 
for they know not what they do." It is an easy matter to 
say over what our Saviour said; but how he loved the people 
other arguments than affected sayings must demonstrate. 
He who so oft hatli presumed rashly to appeal to the know¬ 
ledge and testimony of God in things so evidently untrue, may 
be doubted what belief or esteem he had of his forgiveness, 
either to himself, or those for whom he would so feign that 
men should hear he prayed. 


CHAPTER X. 

Upon their seizing the Magazines , Forts, fyc. 

To put the matter soonest out of controversy who was the 
first beginner of this civil war, since the beginning of all war 
may be discerned not only by the first act of hostility, but by 
the counsels and preparations foregoing, it shall evidently ap- 

E ear that the king was still foremost in all these. No king 
ad ever at his first coming to the crown more love and ac¬ 
clamation from a people; * never any people found worse 
requital of their loyalty and good affection: first, by his ex¬ 
traordinary fear and mistrust, that their liberties and rights 
were the impairing arid diminishing of his reg^.1 power, the 
true original of tyranny; next, by his hatred to all those who 
were esteemed religious; doubting that their principles too 
much asserted liberty. This was quickly seen by the vehe¬ 
mence, and the causes alleged of his persecuting, the other by 
his frequent and opprobrious dissolution of parliaments; after 
he had demanded more money of thein, and they to obtain 
their rights had granted him, than would have bought the 
Turk out of Morea, and set free all the Greeks.-)- 

* But this is nothing remarkable. Nearly all princes are at first popular, 
because the people always hope the best from them, and are but slowly 
undeceived. No good king, however, has ever been known to lose the affec¬ 
tions of his people and many bad ones have retained them, long after they 
had ceased to deserve either love or respect.—E d. 

t See among the Familiar Letters those two (Nos. 12 and 15) addressed 
to Leonard Philaras, a noble Athenian, in which he gives vent to his et>* 
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But when he sought to extort from us, by way of tribute, 
that which had been offered to him conditionally in parliament, 
as by a free people, ami that those extortions were now con¬ 
sumed and wasted by the luxury of his court, he began then, 
(for still the more he did wrong, the more he feared,) before 
any tumult or insurrection of the people, to take counsel how 
he might totally subdue them to his own will. Then was the 
design of German horse, while the duke reigned ; and, which 
was worst of all, some thousands of the Irish papists were in 
several parts billetted upon us, while a parliament was then 
sitting. The pulpits resounded with no other doctrine than 
that which gave all property to the king, and passive obedi¬ 
ence* to the subject. After which, innumerable forms and 
shapes of new exactions and exactors overspread the land r 
nor was it enough to be impoverished, unless we were dis¬ 
armed. Our trained bands, which are the trustiest and most 
proper strength of a free nation not at war with itself, had 
their arms in divers counties taken from them; other ammu¬ 
nition by design was ingrossed and kept in the Tower, not to 
be bought without a licence, and at a high rate. 

Thus far and many other ways were his counsels and pre- 

{ mrations beforehand with us, either to a civil war, if it should 
lappen, or to subdue us without a war, w hich is all one, until 
the raising of his two armies against the Scots, and the latter 
of them raised to the most perfidious breaking of a solemn 
pacification: the articles whereof though subscribed with his 
own hand, he commanded soon after to be burned openly by 
the hangman. What enemy durst have done him that dis¬ 
honour and affront, which he did therein to himself? 

After the beginning of this parliament, whom he saw so 
resolute and unanimous to relieve the commonwealth, and that 
the Earl of Strafford was condemned to die, other of his evil 
counsellors impeached*and imprisoned; to show there wanted 
not evil counsel within himself sufficient to begin a war upon 
his subjects, though no way by them provoked, he sends an 
agent with letters to the King of Denmark, requiring aid 
thusiaatic admiration for Greece, and his hopes that she would one day be 
again independent.—E d. 

* Even the good and amiable Bishop Berkeley once preached a sermon 
inculcating passive obedience; and many, who have neither his learning 
nor his virtues, are still, in spite of the general intelligence of the age, im¬ 
bued with this barbarous opinion.— Ed. 
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against the parliament: and that aid was coming, when Divine 
Providence, to divert them, sent a sudden torrent of Swedes 
into the bowels of Denmark.* He then endeavours to bring 
up both armies, first the English, with whom eight thousand 
Irish papists, raised by Strafford, and a French army were to 
join; then the Scots at Newcastle, whom he thought to have 
encouraged by telling them what money and horse he was to 
have from Denmark. 

I mention not the Irish conspiracy till due place. These 
and many others were his counsels toward a civil war. His 
preparations, after those two armies were dismissed, could not 
suddenly be too open : nevertheless there were eight thousand 
Irish papists, which he refused to disband, though entreated 
by both houses, first for reasons best known to himself, next 
under pretence of lending them to the Spaniard ; and so kept 
them undisbanded till very near the month wherein that re¬ 
bellion broke forth. He was also raising forces in London, 
pretcndedly to serve the Portugal, but with intent to seize the 
Tower; into which divers cannoniers were by him sent with 
many fireworks and grcnadocs; and'many great battering 
pieces were mounted against the city. The court was fortified 
with ammunition, and soldiers new listed, who followed the 
king from London, and appeared at Kingston, some hundreds 
of horse, in a warlike manner, with waggons of ammunition 
after them ; the queen in Holland was buying more; of which 
the parliament had certain knowledge, and had not yet so 
much as demanded the militia to be settled, till they knew 
both of her going over sea, and to what intent. For she had 
packed up the crown jewelsf to have been going long before, 
nad not the parliament, suspecting by the discoveries at Bur- 
rowbridge what was intended with the jewels, used means to 
stay her journey till the winter. Hull and the magazine there 

* The Marquis of Montrose went for Charles II. both into Sweden and 
Denmark, to solicit men, money, and arms against his country; but, after 
being for some time wheedled with specious promises, found that words 
were all he was likely to obtain. ( Clarendon , vi. 409, 410.)— £d. 

t Clarendon who relates with great reluctance whatever redounds to the 
credit of the parliament, admits that they were very successful in obtaining 
information of the king’s designs, which, in many cases, they could have 
obtained only through the treachery of the cavaliers. “Indeed their infor¬ 
mations were wonderful particular, from all parts beyond sea, of what¬ 
soever was agitated on the king’s behalf; as well as from his court, of 
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had been secretly attempted under the king’s hand; from 
whom (though in his declarations renouncing all thought of 
war) notes were sent oversea for the supply of arms; which 
were no sooner come, but the inhabitants of Yorkshire and 
other counties were called to arms, and actual forces raised, 
while the parliament were yet petitioning in peace, and had 
not one man listed. 

As to the act of hostility, though not much material in 
whom first it began, or by whose commissions dated first, 
after such counsels and preparations discovered, and so far 
advanced by the king, yet in that act also he will be found 
to have had precedency, if not at London by the assault of 
his armed eourt upon the naked people, and his attempt upon 
the house of commons, yet certainly at Hull: first, by his 
close practices on that town ; next, by his siege. Thus whether 
counsels, preparations, or acts of hostility be considered, it 
appears with evidence enough, though much more might be 
said, that the king is truly charged to be the first beginner of 
these civil wars. To which may be added as a close, that in 
the Isle of Wight he charged it upon himself at the public 
treaty, and acquitted the parliament. 

But as for the securing of Hull and the public stores 
therein, and in other places, it was no “ surprisal of his 
strengththe custody whereof by authority of parliament 
was committed into hands most fit and most responsible for 
such a trust. It were a folly beyond ridiculous, to count 
ourselves a free nation, if the king, not in parliament, but in 

whatsoever was designed, or almost but thought of to himself.” (History, 
iii. 45.) Who, upon reading this, can fail to remember those remarkable 
lines of Shakspeare;— 

“ The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Pluto’s gold; 

Finds bottom in th’ uncomprehensive deep; 

Keeps pace with thought; and, almost like the gods, 

Does even our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles l ” 

In this way the parliament learned to apprehend the pawning of the 
crown jewels in Holland, and issued an order declaring that “ whosoever 
had been, or should be an actor in the selling or pawning of any jewels ot 
the crown; or had, or should pay, lend, send, or bring any money in 
specie into this kingdom, for or upon any of those jewels; or whosoever 
bad or should accept of any bill from beyond the seas, for the payment of 
any sum of money, for or upon any of those jewels, &c. should be held and 
accounted as an enemy of the state, &c.” ( History, iii. 45, 46.)—Ed. 
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his own person, and against them, might appropriate to him¬ 
self the strength of a whole nation as his proper goods. What 
the laws of the land are, a parliament should know best, hav¬ 
ing both the life and death of laws in their law-giving power: 
and the law of England is, at best, but the reason of parlia¬ 
ment. The parliament, therefore, taking into their hands that 
whereof most properly they ought to have the keeping, com¬ 
mitted no surprisal. If they prevented him, that argued not 
at all cither his “ innocency or unpreparedncs9,” but their 
timely foresight fo use prevention. 

But what needed that ? “ They knew his chiefest arms 
left him were those only which the ancient Christians were 
wont to use against their persecutors, prayers and tears.” * 
O sacred reverence of God ! respect and shame of men ! 
whither were ye fled when these hypocrisies were uttered ? 
Was the kingdom then at all that cost of blood to remove from 
him none but prayers and tears ? What were those thousands 
of blaspheming cavaliers about him, whose mouths let fly- 
oaths and curses by the volley: were those the prayers; and 
those carouses drunk to the confusion of all things good or 
holy, did those minister the tears ? Were they prayers and 
tears that were listed at York, mustered on Heworth Moor, 
and laid siege to Hull for the guard of his person? Were 
prayers and tears at so high a rate in Holland, that nothing 
could purchase them but the crown jewels? Yet they in 
Holland (such word was sent us) sold them for guns, cara¬ 
bines, mortar-pieces, cannons, and other deadly instruments 
of war; which, when they came to York, were all, no doubt 
by the merit of some great saint, suddenly transformed into 
prayers and tears: and, being divided into regiments and 
brigades, were the only arms that mischieved us in all those 
battles and encounters. 

These were his chief arms, whatever we must call them, 
and yet such arms as they who fought for the commonwealth 
have, by the help of better prayers, vanquished and brought 
to nothing. He bewails his want of the militia, “ not so much 
in reference to his own protection, as the people’s, whose many, 
and sore oppressions grieve him.” Never considering how 
ill for seventeen years together he had protected them, and 

• They who read the history of the civil wars will certainly be astonished 
at this declaration, and think Milton’s rebuke richly deserved.—E d. 
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that these miseries of the people are still his own handiwork, 
having smitten them, like a forked arrow, so sore into the 
kingdom’s sides, as not to be drawn out and cured without 
the incision of more flesh. 

He tells us, that “ what he wants in the hand of power,” 
he has in “ the wings of faith and prayer.” But they who 
made no reckoning of those wings while they had that power 
in their hands, may easily mistake the wings of faith for the 
wings of presumption, and so fall headlong. We meet next 
with a comparison, how apt let them judge who have tra¬ 
velled to Mokka, “ that the parliament have hung the majesty 
of kingship in an airy imagination of regality, between tho 
privileges of both houses, like the tomb of Mahomet.” He 
knew not that he was prophesying the death and burial of a 
Turkish tyranny, that spurned down those laws which gave 
it life and being, so long as it endured to be a regulated 
monarchy. 

He counts it an injury “ not to have the sole power in him¬ 
self to help or hurt anyand that the “ militia, which he 
holds to be his undoubted right, should be disposed as the 
parliament ^thinks fitand yet confesses that, if he had it in 
nis actual disposing, he would defend those whom he calls 
“ his good subjects from those men’s violence and fraud, who 
would persuade the world that none but wolves are fit to be 
trusted with the custody of the shepherd and his flock.” 
Surely, if we may guess whom he means here, by knowing 
whom he hath ever most opposed in this controversy, we may 
then assure ourselves that by violence and fraud he means 
that which the parliament hath done in settling the militia, 
and those the wolves into whose hands it was by them in¬ 
trusted : which draws a clear confession from his own mouth, 
that if the parliament had left him sole power of the militia, 
he would have used it to the destruction of them and their 
friends. 

As for sole power of the militia, which he claims as a 
bright no less undoubted than the crown, it hath been oft 
enough told him that he hath no more authority over the 
sword than over the law : over the law he hath none, either 
to establish or to abrogate, to interpret or to execute, but only 
by his courts and in nis courts, whereof the parliament is 
highest; no more, therefore, hath he power of the militia* 
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which is the sword, either to use or to dispose, but with con¬ 
sent of parliament: give him but that, and as good give him 
in a lump all our laws and liberties. For if the power of the 
sword were anywhere separate and undepending from the 
power of the law, which is originally seated in the highest 
court, then would that power of the sword be soon master of 
the law : and being at one man’s disposal might, when he 
pleased, control the law; and in derision of our Magna 
Charta, which were but weak resistance against an armed 
tyrant, might absolutely enslave us. And not to have in 
ourselves, though vaunting to be freeborn, the power of our 
own freedom, and the public safety, is a degree lower than 
not to have the property of our own goods. For liberty ot 
person, and the right of self-preservation, is much nearer, 
much more natural, and more wofrth to all men, than the pro¬ 
perty of their goods and wealth. Yet such power as all this 
aid the king in open terms challenge to have over us, and 
brought thousands to help him win it; so much more good at 
fighting than at understanding, as to persuade themselves, 
that they fought then for the subject’s liberty. 

He is contented, because he knows no other Remedy, to re¬ 
sign this power “ for his own time, hut not for his successors 
so diligent and careful he is, that we should he slaves, if not 
to him, yet to his posterity, and fain would leave us the 
legacy of another war about it- But the parliament have 
done well to remove that question : whom as his manner is 
to dignify with some good name or other, he calls now a 
il many-headed hydra of government, full of factious distrac¬ 
tions, and not more eyes than mouths.” Yet surely not more 
mouths, or not so wide, as the dissolute rabble of all his cour¬ 
tiers had, both hees and shees, if there were any males among 
them. 

He would prove, that to govern by parliament hath “ a 
monstrosity rather than perfection; ” and grounds his argu¬ 
ment upon two or three eminent absurdities : first, by placing 
counsel in the senses ; next, by turning the senses out of the 
head, and in lieu thereof placing power supreme above sense 
and reason : which be now the greater monstrosities? Fm> 
ther to dispute what kind of government is best would be a 
long debate; it sufficeth that his reasons here for monarchy 
are found weak and inconsiderable. 
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He bodes much “ horror and bad influence after his 
eclipse.” He speaks his wishes; but they who by weighing 
prudently things past foresee things to come, the be9t divina¬ 
tion, may hope rather all good success and happiness, by re¬ 
moving that darkness, which the misty cloud of his preroga¬ 
tive made between us and a peaceful reformation, which is our 
true sunlight, and not he, though he would be taken for our 
sun itself. And wherefore should we not hope to be governed 
more happily without a king, whenas all our misery and 
trouble hath been either by a king, or by our necessary vin¬ 
dication and defence against him ? 

He would be thought “ inforced to perjury,” by having 
granted the militia, by which his oath bound him to protect 
the people. If he can be perjured in granting that, why 
doth he refuse for no other cause the abolishing of episco¬ 
pacy ? But never was any oath so blind as to swear him to 
protect delinquents against justice, but to protect all the 
people in that order, and by those hands which the parlia¬ 
ment should advise him to, and the protected confide in; 
not under the show of protection to hold a violent and in¬ 
communicable sword over us, as ready to be let fall Upon our 
own necks, as upon our enemies ; nor to make our own hands 
and weapons fight against our own liberties. 

By his parting with the militia he takes to himself much 
praise of his “ assurance in God’s protection;” and to the 
parliament imputes the fear “ of not daring to adventure the 
injustice of their actions upon any other way of safety.” But 
wherefore came not this assurance of God’s protection to 
him till the militia was wrung out of his hands ? It should 
seem by his holding it so fast, that his own actions and in¬ 
tentions had no less of injustice in them, than what he 
charges upon otherg, whom he terms Chaldeans, Sabeans, 
and the devil himself. But Job U9ed no such militia against 
those enemies, nor such a magazine as was at Hull, which 
this king so contended for, and made war upon us, that he 
might have wherewithal to make war against us. He con¬ 
cludes, that, " although they take all from him, yet can they 
not obstruct his way to heaven.” It was no handsome occa¬ 
sion, by feigning obstructions where they are not, to tell us 
whither he was going: he should have shut the door, and 
prayed in secret, not here in the high street. Private prayers 
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in public ask something of whom they ask not, and that shall 
he thei: reward. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Upon the Nineteen Propositions, SfC. 

Of the nineteen propositions he names none in particular, 
neither shall the answer: but he insists upon the old plea of 
“ his conscience, honour, and reason ;” using the plausibility 
of large and indefinite words, to defend himself at such a 
distance as may hinder the eye of common judgment from 
all distinct view and examination of his reasoning. “ He 
would buy the peace of his people at any rate, save only the 
parting with his conscience and honour.” Yet shews not 
how it can happen that the peace of a people, if otherwise to 
he bought at any rate, should he inconsistent or at variance 
with the conscience and honour of a king. Till then, we 
may receive it for a better sentence, that nothing should be 
more agreeable to the conscience and honour of a king, than 
to preserve his subjects in pence; especially from civil war. 

And which of the propositions were “ obtruded on him with 
the point of the sword,” till he first with the point of the 
sword,” thrust from him both the propositions and the pro¬ 
pounders ? He never reckons those violent and merciless ob¬ 
trusions, which for almost twenty years he had been forcing 
upon tender consciences, by all sorts of persecution, till through 
the multitude of them that were to suffer, it could no more 
he called a persecution, but a plain war. From which whom 
first the Scots, then the English, were constrained to defend 
themselves, this their just defence is that which he calls here, 
“ their making war upon his soul.” 

He grudges that “ so many things are required of him, 
and nothing offered him in requital of those favours which 
he had granted.” What could satiate the desires of this 
man, who being king of England, and master of almost two 
millions yearly/ what by hook or crook, was still in want; 
and those acts of justice which he was to do in duty, counts 
done as favours ; and such favours as were not done without 

* Since that time the revenues of England have somewhat increased! 
—Ed. 
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the avaricious hope of other rewards besides supreme honour, 
and the constant revenue of his place ? 

“ This honour,” he saith, “they did him, to put him on 
the giving part.” And spake truer than he intended, it being 
merely for honour’s sake that they did so; not that it belonged 
to him of right: for what can he give to a parliament, who re¬ 
ceives all he hath from the people, and for the people’s 
good ? Yet now he brings his own conditional rights to con¬ 
test and be preferred before the people's good ; and yet, un¬ 
less it he in order to tlieir good, he hath no rights at all; 
reigning by the laws of the land, not by his own ; which 
-laws are in the hands of parliament to change or abrogate 
as they see best for the commonwealth, even to the taking 
away of kingship itself, when it grows too masterful and 
burdensome. 

For every commonwealth is in general defined, a society 
sufficient of itself in all things conducible to well-being and 
commodious life. Any of which requisite things, if it can¬ 
not have w ithout the gift and favour of a single person, or 
without leave of his private reason or his conscience, it can¬ 
not be thought sufficient of itself, and by consequence no 
commonwealth, nor free; but a multitude of vassals in the 
possession and domain of one absolute lord, and wholly ob¬ 
noxious to his will. If the king have power to give or deny 
anything to his parliament, he must do it either as a person 
several from them, or as one greater: neither of which will 
be allowed him : not to be considered severally from them ; 
for as the king of England can do no wrong, so neither can 
he do right but in his courts and by his courts ; and what is 
legally done in them, shall be deemed the king’s assent, 
though he as a several person shall judge or endeavour the 
contrary; so that indeed without his courts, or against them, 
he is no king. If therefore he obtrude upon us any public 
mischief, or withhold from us any general good, which is 
wrong in the highest degree, he must do it as a tyrant, not 
as a king of England, by the known maxims of our law. 
N'either can he, as one greater, give aught to the parliament 
which is not in their ow n power, but he mu9t be greater also 
than the kingdom which they represent: so that to honour 
him with the giving part w r as a mere civility, and may be 
well termed the courtesy of England, not the king’s due. 
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But the “ incommunicable jewel of his conscience” he will 
not give, " but reserve to himself/’ It seems that liis con¬ 
science was none of the crown jewels; for those we know 
were in Holland, not incommunicable, to buy arms against 
his subjects. Being therefore but a private jewel, lie could 
not have done a greater pleasure to the kingdom, than by re¬ 
serving it to himself. But he, contrary to what is here pro¬ 
fessed, would have his conscience not an incommunicable, 
but a universal conscience, the whole kingdom’s conscience. 
Thus what he seems to fear lest we should ravish from him, 
is our chief complaint that he obtruded upon us; we never 
forced him to part with his conscience, but it was he that 
would have forced us to part with ours. 

Some things he taxes them to have offered him, “ which, 
while he had the mastery of his reason, he would never con¬ 
sent to.” Very likely ; but had his reason mastered him as 
it ought, and not been mastered long ago by his sense and 
humour, (as the breeding of most kings hath been ever sen¬ 
sual and most humoured,) perhaps he would have made no 
difficulty. Meanwhile at what a fine pass is the kingdom, 
that must depend in greatest exigencies upon the phantasy of 
a king’s reason, be he wise or fool, who arrogantly shall an¬ 
swer all the wisdom of the land, that what they offer seems 
to him unreasonable ! 

He prefers his a love of truth ” before his love of the peo¬ 
ple. His love of truth would have led him to the search 
of truth, and have taught him not to lean so much upon 
his own understanding. He met at first with doctrines of 
unaccountable prerogative; in them he rested, because they 
pleased him; they therefore pleased him because they gave 
him all; and this he calls his love of truth, and prefers it be¬ 
fore the love of his people’s peace. 

Some things they proposed, “ which would have wounded 
the inward peace of his conscience.” The more our evil hap, 
that three kingdoms should be thus pestered with one con¬ 
science ; who chiefly scrupled to grant us that, which the par¬ 
liament advised him to, as the chief means # of our public wel¬ 
fare and reformation. These scruples to many perhaps will 
seem pretended ; to others, upon as good grounds, may seem 
real; and that it was the just judgment of God, that ne who 
was so cruel and so remorseless to other men’s consciences, 
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Bhould have a conscience within him as cruel to himself; 
constraining him, as he constrained others, and ensnaring him 
in such ways and counsels as were certain to be his destruc¬ 
tion. 

“Other things though he could approve, yet in honour and 
policy he thought fit to deny, lest he should seem to dare 
deny nothing.” By this means he will be sure, what with 
reason, honour, policy, or punctilios, to be found never un¬ 
furnished of a denial; whether it were his envy not to be 
overbounteous, or that the submissness of our asking stirred 
up in him a certain pleasure of denying. Good princes have 
thought it their chief' happiness to be always granting; if good 
things, for the things’ sake; if things indifferent, for the peo- 

I )Ie’s sake ; while this man sits calculating variety of excuses 
low he may grant least; as if his whole strength and royalty 
were placed in a mere negative. 

Of one proposition especially he laments him much, that 
they would bind “ to a general and implicit consent for what¬ 
ever they desired.” Which though I find not among the 
nineteen, yet undoubtedly the oath of his coronation binds him 
to no less ; neither is he at all by his office to interpose against 
u parliament in the making or not making of any law ; hut to 
take that for just and good legally, which is there decreed, and 
to see it executed accordingly. Nor was he set over us to vie 
wisdom with his parliament, hut to be guided by them ; any 
of whom possibly may as far excel him in the gift of wisdom, 
as he them in place and dignity. But much nearer is it to 
impossibility, that any king alone should be wiser than all his 
council; sure enough it was not he, though no king ever be¬ 
fore him so much contended to have it thought so. And if 
the parliament so thought not, but desired him to follow 
their udvice and deliberation in things of public concernment, 
ho accounts it the same proposition as if' Samson had been 
moved “ to the putting out his eyes, that the Philistines might 
abuse him.” And thus out of an unwise or pretended fear, 
Jest others should make a scorn of him for yielding to his par¬ 
liament, he regards not to give cause of worse suspicion, that 
he made a scorn of his regal oath. 

But “to exclude him from all power of denial seems an ar¬ 
rogance ; ” in the parliament he means: what in him then to 
deny against the parliament ? None at all, by what he argues: 
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for “ by petitioning, they confess their inferiority, and that 
obligesthem to rest, if not satisfied, yetquieted with such an an¬ 
swer as the will and reason of their superior thinks fit to gi ve.” 
First, petitioning, in better English, is no more than requesting 
or requiring; and men require not favours only, but their due; 
and that not only from superiors, but from equals, and inferiors 
also. The noblest Romans, when they stood for that which 
was a kind of regal honour, the consulship, were wont in a 
submissive manner to go about, and beg that highest dignity 
of the meanest plebeians, naming them man by man ; which 
in their tongue was called petitio consulatus. And the par¬ 
liament of England petitioned the king, not because all of 
them were inferior to him, but because lie was inferior to any 
one of them, which they did of civil custom, and for fashion's 
sake, more than of duty; for by plain law cited before, the 
parliament is his superior. 

But what law in any trial or dispute enjoins a freeman to 
rest quieted, though not satisfied with the will and reason of 
his superior? It were a mad law that would subject reason 
to superiority of place. And if our highest consultations and 
purposed laws must be terminated by the king’s will, then is 
the will of one man our law, and no subtlety of dispute can 
redeem the parliament and nation from being slaves : neither 
can any tyrant require more than that his will or reason, though 
not satisfying, should yet bo rested in, and determine all things. 
We may conclude, therefore, that when the parliament peti¬ 
tioned the king, it was but merely form, let it be as “ foolish 
and absurd ” as he pleases. It cannot certainly be so absurd 
as what he requires, that the parliament should confine 
their own and all the kingdom’s reason to the will of one 
man, because it was his hap to succeed his father. For nei¬ 
ther God nor the laws have subjected us to his will, nor set 
his reason to be our sovereign above law, (which must 
needs be, if lie can strangle it in the birth,) but set his person 
over us in the sovereign execution of such laws as the parlia¬ 
ment establish. The oarliament, therefore, without any usur¬ 
pation, hath had it always in their power to limit and confine 
the exorbitancy of kings, whether they call it their will, their 
reason, or their conscience. 

But this above all was never expected, nor is to be endured, 
that a king:, who is hound by law and oath to follow the ad- 

VOL. I. 2d 
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vice of his parliament, should be permitted to except against 
them as “ young statesmen/’ and proudly to suspend his fol¬ 
lowing their advice, “ until his seven years’ experience had 
shewn him how well they could govern themselves.” Doubt¬ 
less the law never supposed so great an arrogance could be 
in one man; that he whose seventeen years’ unexperience 
had almost ruined all, should sit another seven years school¬ 
master to tutor those who were sent by the whole realm to be 
his counsellors and teachers. But with what modesty can 
he pretend to be a statesman himself, who with his father’s 
king-craft* and his own, did never that of his own accord, 
which was not directly opposite to his professed interest both 
at home and abroad ; discontenting and alienating his subjects 
at home, weakening and deserting his confederates abroad, 
and with them the common cause of religion ; so that the 
whole course of his reign, by an example of his own furnish¬ 
ing, hath resembled Phaeton more than Phoebus, and forced 
the parliament to drive like Jehu; which omen taken from his 
own mouth, God hath not diverted? 

And he on the other side might have remembered, that the 
parliament sit in that body, not as his subjects, but as his supe¬ 
riors, called, not by him, but by the law; not only twice every 
year, but as oft as great affairs require, to be his counsellors 
and dictators, though lie stomach it; nor to he dissolved at his 
pleasure, but when all grievances be first removed, nil petitions 

* With all his cro/f, however, James T. was always the dupe of some 
wiser head i of the Due de Guise first; and afterwards of Elizabeth and 
her ministers. He would not venture, while his first patron lived, to marry 
a protestant; and was too fearful of consequences to risk an union with a 
Roman Catholic. But Guise having fallen at Blois, and, soon after, Henri 
III., he no longer hesitated to take a protectant wife, and accordingly mar¬ 
ried a princess of Denmark. Like all half-witted princes, he was extrava¬ 
gantly addicted to hunting; and to a man recommended to him by simila¬ 
rity of taste, though actually the spy of Elizabeth, he communicated the 
most important secrets, which this honest individual transmitted to Wal- 
singhame, who, according to Bishop Burnett, suspected James of an inten¬ 
tion to turn papist, or to be of no religion. (Burnett's History of liis Own 
Tfimes, folio, i. 7-) Much light has been thrown on the secret history of 
the reign of this contemptible prince, by the publication of the “ Loseley 
Manuscripts,” where we find four letters written with the king’s own hand to 
Sir George More, lieutenant of the Tower, “ concerning my lord of Somer¬ 
set, who being in the Tower, and hearing that he should come to his ar¬ 
raignment, began to speak big words touching on the king’s reputation and 
honour,”—E d. 
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heard and answered. This is not only reason, but the known 
law of the land. 

“ When he heard that propositions would be sent him,” he 
sat conjecturing what they would propound : and because 
they propounded what he expected not, he takes that to be a 
warrant for his denying them. But what did he expect ? 
He expected that the parliament, would reinforce u some old 
laws.” But if those laws were not a sufficient remedy to 
all grievances, nav, were found to be grievances themselves, 
when did we lose that other port of our freedom to establish 
new ? “ lie thought some injuries done by himself and others 
to the commonwealth were to he repaired.” But how could 
that be, while he, the chief offender, took upon him to be sole 
judge both of the injury and the reparation? 

“ He stayed till the advantages of his crown ♦considered, 
might induce him to condescend to the people’s good.” When- 
as the crown itself with all those advantages were therefore 
given him, that the people’s good should be first considered; 
not bargained for, and bought hv inches with the bribe of 
more offerturcs and advantages to Ids crown. He looked 
“ for moderate desires of due reformation as if any such 
desires could be immoderate. He looked for such a reforma¬ 
tion, “ both in church and state, as might preserve” the roots 
of every grievance and abuse in both still growing, (which he 
calls “ the foundation and essentials,”) and would have only 
the excrescences of evil pruned away for the present, as was 
plotted before, that they might grow fast enough between tri¬ 
ennial parliaments, to hinder them, by work enough besides, 
from ever striking at the root. 

He alleges, “ They should have had regard to the laws 
in force, to the wisdom and piety of former parliaments, to 
the ancient and universal practice of Christian churches.” 
As if they who come with full authority to redress public 
grievances, which ofttimes arc laws themselves, were to have 
tneir hands bound by laws in force, or the supposition of more 
piety and wisdom in their ancestors, or the practice of churches 
heretofore ; whose fathers, notwithstanding all these pretences, 
made us vast alterations to free themselves from ancient 
popery. For all antiquity that adds or varies from the scrip¬ 
ture, is no more warranted to our safe imitation, than what 
was done the age before at. Trent. Nor was there need to 

2 i> 2 
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have despaired of what could he established in lieu of what 
was to be annulled, having before his eyes the government of 
so many churches beyond the seas; whose pregnant and solid 
reasons wrought so with the parliament, as to desire a uni¬ 
formity rather with all other Protestants, than to be a schism 
divided from them under a conclave of thirty bishops, and a 
crew of irreligious priests that gaped for the same prefer¬ 
ment. 

And whereas he blames those propositions for not contain¬ 
ing what they ought, what did they mention, but to vindicate 
and restore the rights of parliament invaded by cabin councils, 
the courts of justice obstructed, and the government of the 
church innovated and corrupted? All these things lie might 
easily have observed in them, which he affirms he could not 
find ; but found “those demanding” in parliament, who were 
u looked upon before as factious in the state, and schisinatical 
in the church; and demanding not only toleration for them¬ 
selves in their vanity, novelty, and confusion, but also an ex¬ 
tirpation of that government, whose rights they had a mind to 
invade.” Was this man ever likely to be advised, who with 
such a prejudice and disesteern sets himself against his chosen 
and appointed counsellors P likely ever to admit of reforma¬ 
tion, who censures all the government of other Protestant 
churches, as bad as any papist could have censured them ? 
And what king had ever his whole kingdom in such contempt, 
so to wrong and dishonour the free elections of his people, as 
to judge them, whom the nation thought worthiest to sit with 
him in parliament, few else but such as were “ punishable by 
the laws?” yet knowing that time was, when to be a pro- 
testant, to be a Christian, was by law as punishable as to be 
a traitor; and that our Saviour himself, coming tojeform his 
church, was accused of an intent to invade Caesar's right, as 
good a right as the prelate bishops ever had : the one being 
got by force, the other by spiritual usurpation ; and both by 
force upheld. 

' He admires and falls into an ecstasy, that the parliament 
should send him such a “ horrid proposition,” as the removal 
of episcopacy. But expect from him in an ecstasy no other 
reasons of his admiration than the dream and tautology of 
what he hath so often repeated, law, antiquity, ancestors, 
... * uspenty, and the like, which will be therefore not worth a 
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second answer, hut may pass with his own comparison into 
the common sewer of other popish arguments. 

“ Had the two houses sued out their liverv from the ward¬ 
ships of tumults,” he could sooner have believed them. It 
concerned them first to sue out their livery from the unjust 
wardship of his encroaching prerogative. And had he also 
redeemed his overdated minority from a pupilage under 
bishops, he would much less have mistrusted his parliament; 
and never would have set so base a character upon them, as 
to count them no better than the vassals of certain nameless 
men, whom he charges to he such as “ hunt after faction with 
their hounds, the tumults.” And yet the bishops could have 
told him that Nimrod, the first that hunted after faction, is 
reputed by ancient tradition the first that founded monarchy ; 
whence it appears, that to hunt after faction is more properly 
the king’s game; and those hounds, which he calls the vulgar, 
have been often hallooed to from court, of whom the mongrel 
sort have been enticed; the rest have not lost their scent, but 
understood aright that the parliament had that part to act, 
which he had failed in; that trust to discharge, which he had 
broken; that estate and honour to preserve, which was far 
beyond his, the estate and honour of the commonwealth, 
which he had embezzled. 

Yet so far doth self-opinion or false principles delude and 
transport him, as to think “ the concurrence of his reason ” 
to the votes of parliament, not only political, but natural, 
“ and as necessary to the begetting,” or bringing forth of any 
one “ complete act of public wisdom as the sun’s influence is 
necessary to all nature’s productions.” So that the parlia¬ 
ment, it seems, is but a female, and without his procreative 
reason, the laws which they can produce are but wind-eggs : 
wisdom, it seems, to a king is natural, to a parliament not 
natural, but by conjunction with the king; yet he professes 
to hold his kingly right by law ; and if no law could be made 
but by the great council of a nation, which we now term a 
parliament, then certainly it was a parliament that first created 
kings ; and not only made laws before a king was in being, 
but those laws especially whereby he holds his crown. 

He nught then to have so thought of a parliament, if he 
count it not male, as of his mother, whicn to civil being 
created both him and the loyalty he wore. And if it hath 
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been anciently interpreted the presaging sign of a future tyrant, 
but to dream of copulation with his mother, what can it be 
less than actual tyranny to affirm waking, that the parliament, 
which is his mother, can neither conceive or bring forth “ any 
authoritative act” without his masculine coition ? Nay, that 
his reason is as celestial and lifegiving to the parliament, as the 
sun’s influence is to the earth : what other notions hut these, 
or such like, could swell up Caligula to think himself a god? 

But to be rid of these mortifying propositions, he leaves no 
tyrannical evasion uncssayed; first, “ that they are not the 
joint and free desires of both houses, or the major part;” 
next, “ that the choice of many members was carried on by 
faction.” The former of these is already discovered to be an 
old device put first in practice by Charles V., since the Re¬ 
formation : who, when the protestants of Germany for their 
own defence joined themselves in league, in his declarations 
and remonstrances laid the fault only upon some few, (for it 
was dangerous to take notice of too many enemies,) and ac¬ 
cused them, that under colour of religion they had a purpose 
to invade his and the church’s right; by which policy he 
deceived many of the German cities, and kept them divided 
from that league, until they saw themselves brought into a 
snare. That other cavil against the people’s choice puts us in 
mind rather what the court was wont to do, and how to tam¬ 
per with elections: neither was there at that time any faction 
more potent or more likely to do such a business, than they 
themselves who complain most. 

But “ he must chew such morsels as propositions, ere lie let 
them down.” So let him,; but if the kingdom shall taste 
nothing but after his chewing, what does he make of the 
kingdom but a great baby ? “ The str aitness of bis conscience 
will not give lmn leave to swallow down such camels of sa¬ 
crilege and injustice as others do.” This is the pharisee up 
and down : “ I am not as other men are.” But what camels 
of injustice he could devour all his three realms were witness, 
which was the cause that they almost perished for want of 
parliaments. And he that will be unjust to man, will be 
sacrilegious to God; and to bereave a Christian conscience of 
liberty, for no other reason than the narrowness of his own 
conscience, is the most unjust measure to man, and the worst 
sacrilege to God. 
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That other, which he calls sacrilege, of taking from tiie 
clergy that superfluous wealth, which antiquity as old as Con¬ 
stantine, from the credit of a divine vision, counted “ poison in 
the church,” hath ever been most opposed by men, whose 
righteousness in other matters hath been least observed. He 
concludes, as his manner is, with high commendation of his 
own u unbiassed rectitude,” and believes nothing to be in them 
that dissent from him but faction, innovation, and particular 
designs. Of these repetitions T find no end, no, not in his 
prayer; which being founded upon deceitful principles, and a 
fond hope that God will bless him in those errors, which he 
calls “ honest,” finds a fit answer of St. James : “ Ye ask and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss.” As for the truth and 
sincerity, which he prays may be always found in those his 
declarations to the people, the contrariety of his own actions 
will hoar eternal witness, how little careful or solicitous he 
was what he promised or what he uttered there. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Upon the Rebellion in Ireland. 

The rebellion and horrid massacre of English protestants 
in Ireland, to the number of 154,000 in the province of Ulster 
only, by their own computation; which, added to the other 
three, makes up the total sum of that slaughter in all likeli¬ 
hood four times as great; although so sudden and so violent, 
as at first to amaze all men that were not accessary; yet from 
whom and from what counsels it first sprung, neither was nor 
could be possibly so secret as the contrivers thereof, blinded 
with vain hope, or the despair that other plots would succeed, 
supposed. For it cannot be imaginable, that the Irish, guided 
by so many subtle and Italian heads of the Romish party, 
should so far have lost the use of reason, and indeed of com¬ 
mon sense, as, not supported with other strength than their 
own, to begin a war so desperate and irreconcilable against 
both England and Scotland at once. All other nations, from 
whom they could expect aid, were busied to the utmost in 
their own most necessary concernments. 

It remains then that either some authority, or some great 
assistance promised them from England, was that whereon 
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they chiefly trusted. And as it is not difficult to discern from 
what inducing cause this insurrection first arose, so neither 
was it hard at first to have applied some effectual remedy, 
though not prevention. And yet prevention was not hopeless, 
when Strafford either believed not, or did not care to believe, 
the several warnings and discoveries thereof, which more than 
once by papists and by friars themselves were brought him; 
besides what was brought by deposition, divers months before 
that rebellion, to the Archbishop of Canterbury and others of 
the king's council; as the declaration of “ No addresses" de¬ 
clares. But the assurance which they had in private, that no 
remedy should be applied, was, it seems, one of the chief 
reasons that drew on their undertaking. And long it was 
before that assurance failed them; until the bishops and 
popish lords, who, while they sat and voted, still opposed the 
sending aid to'Ireland, were expelled the house. 

Seeing then the main excitement and authority for this re¬ 
bellion must needs be derived from England, it will be next 
inquired, who was the prime author. The king here de¬ 
nounces a malediction temporal and eternal, not simply to 
the author, but to the “malicious author" of this bloodshed: 
and by that limitation may exempt, not himself only, but 
perhaps the Irish rebels themselves, who never will confess 
to God or man that any blood was shed by them maliciously; 
but either in the catholic cause, or common liberty, or some 
other specious plea, which the conscience, from grounds 
both good and evil, usually suggests to itself: thereby think¬ 
ing to elude the direct force of that imputation which lies 
upon them. 

Yet he acknowledges, “ it fell out as a most unhappy ad¬ 
vantage of some men’s malice against him : ” but indeed of 
most men’s just suspicion, by finding in it no such wide de¬ 
parture or disagreement from the' scope of his former coun¬ 
sels and proceedings. And that he himself was the author 
of that rebellion, he denies both here and elsewhere, with 
many, imprecations, but no solid evidence. What on the 
other side against his denial hath been affirmed in three king¬ 
doms, being here briefly set in view, the reader may so judge 
a9 he finds cause. 

This is most certain, that the king was ever friendly to the 
Irish papists; and in his third year, against the plain advice 
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of parliament, like a kind of pope, sold them many indul¬ 
gences for money ; and upon all occasions advancing the 
popish party, and negotiating underhand by priests, who 
were made his agents, engaged the Irish papists in a war 
against the Scots protestants. To that end he furnished 
them, and had them trained in arms, and kept them up, 
either openly or underhand, the only army in his three king¬ 
doms, till the very hurst of that rebellion. The summer be¬ 
fore that dismal October, a committee of most active papists, 
all since in the head of that rebellion, were in great favour 
at Whitehall; and admitted to many private consultations 
with the king and queen. And to make it evident that no 
mean matters were the subject of those conferences, at their 
request he gave away his peculiar right to more than five 
Irish counties, for the payment of an inconsiderable rent. 
They departed not home till within two months before the 
rebellion ; and were either from the first breaking out, or 
soon after, found to be the chief rebels themselves. 

But what should move the king besides his own inclination 
to popery,* and the prevalence of his queen over him, to 

* That Charles I. should have been favourably disposed towards the 
Roman catholics, is not at all surprising, since his wife, by whom he was 
governed, was a most bigoted papist, and, in the face of the country, acted 
so many disgraceful fooleries, at the command of her confessors, that she 
drew upon herself the contempt of every thinking man. Mr. D’lsraeli de¬ 
nominates them “ degrading penances,” and very honestly inserts them in 
his work. “ One of the most flagrant,” he says, “ is alluded to in our 
history. This was a barefoot pilgrimage to Tyburn, where, one morning, 
under the gallows, on which so many jesuits had been executed as traitors 
to Elizabeth and James I., she knelt and prayed to them as martyrs and 
saints, who had shed their blood in defence of the catholic cause.” Another 
example is quoted out of a MS. letter of those times, from Mr. Pory to 
Mr. Mead, July, 1626*. (Harl. MSS. No. 383.) “ The priests also made 
her dabble in the dirt in a foul morning from Somerset House to St. 
James's, her Luciferian confessor riding along by her in his coach ! They 
have made her go barefoot, to spin, to eat her meat out of dishes, to wait at 
the table of servants, with many other ridiculous and absurd penances. 
And if they dare thus insult over the daughter, sister, and wife of so great 
kings, what slavery would they not make us, the people, undergo ! ” ( Cu - 
rioritiea of Literature, iii. 404, 405.) This pilgrimage to Tyburn, is 
noticed In the “King’s Cabinet Opened;” (No. 34, p. 35, 36;) where 
Charles I. is giving an account of the private quarrels between himself and his 
wife. “ Having had bo long patience with the disturbance of that that 
should have been one of my greatest contentments, I can no longer suffer 
those that I know to be the cause and fermenters of these humours to 
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hold such frequent and close meetings with a committee of 
Irish papists in his own house, while the parliament of 
England sat unadvised with, is declared by a Scots author, 
and of itself is clear enough. The parliament at the begin¬ 
ning of that summer, having put Strafford to death, im¬ 
prisoned others his chief favourites, and driven the rest to 
fly, the king, who had in vain tempted botli the Scots and 
the English army to come up against the parliament and 
city, finding no compliance answerable to his hope from the 
protestant armies, betakes himself last to the Irish ; who had 
in readiness an army of eight thousand papists, which he had 
refused so often to disband, and a committee here of the same 
religion. With them, who thought the time now come, 
(which to bring about they had been many years before not 
wishing only, but with much industry com plotting, to do 
some eminent service for the clmrcli of Rome and their own 
perfidious natures, against a puritan parliament and the hated 
English their masters,) he agrees and concludes, that so 
soon as both armies in England were disbanded, the Irish 
should appear in arms, master all the protestants, and help 
the king against his parliament. And we need not doubt, 
that those five counties were given to the Irish for no other 
reason than the four northern counties had been u little be¬ 
fore offered to the Scots. The king, in August, takes a 
journey into Scotland; and overtaking the Scots army then 
on their way home, attempts the second time to pervert them, 
but without success. 

No sooner come into Scotland, but he lays a plot, so saitli 
the Scots author, to remove out of the way such of the no¬ 
bility there us were most likely to withstand, or not to further 
his designs. This being discovered, he sends from his side 

be about my wile, which I must do if* it were but for one action they 
made my wife do, which is, to make her go to Tyburn in devotion to pray, 
which action can have no greater invective made against it, than the rela¬ 
tion.” This was written July 12th, 1020. The same indefatigable writer 
'(DTsraeli) has discovered in the “Ambassades du Marechal du Bassom- 
pierre” (iil. 49) an “ unnoticed document,” which, he remarks, “ is nothing 
leas than a most solemn obligation contracted (by Henrietta Maria) with 
the pope and her brother the king of France, to educate her children as 
catholics, and only to choose catholics to attend them. Had this been 
known either to Charles (?) or to the English nation, Henrietta could 
never have been permitted to ascend the English throne. The fate of both 
her sons shows how faithfully she performed this treasonable contract.”— Ed. 
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one Dillon, a papist lord, soon after a chief rebel, with letters 
into Ireland; and dispatches a commission under the great 
seal of Scotland, at that time in his own custody, command¬ 
ing that they should forthwith, as had been formerly agreed, 
cause all the Trish to rise in arms. Who no sooner had re¬ 
ceived such command but obeyed, and began in massacre; 
for they knew no other way to make sure the protestants, 
which was commanded them expressly; and the way, it 
semis, left to their discretion. He who hath a mind to read 
the commission itself, and sound reason added why it was 
not likely to be forged, besides the attestation of so many 
Irish themselves, may have recourse to a book, entitled, 
“ The Mystery of Iniquity.” Besides what the parliament 
itself in the declaration of “Nomore addresses” hath affirmed, 
that they have one copy of that commission in their own 
hands, attested by the oaths of some that were eye-witnesses, 
and had seen it under the seal : others of the principal rebels 
have confessed, that this commission was the summer before 
promised at London to the Irish commissioners ; to whom the 
king then discovered in plain words his great desire to be 
revenged on the parliament of England. 

After the rebellion broke out, which in words only he de¬ 
tected, but underhand favoured and promoted by all the offices 
of friendship, correspondence, and what possible aid he could 
afford them, the particulars whereof are too many to he in¬ 
cited here; I suppose no understanding man could longer 
doubt who was “ author or instigator” of that rebellion. If 
tiere be who yet doubt, I refer them especially to the de¬ 
claration of July 1643, with that of “ No addresses,” 1647, 
and another full volume of examinations to be set out speedily 
concerning this matter. Against all which testimonies, like¬ 
lihoods, evidences, and apparent actions of his own, being so 
abundant, his bare denial, though with imprecation, can no 
way countervail; and least of all in his own cause. 

As for the commission granted them, he thinks to evade 
that by retorting, that “ some in England fight against him, 
and yet pretend Ins authority.” But though a parliament, 
by the known laws, may affirm justly to have the king’s 
authority inseparable from that court, though divided from 
his person, it is not credible that the Irish rebels, who bo 
much tendered his person above his authority, and were by 
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him so well received at Oxford, would be so far from all hu¬ 
manity, as to slander him with a particular commission, 
signed and sent them by his own hand. 

And of the good affection to the rebels this chapter itself is 
not without witness. He holds them less in fault than the 
Scots, as from whom they might allege to have fetched " their 
imitation making no difference between men that rose neces¬ 
sarily to defend themselves, which no protestant doctrine ever 
disallowed, against them who threatened war, and those who 
began a voluntary and causeless rebellion, with the massacre 
of so many thousands, who never meant them harm. 

He falls next to flashes, and a multitude of words, in all 
which is contained no more than what might be the plea of 
any guiltiest offender:—he was not the author, because “ he 
hath the greatest share of loss and dishonour by what is com¬ 
mitted/’ Who is there that offends God, or his neighbour, 
on whom the greatest share of loss anddishonour lights not in 
the end ? But in act of doing evil, men use not to consider 
the event of these evil doings; or if they do, have then no 
power to curb the sway of their own wickedness; so that the 
greatest share ofloss and dishonour to happen upon themselves, 
isno argument that they were not guilty. This other is as weak, 
that “ a king’s interest, above that of any other man, lies 
chiefly in the common welfare of his subjects; ” therefore no 
king will do aught against the common welfare. For by this 
evasion any tyrant might as well purge himself from the guilt 
of raising troubles or commotions among the people, because 
undoubtedly his chief interest lies in their sitting still. 

I said but now, that even this chapter, if nothing else, might 
suffice Jto discover his good affection to the rebels, which in 
this that follows too notoriously appears ; imputing this insur¬ 
rection to “ the preposterous rigour, and unreasonable severity, 
the covetous zeal and uncharitable fury, of some men (by 
these " some men,” his continual paraphrase, are meant the 
parliament;) and, lastly, “ to the fear of utter extirpation.” 
If the whole Irishry of rebels had feed some advocate to 
speak partially and sophistically in their defence, he could 
have hardly dazzled better; yet nevertheless would have 
proved himself no other than a plausible deceiver. And, per¬ 
haps (nay, more than perhaps, for it is affirmed and extant 
under good evidence, that) those feigned terrors and jealousies 
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were either by the king himself, or the popish priests which 
were sent by him, put into the head of that inquisitive 
people, on set purpose to engage them. For who had power 
“ to oppress ” them, or to relieve them being oppressed, but 
the king, or his immediate deputy ? This rather should 
have made them rise against the king, than against the par¬ 
liament. 

Who threatened or even thought of their extirpation, till 
they themselves had begun it to the English? As for “ pre¬ 
posterous rigour, covetous zeal, and uncharitable fury,” they 
had more reason to suspect those evils first from his own com¬ 
mands, whom they saw using daily no greater argument to 
prove the truth of his religion, than by enduring no other hut 
liis own prclatical; and, to force it upon others, made episco¬ 
pal, ceremonial, and common-prayer hook wars. But the 
papists understood him better than by the outside; and knew 
that those wars were their wars. Although if the common¬ 
wealth should be afraid to suppress open idolatry; lest *he 
papists thereupon should grow desperate, this were to let them 
grow and become our persecutors, while we neglected what 
we might have done evangelically to be their reformers : or 
to do as his father James did, who instead of taking heart and 
putting confidence in God by such a deliverance as from 
the powder-plot, though it went not off*, yet with the mere 
conceit of it, as some observe, was hit into such a hectic trem¬ 
bling between protestant and papist all his life after, that he 
never durst from that time do otherwise than equivocate or 
collogue with the pope and his adherents.* 

He would be thought to commiserate the sad effects of that 
rebellion, and to lament that “ the tears and blood spilt there 
did not quench the sparks of our civil” discord here. But 
who began these dissensions ? And what can be more openly 
known than those retardings and delays, which by himself 
were continually devised, to hinder and put back the relief of 
those distressed protestants? which undoubtedly, had it not 

* Burnett represents James I. as terrified into toleration by a story re¬ 
ported to him by Sir Dudly Carlton, who had been his ambassador iij 
Spain, where, it seems, the priests were accustomed in their conversation to 
menace the king’s life unless he bcciune more tolerant to papists. This 
effectually cured the northern Solomon of his persecuting habits; for, 
though he still continued to write against the catholics, his actions were in 
their favour. ( History of hit Own Timer, i, 12.) 
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been then put back, might have saved many streams of those 
tears and that blood, whereof he seems here so sadly to be¬ 
wail the spilling. His manifold excuses, diversions, and de¬ 
lays, are too well known to be recited here in particular, and 
too many. 

But “ he offered to go himself in person upon that expedi¬ 
tion,” nrul reckons up many surmises why he thinks they would 
not suffer him. But mentions not that by his underdealing to 
debauch armies here at home, and by his secret intercourse 
with the chief rebels, long ere that time everywhere known, he 
had brought the parliament into so just a diffidence of him, as 
that they durst not leave the public arms to his disposal, much 
less an army to his conduct. He concludes, “Tnat next the 
sin of those who began that rebellion, theirs must needs be who 
hindered the suppressing, or diverted the aids.” But judg¬ 
ment rashly given ofttimes involves the judge himself. He 
finds fault with those “ who threatened all extremity to the re¬ 
bels/* agd pleads much that mercy should be shewn them. It 
seems he found himself not so much concerned as those who 
had lost fathers, brothers, wives, and children by their cruelty; 
whom in justice to retaliate is not, as he supposes, “unevan¬ 
gelical,” so long as magistracy and war are not laid down un¬ 
der the gospel. If this his sermon of affected mercy were not 
too pharisaical, how could he permit himself to cause the 
slaughter of so many thousands here in England for mere pre¬ 
rogatives, the toys, and gewgaws of his crown, for copes and 
surplices, the trinkets of his priests ; and not perceive his own 
zeal, while he taxes others, to be most preposterous and un¬ 
evangelical ? 

Neither is there the same cause to destroy a whole city for 
the ravishing of a sister, not done out of villany, and recom- 
pence offered by marriage: nor the same cause for those dis¬ 
ciples to summon fire from heaven upon the whole city where 
they were denied lodging; and for a nation by just war and 
execution to slay whole families of them, who so barbarously 
h$d slain whole families before. Did not all Israel do as 
much against the Benjamites for one rape committed by a few, 
and defended by the whole tribe ? And did they not the 
same to Jabesh-Gilead for not assisting them in that revenge ? 
I speak not this that such measure should be meted rigorously 
to all the Irish, or as remembering that the parliament ever 
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so decreed ; but to show that this his homily hath more craft 
and affectation in it, than of sound doctrine. 

But it was happy that his going into Ireland was not con¬ 
sented to ; for either he had certainly turned his raised forces 
against the parliament itself, or not gone at all; or had he gone, 
what work he would have made there, his own following 
words declare. “ Pie would have punished someno ques¬ 
tion ; for some, perhaps, who were of least use, must of neces¬ 
sity have been sacrificed to his reputation, and the conveni¬ 
ence of his affairs. Others he “ would have disarmed; ” that 
is to say, in his own time: but “ all of them he would have 
protected from the fury of those that would have drowned 
them, if they had refused to swim down the popular stream.” 
These expressions are too often met, and too well understood, 
for any man to doubt his meaning. By the “ fury of those,” 
he means no otiu.:’ than the justice of parliament, to whom 
yet he had committed the whole business. Those who would 
have refused to swim down the popular stream, our constant 
key tells us to he papists, prelates, and their faction ; these, 
by his own confession here, he would have protected against his 
puritan parliament: and by this who sees not that he and the 
Irish rebels had but one aim, one and the same drift, and 
would have forthwith joined in one body against us? 

Pie goes on still in his tenderness of the Irish rebels, fear¬ 
ing lest “our zeal should be more greedy to kill the bear for 
his skin, than for any harm lie hath done.” This either jus¬ 
tifies the rebels to have done no harm at all, or infers his 
opinion that the parliament is more bloody and rapacious in 
the prosecution of their justice, than those rebels were in the 
execution of their barbarous cruelty. Let men doubt now, 
and dispute to whom the king was a friend most—to his En¬ 
glish parliament, or to his Irish rebels. 

With whom, that we may yet see further how much he 
was their friend, after that the parliament had brought them 
everywhere either to famine or a low condition, he, to give 
them all the respite and advantages they could desire, without 
advice of parliament, to whom he himself had committed the 
managing of that war, makes a cessation; in pretence to re¬ 
lieve the protestants, “ overborne there with numbersbut, 
as the event proved, to support the papists, by diverting and 
drawing over the English army there, to his own service here 
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against the parliament. For that the protestants were then 
on the winning hand, it must needs be plain; who, notwith¬ 
standing the miss of those forces, which at their landing here 
mastered without difficulty great part of Wales and Cheshire, 
yet made a shift to keep their own in Ireland. But the plot 
of this Irish truce is in good part discovered in that declara¬ 
tion of September 30,1643. And if the protestants were but 
handfuls there, as he calls them, why did lie stop and waylay, 
both by land and sea, to his utmost power, those provisions 
and supplies which were sent by the parliament ? How were 
so many handfuls called over, as for a while stood him in no 
small stead, and against our main forces here in England ? 

Since therefore all the reasons that can be given of this 
cessation appear so false and frivolous, it may be justly feared, 
that the design itself was most wicked and pernicious. What 
remains then? He “ appeals to God,” and is cast; likening 
his punishment to Job’s trials, before he saw them to have 
Job’s ending. But how could charity herself believe there 
was at all in him any religion, so much as but to fear there is 
a God ; whenas, by what is noted in the declfiration of “ No 
more addresses/’ he vowed solemnly to the parliament, with 
imprecations upon himself and his posterity, if ever he con¬ 
sented to the abolishing of those laws which were in force 
against papists; and, at the same time, as appeared plainly by 
the very date of his own letters to the queen and Ormond, 
consented to the abolishing of all penal laws against them both 
in Ireland and England? If these were acts of a religious 
prince, what memory of man, written or unwritten, can tell us 
news of any prince that ever was irreligious? He cannot 
stand “ to make prolix apologies.” Then surely those long 
pamphlets set out for declarations and protestations in his 
name were none of his; and how they should be his, indeed, 
being so repugnant to the whole course of his actions, augments 
the difficulty. 

t But he usurps a common saying, u That it is kingly to do 
well, and hear ill.” That may be sometimes true; but far 
more frequently to do ill and hear well; so great is the mul¬ 
titude of flatterers, and them that deify the name of king 1 
Yet not content with these neighbours, we have him still a 
perpetual preacher of his own virtues, and of that especially 
which who knows not to be patience perforce ? He u believes 
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it will at last appear, that they wno first began to embroil his 
other kingdoms, are also guilty of the blood of Ireland.” And 
we believe so too; for now the cessation is become a peace by 
published articles, and commission to bring thorn over against 
England, first only ten thousand by the Earl of Glamorgan, 
next all of them, if possible, under Ormond, which was the 
last of all his transactions done as a public person. And no 
wonder; for he looked upon the blood spilt, whether of sub¬ 
jects or of rebels, with an indifferent, eye, 44 as exhausted out. 
of his own veins without distinguishing, as he ought, which 
was good blood and which corrupt; the not letting out whereof 
endangers the whole body. 

And what the doctrine is, ye may perceive also by the 
prayer, which, after a short ejaculation for the 44 poor protes- 
tants,” prays at large for the Irish rebels, that God would not 
give them over, or “ their children, to the covetousness, 
cruelty, fierce and cursed anger” of the parliament. lie 
finishes with a deliberate and solemn curse 4; upon himself nnd 
his father’s house.” Which how far God hath already brought 
to pass, is to the end, that men, by so eminent an example, 
should learn to tremble at his judgments, and not play vvjth 
imprecations. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Upon the calling in of the Scots, and then' coming. 

It must needs seem strange, where men accustom them¬ 
selves to ponder and contemplate things in their first original 
and institution, that kings, who as all other officers of the 
public, were at first chosen and installed only by consent and 
suffrage of the people, to govern them as freemen by laws of 
their own making, and to be, in consideration of that dignity 
and riches bestowed upon them, the entrusted servants of the 
commonwealth, should, notwithstanding, grow up to that 
dishonest encroachment, as to esteem themselves masters, both 
of that great trust which they serve, and of the people that 
betrusted them ; counting what they ought to do, both in dis¬ 
charge of their public duty, and for the great reward of honour 
and revenue which they receive, as done all of mere grace and 
favour; as if their power over us were by nature, and from 
themselves, or that God had sold us into their hands. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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Indeed, if the race of kings were eminently the best of men, 
as the breed at Tutbury is of horses, it would in reason then 
be their part only to command, ours always to obey. But 
kings by generation no way excelling others, and most com¬ 
monly not being the wisest or the worthiest by far of whom 
they claim to have the governing; that we should yield them 
subjection to our own ruin, or hold of them the right of our 
common safety, and our natural freedom by mere gilt, (as 
when the conduit pisses wine at coronations,) from the super¬ 
fluity of their royal grace and beneficence, we may be sure 
was never the intent of God, whose ways are just and equal; 
never the intent of nature, whose works are also regular; 
never of any people not wholly barbarous, whom prudence, or 
no more but human sense, would have bettor guided when 
they first created kings, than so to nullify and tread to dirt 
the rest of mankind, by exalting one person and his lineage 
without other merit looked after, but the more contingency of 
a begetting, into an absolute and unaccountable dominion over 
them and their posterity. 

Yet this ignorant or wilful mistake of the whole matter had 
taken so deep root in the imagination of this king, that whether 
to the English or to the Scot, mentioning what acts of his 
regal office (though God knows how unwillingly) he had 
passed, he calls them, as in other places, acts of grace and 
bounty; so here u special obligations, favours, to gratify ac¬ 
tive spirits, and the desires of that party.*’ Words not only 
sounding pride and lordly usurpation, but injustice, partiality, 
and corruption. For to the Irish he so far condescended, as 
first to tolerate in private, then to covenant openly the tole¬ 
rating of popery: so far to the Scot, as to remove bishops, 
establish presbytery, and the militia in their own hands; 
“ preferring, as some thought, the desires of Scotland before 
his own interest and honour.” But being once on this side 
Tweed, his reason, his conscience, and his honour became so 
frightened with a kind of false virginity, that to the English 
^neither one nor other of the same demands could be granted, 
wherewith the Scots were gratified; as if our air and climate 
on a sudden had changed the property and the nature both of 
conscience, honour, and reason, or that he found none so fit 
as the English to be the subjects of his arbitrary power. 
Ireland was as Ephraim, the strength of his head; Scotland 
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os Judah was his lawgiver; but over England, as over Edom, 
he meant to cast his shoe: and yet so many sober English¬ 
men, not sufficiently awake to consider this, like men en¬ 
chanted with the Circaean cup of servitude, will not be held 
back from running their ow n heads into the yoke of bondage. 

The sum of his discourse is against “ settling of religion 
by violent meanswhich, whether it were the Scots’ design 
upon England, they arc best able to clear themselves. But 
this of all may seem strangest, that the king, who, while it 
was permitted him, never did thing more eagerly than to 
molest and persecute the consciences of most religious men ; 
he who had made a war, and lost all, rather than not uphold 
a hierarchy of persecuting bishops, should have the confidence 
here to profess himself so much an enemy of those that force 
the conscience. For was it not he, who upon the English 
obtruded new ceremonies, upon the Scots a new Liturgy, and 
with his sword went about to engrave a bloody rubric on 
their backs ? Did he not forbid and hinder all effectual search 
of truth; nay, like a besieging enemy, stopped all her pas¬ 
sages both by word and writing ? Yet he can talk of “ fair 
and equal disputationswhere, notwithstanding, if all submit 
not to his judgment, as not being “ rationally convicted,” they 
must submit (and he conceals it not) to his penalty, as counted 
obstinate. But what if he himself, and those his learned 
churchmen, were the convicted or the obstinate part long ago; 
should reformation suffer them to sit lording over the church 
in their fat bishoprics and pluralities, like the great whore 
that sitteth upon many waters, till they would vouchsafe to be 
disputed out ? Or should we sit disputing, while they sit 
plotting and persecuting ? Those clergymen were not “ to 
be driven into the fold like sheep,” as his simile runs, but to 
be driven out of the fold like wolves or thieves, where they 
sat fleecing those flocks which they never fed. 

He believes “ that presbytery, though proved to be the 
only institution of Jesus Christ, w ere not by the sword to be 
set up without his consentwhich is contrary both to the 
doctrine and the known practice of all protestant churches, 
if his sword threaten those w ho of their own accord embrace 
it. And although Christ and his apostles, being to civil 
affairs but private men, contended not with magistrates; yet 
when magistrates themselves, and especially parliaments, who 
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have greatest right to dispose of the civil sword, come to 
know religion, they ought in conscience to defend all those 
who receive it willingly, against the violence of any king or 
tyrant whatsoever. Neither is it therefore true, "that Chris¬ 
tianity is planted or watered with Christian bloodfor there 
is a large difference between forcing men by the sword to turn 
presbyterians, and defending those who willingly are so from 
a furious inroad of bloody bishops, armed with the militia of 
a king, their pupil. And if “ covetousness and ambition be 
an argument that presbytery hath not much of Christ,” it 
argues more strongly against episcopacy; which, from the 
time of her first mounting to an order above the presbyters, 
had no other parents than “covetousness and ambition.” And 
those sects, schisms, and heresies, which he speaks of, “ if 
they get but strength and numbers,” need no other pattern 
than episcopacy and himself, to “ set up their ways by the 
like method of violence.” 

Nor is there anything that hath more marks of schism and 
sectarism than English episcopacy; whether we look at apos¬ 
tolic times, or at reformed churches; for “ the universal way 
of church-government before,” may as soon lead us into gross 
error, as their universally corrupted doctrine. And govern¬ 
ment, by reason of ambition, was likeliest to he corrupted 
much the sooner of the two. However, nothing can he to us 
catholic or universal in religion, but what the scripture 
teaches ; whatsoever without scripture pleads to he universal 
in the church, in being universal is but the more schismatical. 
Much less can particular laws and constitutions impart to the 
church of England any power of consistory or tribunal above 
other churches, to be the sole judge of what is sect or schism, 
as with much rigour, and without scripture, they took upon 
them. Yet these the king resolves here to defend and main¬ 
tain to his last., pretending, after all those conferences offered, 
or had with him, “ not to see more rational and religious mo¬ 
tives than soldiers carry in their knapsacks.” With one thus 
'resolved, it was hut folly to stand disputing. 

He imagines his “ own judicious zeal to be most concerned 
in his tuition of the church.” So thought Saul when he pre¬ 
sumed to offer sacrifice, for which he lost his kingdom; so 
thought Uzziah when he went into the temple, but was thrust 
out with a leprosy for his opinioned zeal, which he thought 
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judicious. It is not the part of a king, because he ought to 
defend the church, therefore to set himself supreme head 
over the church, or to meddle with ecclcsial government, or 
to defend the church otherwise than the church would be 
defended ; for such defence is bondage ; not to defend abuses, 
and stop all reformation, under the name of “ new moulds 
fancied and fashioned to private designs.” 

The holy things of church are in the power of other keys 
than were delivered to his keeping. Christian liberty, pur¬ 
chased with the death of our Redeemer, and established by 
the sending of his free Spirit to inhabit in us, is not now to 
depend upon the doubtful consent of any earthly monarch; 
nor to be again fettered with a presumptuous negative voice, 
tyrannical to the parliament, but much more tyrannical to the 
church of God ; which was compelled to implore the aid of 
parliament, to remove his force and heavy hands from off our 
consciences, who therefore complains now of that most just 
defensive force, because only it removed his violence and per¬ 
secution. If this be a violation to his conscience, that it was 
hindered by the parliament from violating the more tender 
consciences of so many thousand good Christians, let the 
usurping conscience of all tyrants be ever so violated ! 

He wonders (fox wonder !) bow we could so much “ dis¬ 
trust God’s assistance/’ as to call in the protestant aid of our 
brethren in Scotland. Why then did he, if his trust were in 
God and the justice of his cause, not scruple to solicit and 
invite earnestly the assistance both of papists and of Irish 
rebels? If the Scots were by us at length sent home, they 
were not called to stay here always; neither was it for the 
people’s ease to feed so many legions longer than their help 
was needful. 

“ The government of their kirk we despised ” not, but 
their imposing of that government upon us, not presbytery, 
but arch presbytery, classical, provincial, and diocesan pres¬ 
bytery, claiming to itself a lordly power and superintendency 
both over flocks and pastors, over persons and congregations 
no way their own. But these debates, in his judgment, would 
have been ended better “ by the best divines in Christendom 
in a full and free synod.” A most improbable way, and such 
as never yet was used, at least with good success, by any pro¬ 
testant kingdom or state since the Reformation: every true 
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church having wherewithal from heaven, and the assisting 
Spirit of Christ implored, to be complete and perfect within 
itself. And the whole nation is not easily to be thought so 
raw, and so perpetually a novice, after all this light, as to 
need the help and direction of other nations, more than what 
they write in public of their opinion, in a matter so familiar 
as church-government. 

In fine, he accuses piety with the want of loyalty, and reli¬ 
gion with the breach of allegiance, as if God and he were one 
master, whose commands were so often contrary to the com¬ 
mands of God. He would persuade the Scots that their 
“ chief interest consists in their fidelity to the crown.” But 
true policy will teach them to find a safer interest in the com¬ 
mon friendship of England, than in the ruins of one ejected 
family. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Upon the Covenant . 

Upon this theme his discourse is long, his matter little but 
repetition, and therefore soon answered. First, after an 
abusive and strange apprehension of covenants, as if men 
u pawned their souls ” to them with whom they covenant, he 
digresses to plead for bishops; first, from the antiquity of 
their “ possession here, since the first plantation of Christi¬ 
anity in this island;” next from “ a universal prescription 
since the apostles, till this last century.” But what avails 
the most primitive antiquity against the plain sense of scrip¬ 
ture ? which, if the last century have best followed, it ought 
in our esteem to be the first. And yet it hath been often proved 
by learned men, from the writings and epistles of most ancient 
Christians, that episcopacy crept not up into an order above 
the presbyters, till many years after that the apostles were 
deceased. 

He next is “ unsatisfied with the covenant,” not only for 
“ pome passages in it referring to himself,” as he supposes, 
“ with very dubious and dangerous limitations,” but for bind¬ 
ing men u by oath and covenant ” to the reformation of church 
discipline. First, those limitations were not more dangerous 
to him, than he to our liberty and religion ; next, that which 
was there vowed, to cast out of the church an antichristian 
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hierarchy which God had not planted, but ambition and cor¬ 
ruption had brought in, and fostered to the church’s great 
damage and oppression, was no point of controversy to be ar¬ 
gued without end, but a thing of clear moral necessity to be 
forthwith done. Neither was the “ covenant superfluous, 
though former engagements, both religious and legal, bound 
us beforebut was the practice of all churches heretofore 
intending reformation. All Israel, though bound enough be¬ 
fore by the law of Moses “ to all necessary duties;” yet with 
Asa their king entered into a new covenant at the beginning 
of a reformation : and the Jews, after captivity, without con¬ 
sent demanded of that king who was their master, took solemn 
oath to walk in the commandments of God. 

All protestant churches have done the like, notwithstanding 
former engagements to their several duties. And although 
his aim were to sow variance between the protestation and 
the covenant, to reconcile them is not difficult. The protes¬ 
tation was but one step, extending only to the doctrine of the 
church of England, as it was distinct from church discipline ; 
the covenant went further, as it pleased God to dispense his 
light and our encouragement by degrees, and comprehended 
church-governinent;—former with latter steps, in the pro¬ 
gress of well-doing need not reconcilement. Nevertheless 
he breaks through to his conclusion, “ that all honest and 
wise men ever thought themselves sufficiently bound by 
former ties of religion ; ” leaving Asa, Ezra, and the whole 
church of God, in sundry ages, to shift for honesty and 
wisdom from some other than his testimony. And although 
after-contracts absolve not till the former be made void, yet 
he first having done that, our duty returns back, which to 
him was neither moral nor eternal, but conditional. 

Willing to persuade himself that many “good men” took 
the covenant, either unwarily or out of fear, he seems to 
have bestowed some thoughts how these “ good men,” fol¬ 
lowing his advice, may keep the covenant and not keep it. 
The first evasion is presuming “ that the chief end of cove¬ 
nanting in such men’s intentions was to preserve reli¬ 
gion in purity, and the kingdom’s peace.” But the co- # 
venant will more truly inform them that purity of reli¬ 
gion and the kingdom’s peace was not then in state to be 
preserved, but to be restored j and therefore binds them not 
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to a preservation of what was, but to a reformation of what 
was evil, what was traditional, and dangerous, whether no¬ 
velty or antiquity, in church or state. To do this clashes 
with “no former oath” lawfully sworn either to God or the 
king, and rightly understood. 

In general, he brands all “such confederations bv league 
and covenant, as the common road used in all faeuous per¬ 
turbations of state and church.” This kind of language re¬ 
flects, with the same ignominy, upon all the protestant refor¬ 
mations that have been since Luther; and so indeed doth 
his whole hook, replenished throughout with hardly other 
words or arguments than papists, and especially popish 
kings, have used heretofore against their protestant subjects, 
whom he would persuade to be “ every man his own pope, 
and to absolve himself of those ties,” by the suggestion of 
false or equivocal interpretations too oft repeated to be now 
answered. 

The parliament, he saith, “ made their covenant, like 
manna, agreeable to every man’s palate.” This is another 
of his glosses upon the covenant; he is content to let it be 
manna, but his drift is that men should loathe it, or at least 
expound it by their own “relish” and “latitude of sense;” 
wherein, lest any one of the simpler sort should fail to be 
his craftsmaster, lie furnishes him with two or three laxative, 
he terms them “ general clauses, which may serve somewhat 
to relieve them” against the covenant taken : intimating, as 
if “what were lawful and according to the word of God,” 
were no otherwise so, than as every man fancied to himself. 
From such learned explications and resolutions as these 
upon the covenant, what marvel if no royalist or malignant 
refuse to take it, as having learnt from these princely in¬ 
structions his many “salvoes, cautious, and reservations,” 
how to be a covenanter and anticovenanter, how at once to 
be a Scot, and an Irish rebel. He returns again to disallow 
of “ that reformation which the covenant” vows, “ as being 
the partial advice of a few divines.” But matters of this 
moment, as they were not to be decided there by those di¬ 
vines, so neither are they to be determined here by essays 
and curtal aphorisms, but by solid proofs of scripture. 

The rest of his discourse he spends, highly accusing the 
parliament, “ that the main reformation by” them “ intended 
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was to rob the church,” and much applauding himself both 
for “his forwardness” to all due reformation, and his averse¬ 
ness from all such kind of sacrilege. All which, with his 
glorious title of the “ Church’s Defender,” we leave him to 
make good bv “ Pharaoh’s divinity,” if he please, for to 
Joseph’s piety it will be a task unsuitable. As for “the 
parity and poverty of ministers,” which he takes to be so sad 
of “ consequence,” the scripture reckons them for two spe¬ 
cial legacies left by our Saviour to his disciples; under 
which two primitive nurses, for such they were indeed, the 
church of God more truly flourished than ever after, since 
the time that imparity and church-revenue rushing in, cor¬ 
rupted and belepered all the clergy with a worse infection 
than Gehazi’s; some one of whose tribe, rather than a king, 
I should take to be the compiler of that unsalted and Simo- 
nieal prayer annexed: although the prayer itself strongly 
prays against them. For never such holy things as he 
means were given more to swine, nor the church’s bread 
more to dogs, than when it fed ambitious, irreligious, and 
dumb prelates. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Upon the many Jealousies, &c. 

To wipe off jealousies and scandals, the best way had 
been by clear actions, or till actions could be cleared, by evi¬ 
dent reasons: but mere words we are too well acquainted 
with. Had “ his honour and reputation been dearer to him” 
than the lust of reigning, how could the parliament of either 
nation have laid so often at his door the breach of words, 
promises, acts, oaths, and execrations, as they do avowedly 
in many of their petitions and addresses to him ? Thither I 
remit the reader. And who can believe that whole parlia¬ 
ments, elected by the people from all parts of the land, 
should meet in one mind and resolution not to advise him, 
but to conspire against him, in a worse powder-plot than 
Catesbie's “ to blow up,” as he terms it, “the people’s affection 
towards him, and batter down their loyalty by the engines of 
foul aspersions.” Water-works rather than engines to batter 
with, yet those aspersions were raised from the foulness of 
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his own actions; whereof to purge himself, he uses no other 
argument than a general and so often iterated commendation 
of himself; and thinks that court holy-water hath the virtue 
of expiation, at least with the silly people; to whom he fa¬ 
miliarly imputes sin where none is, to seem liberal of his for¬ 
giveness where none is asked or needed. 

What ways he hath taken towards the prosperity of his 

n le, which he would seem “ so earnestly to desire,” if we 
ut once call to mind, it will be enough to teach us, look¬ 
ing on the smooth insinuations here, that tyrants are not 
more flattered by their slaves, than forced to flatter others 
whom they fear. For the people’s “ tranquillity he would 
willingly be the Jonah;” but lest he should be taken at his 
word, pretends to foresee within ken two imaginary “ winds” 
never heard of in the compass, which threaten, if he be cast 
overboard, “ to increase the storm ; ” but that controversy 
divine lot hath ended. 

“ He had rather not rule, than that his people should be 
ruined;” and yet, above these twenty years, hath been ruin¬ 
ing the people about the niceties of his ruling. He is accu¬ 
rate “ to put a difference between the plague of malice and 
the ague of mistakes; the itch of novelty, and the leprosy of 
disloyalty.” But had he as well known how to distinguish 
between the venerable gray hairs of ancient religion and the 
old scurf of superstition, between the wholesome heat of well 
governing and the feverous rage of tyrannizing, his judgment 
in state physic had been of more authority. 

Much he prophesies, “ that the credit of those men, who 
have cast black scandals on him, shall ere long be quite 
blasted by the same furnace of popular obloquy, wherein 
they sought to cast his name and honour.” I believe not 
that a Bomish gilded portraiture gives better oracles than a 
Babylonish golden image could do, to tell us truly who 
heated that furnace of obloquy, or who deserves to be thrown 
in, Nebuchadnezzar or the three kingdoms. It “gave him 
great cause to suspect his own innocence,” that he was op 
posed by “so many who professed singular piety.” But 
this qualm was soon over, and he concluded rather to 
suspect their religion than his own innocence, affirming 
that “many with him were both learned and religious 
above the ordinary size.” But if his great seal, without the 
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parliament, were not sufficient, to create lords, his parole 
must needs be far more unable to create learned and reli¬ 
gious men ; and who shall authorize his unlearned judgment 
to point them out ? 

He guesses that “ many well-minded men were by popular 
preachers urged to oppose him.” But the opposition un¬ 
doubtedly proceeded and continues from heads far wiser, 
and spirits of a nobler strain ; those priest-led Herodians, 
with their blind guides, are in the ditch already ; travelling, 
as they thought, to Sion, but moored in the Isle of Wight. He 
thanks God “ for his constancy to the protestant religion 
both abroad and at 1101116.” Abroad, his letter to the pope; 
at home, his innovations in the church, will speak his con¬ 
stancy in religion what it was, without further credit to this 
vain boast. His “ using the assistance of some papists,” as 
the cause might be, could not hurt his religion ; but, in the 
settling of protestantism, their aid was both unseemly and 
suspicious, and inferred that the greatest part of protestants 
were against him and his obtruded settlement. 

But this is strange indeed, that he should appear now 
teaching the parliament, what no man, till this was read, 
thought ever he had learned, “ that difference of persuasion in 
religious matters may fall out where there is the sameness of 
allegiance and subjection.” If he thought so from the 
beginning, wherefore was there such compulsion used to the 
puritans of England, and the whole realm of Scotland, about 
conforming to a Liturgy ? Wherefore no bishop, no king ? 
Wherefore episcopacy more agreeable to monarchy, if differ¬ 
ent persuasions in religion, may agree in one duty and alle¬ 
giance P Thus do court maxims, like court minions, rise or 
fall as the king pleases. 

Not to tax him for want of elegance as a courtier, in writing 
Oglio for Olla, the Spanish word, it might be well affirmed, 
that there was a greater medley and disproportioning of re¬ 
ligions, to mix papists with protestants in a religous cause, 
than to entertain all those diversified sects, who yet were all 
protestants, one religion, though many opinions. Neither waa 
it any “ shame to protestants,” that he, a declared papist, if 
his own letter to the pope, not yet renounced, belie nim not, 
found so few protestants of his religion, as enforced him to 
call in both the counsel and the aid of papists to help establish 
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protestancy, who were led on, not “ by the sense of their alle¬ 
giance,” but by the hope of his apostacy to Rome, from dis¬ 
puting to warring; his own voluntary and first appeal. 

His hearkening to evil counsellors,charged upon him so often 
by the parliament, he puts off as “ a device of those men who 
were so eager to give him better counsel.” That u those 
men” were the parliament, and that he ought to have used 
the counsel of none but those, as a king, is already known. 
What their civility laid upon evil counsellors, he himself most 
commonly owned ; but the event of those evil counsels, “ the 
enormities, the confusions, the miseries,” he transfers from the 
guilt of his own civil broils to the just resistance made by par¬ 
liament; and imputes what miscarriages of his they could not 
yet remove for his opposing, as if they were some new misde¬ 
meanors of their bringing in, and not the inveterate diseases of 
his own bad government; which, with a disease as bad, he 
falls again to magnify and commend. And may all those 
who would he governed by his “ retractions and concessions,” 
rather than by laws of parliament, admire his self-encomiums, 
and be flattered with that “ crown of patience,” to which he 
cunningly exhorted them, that his monarchical foot might 
have the setting it upon their heads ! 

That trust which the parliament faithfully discharged in 
the asserting of our liberties, he calls “ another artifice to 
withdraw the people from him to their designs.” What piece 
of justice could they have demanded for the people, which 
the jealousy of a king might not have miscalled a design to 
disparage his government, and to ingratiate themselves ? To 
be more just, religious, wise, or magnanimous than the com¬ 
mon sort, stirs up in a tyrant both fear and envy; and straight 
he cries out popularity, which, in his account, is little less 
than treason. The sum is, they thought to limit or take 
away the remora* of his negative voice, which, like to that little 
pest at sea, took upon it to arrest and stop the commonwealth 
steering under full sail to a reformation. They thought to 
sfiare with him in the militia, both or either of which he 

♦ He here alludes to a superstition anciently prevalent among the sailors 
of the Mediterranean, that this little fish (the echencis , or remora ,) cleaving 
to the keels of ships, could stay their course even when under full sail. 
Pliny, in the opening of his 32nd book, has a splendid passage on this 
curious idea.—E d. 
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could not possibly hold without consent of the people, and not 
be absolutely a tyrant. He professes u to desire no other 
liberty than what lie envies not his subjects according to law;” 
yet fought with might and main against his subjects, to have 
a sole power over them in his hand, both against and beyond 
law. As for the philosophical liberty which in vain he talks 
of, we may conclude him very ill trained up in those free 
notions, who to civil liberty was so injurious. 

He calls the conscience “ God’s sovereignty why, then, 
doth he contest with God about that supreme title? why did 
he lay restraints, and force enlargements, upon our consciences 
in things lor which we were to answer God only and the 
church? God bids us “ he subject for conscience sake;” 
that is, as to a magistrate and in the laws; not usurping 
over spiritual tilings, as Lucifer beyond his sphere. And 
tlie same precept bids him likewise, for conscience sake, be 
subject to the parliament, both his natural and his legal 
superior. 

Finally, having laid the fault of these commotions not upon 
his ow’ii misgovernment, but upon the “ ambition of others, 
the necessity of some men’s fortune, and thirst after novelty,” 
he bodes himself u much honour and reputation, that, like 
the sun, shall rise and recover himself to such a splendour, as 
owls, bats, and such fatal birds shall be unable to bear.” 
Poets, indeed, use to vapour much after this manner. But 
to bad kings, who, without cause, expect future glory from 
their actions, it happens as to bad poets, who sit and starve 
themselves with a delusive hope to win immortality by their 
bad lint’s. For though men ought not to “ speak evil of dig¬ 
nities” which are just, yet nothing hinders us to speak evil, as 
often as it is the truth, of those w ho in their dignities do evil. 
Thus did our Saviour himself, John the Baptist, and Stephen 
the Martyr. And those black veils of his own misdeeds he 
might be sure would ever keep “ his face from shining,” till he 
could u refute evil speaking with well doing,” which grace he 
seems here to pray for; and his prayer doubtless as it was 
prayed, so it was heard. But even his prayer is so ambitious, 
of prerogative, that it dares ask away the prerogative of Christ 
himself, “ To become the headstone of the comer.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Upon the Ordinance against the Common-Prayer Book . 

What to think of liturgies, both the sense of scripture and 
apostolical practice would have taught him better than his 
human reasonings and conjectures. Nevertheless, what 
weight they have, let us consider: if it “ be no news to have 
all innovations ushered in with the name of reformation/’ sure 
it ii less news to have all reformation censured and opposed 
under the name of innovation, by those who, being exalted in 
high place above their merit, fear all change, though of things 
never so ill, or so unwisely settled. So hardly can the dotage 
of those that dwell upon antiquity allow present times any 
share of godliness or wisdom. 

The removing of liturgy he traduces to be done only as a 
u thing plausible to the people;” whose rejection of it he 
likens, with small reverence, to the crucifying of our Saviour; 
next, that it was done “ to please those men who gloried in 
their extemporary vein,” meaning the ministers. For whom 
it will be best to answer, as was answered for the man born 
blind, “ They are of age, let them speak for themselves;” not 
how they came blind, but whether it were liturgy that held 
them tongue-tied. 

{< For the matter contained in that book,” we need no better 
witness than king Edward the Sixth, who to the Cornish 
rebels confesses it was no other than the old mass-book done 
into English, all but some few words that were expunged. 
And by this argument, which king Edward so promptly had 
to use against that irreligious rabble, we may be assured it 
was the carnal fear of those divines and politicians that mo¬ 
delled the liturgy no further off from the old mass, lest by too 
^reat an alteration they should incense the people, and be des¬ 
titute of the same shifts to fly to, which they nad taught the 
young king. 

<( For the manner of using set forms, there is no doubt 
but that, wholesome” matter and good desires rightly con¬ 
ceived in the heart, wholesome words will follow of them¬ 
selves. Neither can any true Cliristian find a reason why 
liturgy should be at all admitted, a prescription not imposed 
or practised by those first founders of the church, who alone 
had that authority : without whose precept or example, how 
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constantly the priest puts on his gown and surplice, so con¬ 
stantly doth his prayer put on a servile yoke of liturgy. This 
is evident, that they “ who use no set forms of prayer,” have 
words from their affections; while others are to seek affec¬ 
tions fit and proportionable to a certain dose of prepared 
words ; which as they are not rigorously forbid to any man’s 
private infirmity, so to imprison and confine by force, into a 
pinfold of set words, those two most unimprisonable things, 
our prayers, and that divine spirit, of utterance that moves 
them, is a tyranny that would have longer hands than those 
giants who threatened bondage to heaven. What we may 
do in the same form of words is not so much the question, 
as whether liturgy may be forced as he forced it. It is true 
that we “ pray to the same God must we, therefore, al¬ 
ways use the same words ? Let us then use but one word, 
because we pray to one God. “We profess the same 
truths : ” but the liturgy comprehends not all truths : “ we 
read the same scriptures,” but never read that all those 
sacred expressions, all benefit and use of scripture, as to 
public prayer, should be denied us, except what was barrelled 
up in a common-prayer book with many mixtures of their 
own, and, which is worse, without salt. 

But suppose them savoury words and unmixed, suppose 
them manna itself, yet, if they shall be hoarded up and en¬ 
joined us, while God every morning rains down new expres¬ 
sions into our hearts ; instead of being fit to use, they will 
be found, like reserved manna, rather to breed worms and 
stink. “We have the same duties upon us, and feel the 
same wants; ” yet not always the same, nor at all times 
alike; but with variety of circumstances, which ask variety 
of words, whereof God hath given us plenty ; not to use so 
copiously upon all other occasions, and so niggardly to him 
alone in our devotions. As if Christians were now in a 
worse famine of words fit for prayer, than wa9 of food at the 
siege of Jerusalem, when perhaps the priests being to re¬ 
move the shew-bread, as was accustomed, were compelled 
every sabbath-day, for want of other loaves, to bring'again 
still the same. If the “ Lord's Praver” had been the “war¬ 
rant, or the pattern of set liturgies/* as is here affirmed, why 
was neither that prayer, nor any other set form, ever after 
used, or so much as mentioned by the apostles, much less 
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commended to onr use ? Why was their care wanting in a 
thing so useful to the church ? so full of danger and con¬ 
tention to he left undone by them to-other men’s penning, of 
whose authority we could not be so certain? Why was this 
forgotten by them, who declare that they have revealed to us 
the whole counsel of God ? who, as he left our affections to 
be guided by his sanctifying Spirit, so did he likewise our 
words to be put- into us without our premeditation ; not only 
those cautious words to be used before Gentiles and tyrants, 
but much more those filial words, of which we have so fre¬ 
quent use in our access with freedom of speech to the throne 
of grace. Which to lay aside for other outward dictates ot 
men, were to injure him and his perfect gift, who is the 
spirit, and giver of our ability to pray: as if his ministra¬ 
tion were incomplete, and that to whom he gave affections, lie 
did not also afford utterance to make his gift of prayer a per¬ 
fect gift; to them especially, whose office in the church is to 
pray publicly. 

And although the gift were only natural, yet voluntary 
prayers are less subject to formal and superficial tempers 
than set forms. For in those, at least for words and matter, 
he who prays must consult first with his heart, which in like¬ 
lihood may stir up his affections ; in these, having both words 
and matter ready made to his lips, which is enough to make 
up the outward act of prayer, his affections grow lazy, and 
come not up easily at the call of words not their own. The 
prayer also having less intercourse and sympathy with a 
lieart wherein it was not conceived, saves itself the labour of 
so long, a journey downward, and flying up in haste on the 
specious wings of formality, if it fall not back again head¬ 
long, instead of a prayer which was expected, presents God 
with a set of stale and empty words. 

No doubt hut “ ostentation and formality” may taint the 
best duties; we are not therefore to leave duties for no du¬ 
ties, and to turn prayer into a kind of lurry. Cannot unpre¬ 
meditated babblings be rebuked and restrained in whom we 
find they are, but the Spirit of God must be forbidden in all 
men ? But it is the custom of bad men and hypocrites, to 
take advantage at the least abuse of good things, that under 
that covert they may remove the goodness of those things, 
rather than the abuse. And how unknowingly, how weakly 
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is the using of set forms attributed here to 11 constancy as 
if it were constancy in the cuckoo to be always in the same 
liturgy. 

Much less can it be lawful that an Englished mass-book, 
composed, for aught we know, by men neither learned nor 
godly, should justle out, or at any time deprive us of the ex¬ 
ercise of that heavenly gift, which God by special promise 
pours out daily upon his church, that is to say, the spirit of 
prayer. Whereof to help those many infirmities, which he 
reckons up, “ rudeness, inipertinencv, flatness/' and the like, 
we have a remedy of God’s finding out, which is not liturgy, 
but his own free; Spirit. Though wc know not what to pray 
as we ought, yet he with sighs unutterable by any words, 
much less by a stinted liturgy, dwelling in us makes inter¬ 
cession for us, according to the mind and will of God, both 
in private and in the performance of all ecclesiastical duties. 
For it is his promise also, that where two or three gathered 
together in his name shall agree to ask him anything, it shall 
be granted ; for he is there in the midst of them. If then 
ancient churches, to remedy the infirmities of prayer, or 
rather the infections of Arian and Pelagian heresies, neg¬ 
lecting that ordained and promised help of the Spirit, be¬ 
took them almost four hundred years after Christ to liturgy, 
(their own invention,) wo are not to imitate them; nor to 
aistrust God in the removal of that truant help to our devo¬ 
tion, which by him never was appointed. And what is said 
of liturgy is said also of directory, if it be imposed: al¬ 
though to forbid the service-book there be much more reason, 
as being of itself superstitious, offensive, and indeed, though 
Englished, yet still the mass-book ; and public places ought 
to be provided of such as need not the help of liturgies or 
directories continually, but are supported with ministerial 
gifts answerable to their calling. 

Lastly, that the common-prayer book was rejected because 
it “ prayed so oft for him/’ he had no reason to object: for 
what large and laborious prayers were made for him in the 
pulpits, if he never heard, it is doubtful they were ever heard 
in heaven. We might now have expected, that his own fol¬ 
lowing prayer should add much credit to set forms; but on 
the contrary we find the same imperfections in it, as in most 
before, which he lays here upon extemporal. Nor doth he 
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ask of God to be directed whether liturgies be lawful, but 
presumes, and in a manner would persuade him, that they be 
so; praying, “ that the church and he may never want 
them.” What could be prayed worse extempore ? unless lie 
mean by wanting, that they may never need them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Differences in point of Church-Government. 

The government of church by bishops hath been so fully 
proved from the scriptures to be vicious and usurped, that 
whether out of piety or policy maintained, it is not much 
material; for piety grounded upon error can no more justify 
king Charles, than it. did queen Mary, in the sight of God 
or man. This, however, must not be let pass without a se¬ 
rious observation ; God having so disposed the author in this 
chapter as to confess and discover more of mystery and com¬ 
bination between tyranny and false religion, than from any 
other hand would have been credible. Here we may see the 
very dark roots of them both turned up, and how they twine 
and interweave one another in the earth, though above ground 
shooting up in two several branches. 

We may have learnt, both from sacred history and times of 
reformation, that the kings of this world have both ever hated 
and instinctively feared the church of God. Whether it be 
for that their doctrine seems much to favour t\vo things to 
them so dreadful, liberty and equality; or because they are 
the children of that kingdom, which, as ancient prophecies 
have foretold, shall in the end break to pieces and dissolve all 
their great power and dominion. And those kings and poten¬ 
tates who have strove most to rid themselves of this fear, by 
cutting off or suppressing the true church, have drawn upon 
themselves the occasion of their own ruin, while they thought 
with most policy to prevent it. Thus Pharaoh, when once 
he began to fear and wax jealous of the Israelites, lest they 
should multiply and fight against him, and that his fear stir¬ 
red him up to afflict and keep them under, as the only remedy 
of what he feared, soon found that the evil which before slept, 
came suddenly upon him, by the preposterous way he took to 
prevent it. 
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Passing by examples between, and not shutting wilfully 
our eyes, we may see the like story brought to pass in our own 
land. This king, more than any before him, except perhaps 
his father, from his first entrance to the crown, harbouring in 
his mind a strange fear and suspicion of men most religious, 
and their doctrine, which in his own language he here acknow¬ 
ledges, terming it “ the seditious exorbitancy ” of ministers’ 
tongues, and doubting “ lest they/’ as he not Christianly ex- 

f )ress it, “ should with the keys of heaven let out. peace and 
oyalty from the people's hearts.” Though they never 
preached or attempted aught that might justly raise in him 
such thoughts, he could not rest, or think himself secure, so 
long as they remained in any of his three kingdoms unrooted 
out. 

But outwardly professing the same religion with them, he 
could not presently use violence as Pharaoh did ; and that 
course bad with others before but ill succeeded. He chooses 
therefore a more mystical way, a newer method of antichris- 
tain fraud, to the church more dangerous ; and, like to Balak 
the sou of Zippor, against a nation of prophets thinks it best, 
to hire other esteemed prophets, and to undermine and wear 
out the 4‘uo church by a false ecclesiastical policy. To this 
drift he found the government of bishops most serviceable; 
an order in the church, as by men first corrupted, so mutu¬ 
ally corrupting them who receive it, both in judgment and 
manners, lie, by conferring bishoprics and great livings on 
whom he thought most pliant to his will, against the known 
canons and universal practice of the ancient church, where¬ 
by those elections were the people’s right, sought, as he con¬ 
fesses to have “ greatest influence upon churchmen.” They 
on the other side finding themselves in a high dignity, nei¬ 
ther founded by scripture, nor allowed by reformation, nor 
supported by any spiritual gift or grace of their own, knew 
it their best course to have dependence only upon him ; and 
wrought his fancy by degrees to that degenerate and unkingly 
persuasion of “ No bishop, no king.” Whenas on the con¬ 
trary all prelates in their own subtle sense are of another 
mind; according to that of Pius IV., remembered in the his¬ 
tory of Trent, that bishops then grow to be most vigorous and 
potent, when princes happen to be most weak and impotent. 
Thus when both interest of tyranny and episcopacy were 
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incorporate into each other, the king*, whose principal safety 
and establishment consisted in the righteous execution of his 
civil power, and not in bishops and their wicked counsels, 
fatally driven on, set himself to the extirpating of those men 
whose doctrine and desire of church-discipline he so feared 
would be the undoing of bis monarchy. And because no 
temporal law could touch the innocence of their lives, he be¬ 
gins with the persecution of their consciences, laving scandals 
before them ; and makes that the argument to inflict his un¬ 
just penalties both on their bodies and estates. In this war 
against the church, if he had sped so, as other haughty mo- 
narchs whom God heretofore hath hardened to the like enter¬ 
prise, we ought to look up with praises and thanksgiving to 
the Author of our deliverance, to whom victory and power, 
majesty, honour, and dominion belong for ever. 

In the meanwhile, from his own words we may perceive 
easily that the special motives which he had to endear and 
deprave his judgment to the favouring and utmost defending 
of episcopacy, are such as here we represent them ; and how 
unwillingly, and with what mental reservation, he conde¬ 
scended against his interest to remove it out of the peer’s 
house, hath been shewn already. The reasons, which, he 
affirms, wrought so much upon his judgment, shall be so far 
answered as they be urged. 

Scripture he reports, but distinctly produces none; and 
next the “ constant practice of all Christian churches, till of 
late years tumult, faction, pride, and covetousness invented 
new models under the title of Christ’s government.” Could 
any papist have spoken more scandalously against all refor¬ 
mation ? Well may the parliament and best affected people 
not now be troubled at his calumnies and reproaches, since he 
binds them in the same bundle with all other the reformed 
churches; who also may now further see, besides their own 
bitter experience, what a cordial and well-meaning helper 
they had of him abroad, and how true to the protestant cause. 

As for histoiies to prove bishops, the Bible,—if we mean 
not to run into errors, vanities, and uncertainties,—must be 
our only history. Which informs us that the apostles 
were not properly bishops; next, that bishops were not suc¬ 
cessors of apostles, in the f unction of apostleship. And that 
if they were apostles, they could not be precisely bishops; 
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if bishops, they could not be apostles ; this being univer¬ 
sal, extraordinary, and immediate from God; that being an 
ordinary, fixed, particular charge, the continual inspection 
over a certain flock. And although an ignorance and de¬ 
viation of the ancient churches afterward may with as much 
reason and charity be supposed as sudden in point of prelacy, 
as in other manifest corruptions, yet that “ no example since 
the first age for fifteen hundred years can be produced of any 
settled church, wherein were many ministers and congrega¬ 
tions, which had not some bishops above them;” the ecclesi¬ 
astical story, to which he appeals for want of scripture, proves 
clearly to be a false and over-confident assertion. 

Sozomenus, who above twelve hundred years ago, in his 
seventh book, relates from his own knowledge, that in the 
churches of Cyprus and Arabia (places near to Jerusalem, 
and with the first frequented by apostles) they had bishops in 
every village; and what could those be more than presbyters ? 
The like lie tells of other nations; and that episcopal churches 
in those days did not condemn them. I add, that many 
Western churches, eminent for their faith and good works, and 
settled above four hundred years ago in France, in Piedmont 
and Bohemia, have both taught and practised the same doc¬ 
trine, and not admitted of episcopacy among them. And if we 
may believe what the papists themselves have written of these 
churches, which they call Waldenses, I find it in a book writ¬ 
ten almost four hundred years since, and set forth in the 
Bohemian history, that those churches in Piedmont have 
held the same doctrine and government since the time that 
Constantine w ith his mischievous donations poisoned Sylvester 
and the whole church. 

Others affirm they have so continued there since the apos¬ 
tles; and Thcodorus Belvederensis in his relation of them 
confesseth, that those heresies, as lie names them, were from 
the first times of Christianity in that place. For the rest I 
refer me to that famous testimony of Jerome, who upon that 
very place which he cites here, the Epistle to Titus, declares 
openly that bishop and presbyter were one and the same 
thing, till by the instigation of Satan, partialities grew up in 
the church, and that bishops, rather by custom than any or- 
dainment of Christ, were exalted above presbyters ; whose in¬ 
terpretation we trust shall be received before this intricate 
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stuff tattled here of Timothy and Titus, and I know not whom 
their8110008801*8, far beyond court-element, and as far beneath 
true edification. These are his “ fair grounds both from 
scripture canons and ecclesiastical exampleshow undivinc- 
like written, and bow like a worldly gospeller that understands 
nothing of these matters, posterity no doubt will be able to 
judge; and will but little regard what he calls apostolical, who 
in his letter to the pope calls apostolical the Roman religion. 

Nor let him think to plead, that therefore u it was not 
policy of state,” or obstinacy in him which upheld episcopacy, 
because the injuries and losses which he sustained by so 
doing were to him “ more considerable than episcopacy itself 
for all this might Pharaoh have had to say in bis excuse of 
detaining the Israelites, that his own and his kingdom’s 
safety, so much endangered by his denial, was to him more 
dear than all their building labours could be worth to Egypt. 
But whom God hardens, them also he blinds. 

He endeavours to make good episcopacy not only in 
“ religion, but from the nature of all civil government, where 
parity breeds confusion and faction.” But of faction and 
confusion, to take no other than bis own testimony, where 
hath more been ever bred than under the imparity of his own 
monarchical government? of which to make at this time longer 
dispute, and from civil constitutions and human conceits to 
debate and question the convenience of divine ordinations, is 
neither wisdom nor sobriety. And to confound Mosaic priest¬ 
hood with evangelic presbytery against express institution, is 
as fur from warrantable. As little to the purpose is it, that 
we should stand polling the reformed churches, whether they 
equalize in number “ those of his three kingdomsof whom 
so lately the far greater part,—what they have long desired 
to do,—have now quite thrown off episcopacy. 

Neither may we count it the language or religion of a pro- 
testant, so to vilify the best reformed churches (for none of 
them but Lutherans retain bishops) as to fear more the scan¬ 
dalizing of papists, because more numerous, than of our pro- 
testant brethren, because a handful. It will not be worth the 
while to say what “ schismatics or heretics” have had no 
bishops: yet, lest he should be taken for a great reader, he 
who prompted him, if he were a doctor, might have remem¬ 
bered the forementioned place in Sozomenus; which affirms, 
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that besides the Cyprians and Arabians, who were counted 
orthodoxal, the Novatians also, and Moutanisls in Phrygia, 
had no other bishops than such as were in every village. And 
what presbyter hath a narrower diocess ? As for the Adrians, 
we know of no heretical opinion justly fathered upon them, 
but that they held bishops and presbyters to be the same. 
Which he in this place not obscurely seems to bold a heresy 
in all the reformed churches; with whom why the church of 
England desired conformity, he can find no reason, with all 
his 4< charity, hut the coining in of the Scots’ army such a 
high esteem lie had of the English ! 

He tempts the clergy to return back again to bishops, for 
the fear of “ tenuity and contempt,” and the assurance of belter 
“ thriving under the favour of princesagainst which temp¬ 
tations if the clergy cannot arm themselves with their own 
spiritual armour, they are indeed as poor a carcass” as he 
terms them. Of secular honours and great revenues added to 
the dignity of prelates, since the subject of that question is now 
removed, we need not spend time: but this perhaps will never 
be unseasonable to bear in mind out of Chrysostom, that when 
ministers came to have lands, houses, farms, coaches, horses, 
and the like lumber, then religion brought forth riches in the 
church, and the daughter devoured the mother. 

But if his judgment in episcopacy may be judged by the 
goodly choice he made of bishops, we need not much amuse 
ourselves with the consideration of those evils, which by his 
foretelling, will “ necessarily follow'’ their pulling down, until 
he prove that the appstles, having no certain diocess or ap¬ 
pointed place of residence, were properly “ bishops over those 
presbyters whom they ordained, or churches they planted 
wherein ofttimes their labours were both joint and promiscu¬ 
ous ; or that the apostolic power must “ necessarily descend 
to bishops, the use and end” of either function being so dif¬ 
ferent And how the church hath flourished under episco¬ 
pacy, let the multitude of their ancient and gross errors testify, 
and the words of some learnedest and most zealous bishops 
among them ; Nazianzen in a devout passion, wishing prelacy 
bad never been: Bazil terming them the slaves of slaves: 
Saint Martin, the enemies of saints; and confessing that after 
he was made a bishop, he found much of that grace decay in 
him which he had before. 
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Concerning his a coronation oath,” what it was, and how 
far it bound him, already hath been spoken. This we may 
take for certain, that he was never sworn to his own particular 
conscience and reason, but to our conditions as a free people, 
which required him to give us such laws as ourselves should 
•choose. This the Scots could bring him to, and would not be 
baffled with the pretence of a coronation oath, after that epis¬ 
copacy had for many years been settled there. Which con¬ 
cession of his to them, and not to us, he seeks here to put off 
with evasions that arc ridiculous. And, to omit no shifts, he 
alleges that the presbyterian manners gave him no encourage¬ 
ment to like their modes of government. If that were so, yet 
certainly those men are in most likelihood nearer to amend¬ 
ment, who seek a stricter church-discipline than that of 
episcopacy, under which the most of them learned their man¬ 
ners. If estimation were to be made of God’s law by their 
manners, who, leaving Egypt, received it in the wilderness, 
it could reap from such an inference as this nothing but 
rejection and disesteem. For the prayer wherewith he closes, 
it had been good some safe liturgy, which lie so commends, 
had rather been in his way; it would perhaps in some 
measure have performed the end for which they say liturgy 
was first invented ; and have hindered him both here, and at 
other times, from turning his notorious errors into his prayers. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Upon the Uxbridge Treaty, §c. 

" If the way of treaties be looked upon ” in general, “ as 
retiring” from bestial force to human reason, his first aphorism 
here is in part deceived. For men may treat like beasts as 
well as fight. If some fighting were not manlike, then either 
fortitude were no virtue, or no fortitude in fighting. And as 
politicians ofttimes through dilatory purposes and emulations 
nandle the matter, there hath been nowhere found more besti¬ 
ality than in treating; which hath no more commendations 
in it, than from fighting to come to undermining, from vio¬ 
lence to craft; and w hen they can no longer do as lions, to do 
as foxes. 

The sincerest end of treating after war once proclaimed is* 
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either to part with more, or to demand less, than was at first 
fought for, rather than to hazard more lives, or worse mis¬ 
chiefs. What the parliament in that point were willing to 
have done, when first after the war begun, they petitioned 
him at Colnbrook to vouchsafe a treaty, is not unknown.* 
For after he had taken God to witness of his continual readi¬ 
ness to treat, or to offer treaties to the avoiding of bloodshed, 
had named Windsor the place of treaty, and passed his royal 
word not to advance further, till commissioners by such a 
time were speeded towards him ; taking the advantage of a 
thick mist, which fell that evening—weather that soon invited 
him to a design no less treacherous and obscure—he follows 
at the heels of those messengers of peace with a train of covert 

* The whole history of this transaction, so highly dishonourable to the 
king’s character both as a prince and as a man, is given, though in very 
cautious language, by Clarendon. On receiving the petition of the parlia- 
ment, worded in the most respectful and conciliating terms, he put on his 
hypocritical mask of piety, the common resource of all tyrants, and replied, 
“ We take God to witness, how deeply we are affected with the miseries of 
this kingdom, which heretofore we have striven as much as in us lay to pre¬ 
vent,” &c.; and finally agrees to treat of peace. Clarendon appears to 
admit that, had the king acted honourably on this occasion, the parliament 
would have withdrawn their garrison from Windsor, and negotiations would 
have ensued that might probably have ended in peace. “ And sure the 
king resolved to have done so,” he says,—that is, to have retired to Read- 
ing,—“or at least to have stayed at Colnbrook till he heard again ftom the 
parliament. But Prince llupcrt , exalted with the terror he heard his 
name gave to the enemy, trusting too much to the vulgar intelligence every 
man received from his friends at London, who, according to their own pas¬ 
sions and the affections of those with whom they corresponded, concluded 
that the king had so gTeat a party in London, that if his army drew near, 
no resistance would be made, without any direction from the king, the very 
next morning after the committee returned to London , advanced with the 
horse and dragoons to Hounslow, and then sent to the king to desire him 
that the army might advance after; which was, in that case, of absolute 
necessity ; for the Earl of Essex had a part of his army at Brentford, and 
the rest at Acton and Kingston.” But they were treating of peace, and 
there could be no danger. However, while the parliament were deliberating 
upon peace, Charles, protesting before God that he had the welfare of the 
people at heart, advanced through the “ treacherous mist,” against Brent¬ 
ford, where, being opposed by the Earl of Essex’s troops, “ the king’s forces 
entered the town after a very warm service, the chief officers anif many 
soldiers of the other side being killed ; and they took there above five hun¬ 
dred prisoners, eleven colours, and fifteen pieces of cannon, and good store 
of ammunition. But this victory (for considering the place, it might well 
be called so) proved not at all fortunate to his majesty .” ( History , 4^ Uh 
325—328 .)—Ed. 
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war; and with a bloody surpii.se falls on our secure forces, 
which lay quartering at Brentford, in the thoughts and ex¬ 
pectation of a treaty. And although in them who make a 
trade of war, and against a natural enemy, such an onset 
might in the rigour of martial law have been excused, while 
arms were not yet by agreement suspended ; yet by a king, 
who seemed so heartily to accept of treating with bis subjects, 
and professes here, “ he never wanted either desire or dispo¬ 
sition to it,” professes to have u greater confidence in nis 
reason than in his sword, and as a Christian to seek peace 
and ensue it,” such bloody and deceitful advantages would 
have been forborne one day at least, if not much longer; in 
whom there had not boon a thirst rather than a detestation 
of civil war and blood, and a desire to subdue rather than 
to treat. 

In the midst of a second treaty, not long after sought by 
the parliament, and after much ado obtained with him at 
Oxford, what subtle and unpeaceable designs he then had in 
chase, his own letters discovered; what attempts of treacher¬ 
ous hostility, successful and unsuccessful, he made against 
Bristol, Scarborough, and other places, the proceedings of 
that treaty will soon put us in mind ; and how lie was so far 
from granting more of reason after so much of blood, that he 
denied then to grant what before he had offered ; making no 
other use of treaties pretending peace, than to gain advantages 
that might enable him to continue war. What marvel then 
if “ he thought it no diminution of himself,” as oft as he 
saw his time, to be “ importunate for treaties,” when he sought 
them only, as by the upshot appeared, “ to get opportunities ?” 
And once to a most cruel purpose, if we remember, May 1643 . 
And that messenger of peace from Oxford, whose secret mes¬ 
sage and commission, had it been effected, would have 
drowned the innocence of our treating, in the blood of a de¬ 
signed massacre. Nay, wdien treaties from the parliament 
sought out him no less than seven times, (oft enough to tes¬ 
tify the willingness of their obedience, and too oft for the 
majesty of a parliament to court l heir subjection,) he, in the 
confidence of his own strength, or of our divisions, returned us 
nothing back but denials, or delays, to their most necessary 
demands ; and being at lowest, kept up still and sustained his 
almost famished hopes with the hourly expectation of raising 
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up himself the higher, by the greater heap which he sat pro¬ 
mising himself of our sudden ruin through dissension. 

But lie infers, as if the parliament would have compelled 
him to part with something of “ his honour as a king.” What 
honour could ho have or call his, joined not only with the 
offence or disturbance, but with the bondage and destruction 
of three nations ? whereof, though he he careless and impro¬ 
vident, yet the parliament, hy our laws and freedom, ought 
to judge, and use prevention ; our law r s else were but cobweb 
laws. And what were all his most rightful honours, but the 
people’s gift, and the investment of that lustre, majesty, and 
honour, which for the public good, and no otherwise, re¬ 
dounds from a whole nation into one person ? So far is any 
honour from being his to a common mischief and calamity. 
Yet still he talks on equal terms with the grand representative 
of that people, for whose sake he was a king; as if the gene¬ 
ral welfare and his subservient rights were of equal moment 
or consideration. His aim indeed hath ever been to magnify 
and exalt his borrowed rights and prerogatives above the par¬ 
liament and kingdom, of whom lie holds them. But when a 
king sets himself to bandy against the highest court and resi¬ 
dence of all his regal power, lie then, in the single person of a 
man, fights against his own majesty and kingship, and then 
indeed sets the first hand to his own deposing. 

“ The treaty at Uxbridge/’ he saith, “ gave the fairest 
hopes of a happy composure;” fairest indeed, if his instruc¬ 
tions to bribe our commissioners with the promise of security, 
rewards, and places, were fair. What other hopes it gave, 
no man can tell. There being but three main heads whereon 
to be treated—Ireland, episcopacy, and the militia; the first 
was anticipated and forestalled by a peace at any rate to be 
hastened with the Irish rebels, ere the treaty could begin, that 
he might pretend his word and honour passed against “ the 
specious and popular arguments” (he calls them no better) 
which the parliament w’ould urge upon him for the continuance 
of that just war. Episcopacy he bids the queen be confident 
he will never quit; * which informs us by what patronage it 

* Yet it was her advice that he should quit it; and Sir William Dave- 
nant was dispatched over from France, in the hope of prevailing on him to 
abandon episcopacy, which she despised, as much as he superstitiously re¬ 
verenced it. ( Clarendon, v. 411.) The historian, indeed, relates, that she 
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stood ; and the sword he resolves to clutch as fast, as if God 
with his own hand had put it into his. This was the “ mode¬ 
ration which he brought;” this was, u as far as reason, ho¬ 
nour, conscience,” and the queen, who was his regent in all 
these, u would give him leave.” 

Lastly, u for composure,” instead of happy, how miserable 
it was more likely to have been, wise men could then judge; 
when the English, during treaty, were called rebels; the 
Irish, good and catholic subjects ; and the parliament before¬ 
hand, though for fashion’s sake called a parliament, yet, by a 
jesuitical sleight, not acknowledged, though called so; but pri¬ 
vately in the council books enrolled no parliament: that if 
accommodation had succeeded, upon what terms soever, such 
a devilish fraud was prepared, that the king in his own esteem 
had been absolved from all performance, as having treated 
with rebels and no parliament; and they, on the other side, 
instead of an expected happiness, had been brought under the 
hatchet.* Then no doubt “ war had ended, ’ that massacre and 
tyranny might begin. These jealousies, however raised, let 
all men see whether they be diminished or allayed by the 
letters of his own cabinet opened. And yet the breach of this 
treaty is laid all upon the parliament and their commissioners, 
with odious names of (i pertinacy, hatred of peace, faction, 
and covetousness,” nay, his own brat, “ superstition,” is laid 
to their charge; notwithstanding his here professed resolution 
to continue both the order, maintenance, and authority of pre¬ 
lates, as a truth of God. 

And w ho “ were most to blame in the unsuccessfulness of 

“was never advised by those who either understood or valued his true 
interests “ which,” observes Warburton, K is one of the severest things he 
has permitted himself to say of this wicked woman.” (vii. 617-)—En. 

* It seems to be admitted on all hands that such was the hypocrisy and 
duplicity of Charles the First's character, that no one could trust him. For 
in 1C47, when the Scotch commissioners waited on him at Hampton Court, 
and many officers of the army seemed desirous of serving his cause, a dread 
of his jesuitical principles arose, and checked them. “ If those who at thia 
time governed the army had any real intention of restoring the king, they 
certainly were diverted from the duplicity they discovered in the king’* 
character, manifested in this negotiation with the Scotch commissioners.” 
(Warburton, Notes on Clarendon , vii. 618, 619.) And again: “ The king, 
by all the accounts of that time, even by some of those wrote by his own 
servants, acted a double and disingenuous part with those who governed the 
army.”—E d 
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that treaty,” his appeal is to God's decision; believing to be 
very excusable at that tribunal. But if ever man gloried in 
an inflexible stiffness, he came not behind any ; and that grand 
maxim, always to put something into his treaties which might 
give colour to refuse all that was in other things granted, and 
to make them signify nothing, was bis own principal maxim 
and particular instructions to his commissioners. Yet all, by 
his own verdict, must be construed reason in the king, and 
depraved temper in the parliament. 

Tliat the “ highest tide of success,” with these principles 
and designs, “ set him not above a treaty,” no great wonder. 
And yet if that be spoken to his praise, the parliament therein 
surpassed him; who, when be was their vanquished and their 
captive, his forces utterly broken and disbanded, yet offered 
him three several times no worse proposals or demands, than 
when he stood fair to be their conqueror. But that imprin 
dent surmise that his lowest ebb could not set him “ below a 
fight,” was a presumption that ruined him. 

He presaged the future “ unsuccessfulness of treaties by the 
unwillingness of some men to treatand could not see what 
was present, that their unwillingness had good cause to pro¬ 
ceed from the continual experience of his own obstinacy and 
breach of word. His prayer, therefore, of forgiveness to the 
guilty of that treaty’s breaking, he had good reason to say 
heartily over, as including no man in that guilt sooner than 
himself. As for that protestation following in his prayer, 
“ How oft have I entreated for peace, but when I speak thereof 
they make them ready to warunless he thought himself 
still in that perfidious mist between Colnbrook and Hounslow, 
and thought that mist could hide him from the eye of Heaven 
as well as of man, after such a bloody recompence given to 
our first offers of peace, how could this in the sight of heaven 
without horrors oi conscience be uttered ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Upon the various Events of the War . 

It is no new or unwonted thing, for bud men to claim as 
much part in God as his best servants; to usurp and imitate 
their words, and appropriate to themselves those properties 
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which belong only to the good and righteous. This not only in 
scripture is familiarly to be found, but here also in this chap¬ 
ter of Apocrypha. He tells us much why “ it pleased God” 
to send nim victory or loss, (although what in so doing was 
the intent of God, he might oe much mistaken as to his own 
particular,) but we are yet to learn what real good use he 
made thereof in his practice. 

Those numbers, which he grew to “ from small begin¬ 
nings,” were not such as out of love came to protect him, for 
none approved his actions as a king, except courtiers and pre¬ 
lates, hut were such as fled to be protected bv him from the 
fear of that reformation which the pravity of their lives would 
not bear. Such a snowball he might easily gather by rolling 
througli those cold and dark provinces of ignorance and lewd¬ 
ness, where on a sudden he became so numerous. He im¬ 
putes that to God’s “ protection ” which, to them w ho persist 
in a bad cause, is either his long-suffering or his hardening; 
and that to wholesome “chastisement” which were the gradual 
beginnings of a severe punishment. For if neither God nor 
nature put civil power in the hands of any whomsoever, but 
to a lawful end, and commands our obedience to the authority 
of law only, not to the tyrannical force of any person ; and if 
the laws of our land have placed the sword in no man’s single 
hand, so much as to unsheath against a foreign enemy, much 
less upon the native people ; but have placed it in that elective 
body of the parliament, to whom the making, repealing, judg¬ 
ing, and interpreting of law itself was also committed, as was 
fittest, so long as we intended to be a free nation, and not the 
slaves of one man’s will; then was the king himself disobe¬ 
dient and rebellious to that law by which he reigned: and 
by authority of parliament to raise arms against him in de¬ 
fence of law and liberty, we do not only think, but believe 
and know, was justifiable both “ by the word of God, the 
laws of the land, and all lawful oaths;” and they who sided 
with him, fought against all these. 

The same allegations which he uses for himself and his 
party, may as well fit any tyrant in the world; for let the 
parliament be called a faction when the king pleases, and 
that no law must be made or changed, either civil or reli¬ 
gious, because no law will content all sides, then must be 
made or changed no law at all, but what a tyrant, be he 
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prolestant or papist, thinks fit. Which tyrannous assertion 
forced upon us bv the sword, he who fights against, and 
dies fighting, it' his other sins outweigh not, dies a martyr 
undoubtedly both of the faith and of the commonwealth ; and 
I hold it not as the opinion, but as the full belief and persua¬ 
sion, of far holier and wiser m<en than parasitic preachers ; 
who, without their dinner-doctrine, know that neither kiii£, 
law, civil oaths, nor religion, was ever established without 
the parliament. And their power is the same to abrogate 
as to establish ; neither is anything to be thought estab¬ 
lished, which that house declares to be abolished. Where 
the parliament sits, there inseparably sits the king, there the 
laws, there our oaths, and whatsoever can he civil in reli¬ 
gion. They who fought for the parliament, in the truest 
sense, fought for all these; who fought, for the king divided 
from his parliament, fought for the shadow of a king against 
all these; and for things that were not, as if they were es¬ 
tablished. It were a thing monstrously absurd and contra¬ 
dictory, to give the parliament a legislative power, and then 
to upbraid them for transgressing old establishments. 

But the king and his party having lost in this quarrel 
their heaven upon earth, begin to make great reckoning of 
eternal life, and at an easy rate i n forma pauperis canonize 
one another into heaven; he them in his book, they him in 
the portraiture before his book. But, as was said before, 
stage-work will not do it, much less the “ justness of their 
cause,” wherein most frequently they died in a brutish 
fierceness, with oaths and other damning words in their 
mouths; as if such had been all “ the only oaths” they 
fought for; which undoubtedly sent them full sail on another 
voyage than to heaven. In the meanwhile they to whom 
God gave victory never brought to the king at Oxford the 
state of their consciences, that he should presume without 
confession, more than a pope presumes, to tell abroad what 
“ conflicts and accusations” men whom he never spoke with 
have “in their own thoughts.” We never read of any Eng¬ 
lish king but one that was a confessor, and his namo was 
Edward; yet sure it passed his skill to know thoughts, as 
this king takes upon him. But they who will not stick to 
slander men’s inward consciences, which they can neither 
see nor know, much less will care to slander outward actions, 
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which they pretend to see, though with senses never so 
vitiated. 

To judge of u his condition conquered/’ and the manner 
of “ dying” on that side, by the sober men that chose it, 
would be his small advantage: it being most notorious, that 
they who were hottest in his cause, the most of them were 
men oftener drunk, than by their good-will sober, and very 
many of them so fought and so died. And that the con¬ 
science of any man should grow suspicious, or be now con¬ 
victed by any pretensions in the parliament, which are now 
proved false and unintended, there can be no just cause. 
For neither did they ever pretend to establish his throne 
without our liberty and religion, nor religion without the 
word of God, nor to judge of laws by their being established, 
but to establish them by their being good ipid necessary. 

He tells the world “ he often prayed, that all on his side 
might be as faithful to God and their own souls, as to him.” 
But kings, above all other men, have in their hands not to 
pray only, but to do. To make that prayer effectual, he 
should have governed as well as prayed. To pray and not 
to govern, is for a monk, and not a king. Till then he 
mignt be well assured, they were more faithful to their lust 
and rapine than to him. In the wonted predication of his 
own virtues he goes on to tell us, that to “ conquer he never 
desired, but only to restore the laws and liberties of his 
people .” It had been happy then he had known at last, 
that by force to restore laws abrogated by the legislative 
parliament, is to conquer absolutely botli them and law 
itself. And for our liberties none ever oppressed them more, 
both in peace and war: first, like a master by his arbitrary 
power; next, as an enemy by hostile invasion. 

And if his best friends feared him,* and “he himself, 
in the temptation of an absolute conquest,” it was not 
only pious but friendly in the parliament, both to fear him 
and resist him; since their not yielding was the only means 
to keep him out of that temptation w herein he doubted his 
his own strength. He takes himself to be u guilty in this 
war of nothing else, but of confirming the power of some 

* “The king’s best friends,” says Bishop Warburton, “dreaded his end¬ 
ing the war by conquest, as knowing his despotic disposition.” {Note* to 
Clarendon , vii. 663.)—En. 
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men.” Thus all along he signifies the parliament, whom to 
have settled by an act he counts to be bis only guiltiness. 
So well he knew that to continue a parliament, was to raise 
a war against himself; what were his actions then, and his 
government the while? For never was it heard in all our 
story, that parliaments made war on their kings, but on their 
tyrants; whose modesty and gratitude was more wanting to 
the parliament than theirs to any such kings. 

What he yielded was his fear; what he denied was his 
obstinacy. Had be yielded more, fear might perchance 
have saved him; had he granted lees, his obstinacy had 
perhaps the sooner delivered us. u To review the occasions 
of this war,” will be to thorn never too late, who would be 
warned by his example from the like evils: hut to wish only 
a happy conclusion, will never expiate the fault of his un¬ 
happy beginnings. It is true, on our side the sins of our 
lives not seldom fought against us: but on their side, be¬ 
sides those, the grand sin of their cause. How can it be 
otherwise, when he desires here most unreasonably, and in¬ 
deed sacrilegiously, that we should be subject to him, though 
not further, yet as far as all of us may be subject to God; to 
whom this expression leaves no precedency? He who de¬ 
sires from men as much obedience and subjection as we ma^ 
all pay to God, desires not less than to he a God: a sacri¬ 
lege far worse than meddling with the bishops’ lands, as he 
esteems it. 

His prayer is a good prayer and a glorious ; but glorying is 
not good, if it know not that a little leaven leavens the whole 
lump. It should have purged out the leaven of untruth, in 
telling God that the blood of his subjects by him shed was 
in his just and necessary defence. Yet this is remarkable; 
God hath here so ordered his prayer, that as his own lips 
acquitted the parliament, not long before his death, of all the 
blood spilt in this war, so now his prayer unwittingly 
draws it upon himself. For God imputes not to any man 
the blood he spills in a just cause; ana no man ever begged 
his not imputing of that, which he in his justice could 
not impute: so tnat now, whether purposely or unaware, he 
hath confessed both to God and man the blood-guiltiness of 
all this war to lie upon his own head. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Upon the Reformation of the Times. 

This chapter cannot punctually be answered without more 
repetitions than now can be excusable; which perhaps have 
already been more humoured than was needful. As it pre¬ 
sents us with nothing new, so with his exceptions against re¬ 
formation pitifully old, and tattered with continual using; 
not only in his book, but in the words and writings of every 
papist and popish king. On the scene he thrusts out first 
an antimasque of bugbears, novelty and perturbation ; that 
the ill looks and noise of those two may as long as possible 
drive off all endeavours of a reformation. Thus sought 
pope Adrian, by representing the like vain terrors, to divert 
and dissipate the zeal of those reforming princes of the age 
before in Germany. And if we credit Latimer’s sermons, 
our papists here in England pleaded the same dangers and 
inconveniences against that which was reformed by Edward 
VI. Whereas if those fears had been available, Christianity 
itself had never been received: which Christ foretold us 
would not be admitted, without the censure of novelty, and 
many great commotions. These grants therefore are not to 
deter us. 

He grants reformation to be “ a good work/’ and con¬ 
fesses “ what the indulgence of times and corruption of man¬ 
ners might have depraved.” So did the iorementioned 
pope, and our grandsire papists in this realm. Yet all of 
them agree in one song with this here, that " they are sorry 
to see so little regard had to laws established,, and the reli¬ 
gion settled.” (i Popular compliance, dissolution of all 
order and government in the church, schisms, opinions, un¬ 
decencies, confusions, sacrilegious invasions, contempt of the 
clergy and their liturgy, diminution of princes;” all these 
oomplaints are to be read in the messages and speeches 
almost of every legate from the pope to those states and 
cities which began reformation. From whence he either 
learned the same pretences, or had them naturally in him 
from the same spirit. Neither was there ever so sincere a 
reformation that nath escaped these clamours. 

He offered a “ synod or convocation rightly chosen.” 
So offered all those popish kings heretofore; a course the 
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most unsatisfactory, as matters have been long carried, and 
found by experience in the church liable to the greatest 
fraud and packing; no solution or redress of evil, but an in¬ 
crease rather; detested therefore by Nazianzen, and some 
other of the fathers. And let it be produced, what good 
hath been done by synods from the first times of reforma¬ 
tion. Not to justify what enormities the vulgar may com¬ 
mit in the rudeness of their zeal, we need but only instance 
how he bemoans u the pulling down of crosses” and other 
superstitious monuments, as the effect “ of a popular and 
deceitful reformation.” How little this savours of a pro- 
testant is too easily perceived. 

What he charges in defect of “ piety, charity, and mo¬ 
rality/’ hath been also charged by papists upon the best 
reformed churches; not as if they the accusers were not ten¬ 
fold more to be accused, but out of their malignity to all 
endeavour of amendment; as we know who accused to God 
the sincerity of Job ; an accusation of all others the most 
easy, whenas there lives not any mortal man so excellent, 
who in these things is not always deficient. But the in* 
firmities of the best men, and the scandals of mixed hypo¬ 
crites in all times of reforming, w'hose bold intrusion covets 
to be ever seen in things most sacred, as they are most spe¬ 
cious, can lay no just blemish upon the integrity of others, 
much less upon the purpose of reformation itself. Neither 
can the evil doings of some be the excuse of our delaying or 
deserting that duty to the church, which for no respect of 
times or carnal policies can be at any time unseasonable. 

He tells with great shew of piety what kind of persons 

f ublic reformers ought to be, and what they ought to do. 

t is strange that in above twenty years, the church growing 
still worse and worse under him, he could neither be as he 
bids others be, nor do as he pretends here so well to know; 
nay, which is worst of all, after the greatest part of his reign 
spent in neither knowing nor doing aught toward a refor¬ 
mation either in church or state, should spend the residue in 
hindering those by a seven years’ war, whom it concerned, 
with his consent or without it, to do their parts in that great 
performance. 

It is true that the “ method of reforming” may well subsist 
without “ perturbation of the statebut that it falls out other* 

2 g 2 
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wise for the most part, is the plain text of scripture. And if 
by his own rule he had allowed us to " fear God first,” and 
the king in due order, our allegiance might have still followed 
our religion in a fit subordination. But if Christ’s kingdom 
be taken for the true discipline of the church, and by " his 
kingdom” be meant the violence he used against it, and to 
uphold an antichristian hierarchy, then sure enough it is, that 
Christ’s kingdom could not be set up without pulling down 
his: and they were best Christians who were least subject to 
him. “ Christ’s government,” out of question meaning it 
prelatical, he thought would confirm his : and this was that 
which overthrew it. 

He professes “ to own his kingdom from Christ, and to de- 
sire to rule for his glory, and the church’s good.” The pope 
and the king of Spain profess everywhere as much ; and both 
by his practice and all his reasonings, all his enmity against 
the true church we see hath been the same with theirs, since 
the time that in his letter to the pope he assured them both of 
his full compliance. “ But evil beginnings never bring forth 
good conclusionsthey are his own words, and he ratified 
mem by his own ending. To the pope he engaged himself to 
hazard life and estate for the Roman religion, whether in 
compliment he did it, or in earnest; and God, who stood 
nearer than he for complimenting minded, wrote down those 
words; that according to his resolution, so it should come to 
pass. He prays against "his hypocrisy and pharisaical 
washings,” a prayer to him most pertinent; but chokes it 
straight with other words, which pray him deeper into his old 
errors and delusions. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Upon his Letters taken and divulged. 

' The king’s letters taken at the battle of Naseby, being of 
greatest importance to let the people see what faith there was 
m all his promises and solemn protestations, were transmitted 
to public view by special order of the parliament. They dis¬ 
covered his good affection to papists and Irish rebels, the 
strict intelligence he held, the pernicious and dishonourable 
peace he made with them, not solicited, but rather soliciting, 
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which by all invocations that were holy he had in public ab¬ 
jured. They revealed his endeavours to bring in foreign 
forces, Irish, French, Dutch, Lorrainers, and our old invaders 
the Danff , upon us, besides his subtleties and mysterious arts 
in treating; to sum up all, they shewed him governed by a 
woman. All which, though suspected vehemently before, 
and from good grounds believed, yet by him and his adherents 
peremptorily denied, were by the opening of the cabinet visible 
to all men under his own hand.* 

The parliament, therefore, to clear themselves of aspersing 
him without cause, and that the people might no longer be 
abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities and court im¬ 
pudence, in matters of so high concernment; to let them know 
on what terms their duty stood, and the kingdom's peace, 
conceived it most expedient and necessary that those letters 
should be made public. This the king affirms was by them 
done without u honour and civility, words, which if they 
contain not in them, as in the language of a courtier most 
commonly they do not, more of substance and reality, than 
compliment, ceremony, court-fawning* and dissembling, enter 
not I suppose further than the ear into any wise man's con¬ 
sideration. Matters were not then between the parliament, 
and a king their enemy, in that state of trifling, as to observe 
those superficial vanities. But if honour ana civility mean, 
as they did of old, discretion, honesty, prudence, and plain 
truth, it will be then maintained against any sect of those 
Oabalists, that the parliament, in doing what they did with 
those letters, could suffer in their honour and civility no 
diminution. The reasons are already heard. 

And that it is with none more familiar than with kings, to 
transgress the bounds of all honour and civility, there should 
not want examples good store, if brevity would permit: in 
point of letters, this one shall suffice. The duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, and heir of duke Charles, had promised to her sub¬ 
jects, that she intended no otherwise to govern than by 
advice of the three estates; but to Louis, the French king, had 

* Clarendon (v. 186) complain* that the king’s papers, taken at Naseb 7 , 
were published in a mutilated form; but the author of the Eikon Baailikft, 
whether the king or Dr. Oauden, makes no allusion to any mutilation, but 
merely indulges in a silly declamation against the parliament’s breach of 
politeness ! (chap. xxi. p. 179—184, edit, of 1681.) As if, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, they ought to have Btood upon points of etiquette.—E d* 
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written letters, that she had resolved to commit wholly the 
managing of her affairs to four persons, whom she named. 
The three estates, not doubting the sincerity of her princely 
word, send ambassadors to Louis, who then besieged Arras 
belonging to the duke of Burgundy. The king, taking hold 
of this occasion to set them at division among themselves, 
questioned their credence: which when they offered to pro¬ 
duce with their instructions, he not only 9hews them the 
private letter of their duchess, but gives it them to carry home, 
wherewith to affront her; which they did, she denying it 
stoutly ; till they, spreading it before her face in a full assem¬ 
bly, convicted her of an open lie. Which although Comines 
the historian much blames, as a deed too harsh and disho¬ 
nourable in them who were subjects, and not at war with their 

{ )rincess, yet to his master Louis, who first divulged those 
etters, to the open shaming of that young governess, he im¬ 
putes no incivility or dishonour at all, although betray¬ 
ing a certain confidence reposed by that letter in his royal 
secrecy. 

With much more reason then may matters not intercepted 
only, but won in battle from an enemy, be made public to the 
best advantages of them that win them, to the discovery of 
such important truth or falsehood. Was it not more dis¬ 
honourable in himself to feign suspicions and jealousies, which 
we first found among those letters, touching the chastity of 
his mother, thereby to gain assistance from the king of Den¬ 
mark, as in vindication of his sister ? The damsel of Bur¬ 
gundy at sight of her own letter was soon blank, and more 
ingenuous than to stand outfacing; but this man, whom 
nothing will convince, thinks by talking world without end, 
to make good his integrity and fair dealing, contradicted by 
his own hand and seal. They who can pick nothing out of 
them but phrases, shall be counted bees: they that discern 
further both there and here, that constancy to his wife is set 
in place before laws and religion, are in his naturalises no 
better than spiders. 

He would work the people to a persuasion, that “ if he be 
miserable, they cannot be happy.” What should hinder 
them ? Were they all born twins of Hippocrates with him 
and his fortune, one birth, one burial ? It were a nation 
miserable indeed, not worth the name of a nation, but a race 
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of idiots, whose happiness and welfare depended upon one 
man. The happiness of a nation consists in true religion, 
piety, justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, and the con¬ 
tempt of avarice and ambition. They in whomsoever these 
virtues dwell eminently, need not kings to make them happy, 
but are the architects of their own happiness; and, whether to 
themselves or others, are not less than kings. But in him 
which of these virtues were to be found, that might extend to 
the making happy, or the well-governing of so much as his 
own household, which was the most licentious and ill-go¬ 
verned in the whole land ? 

But the opening of hi9 letters was designed by the parlia¬ 
ment “ to make all reconciliation desperate.” Are the lives 
of so many good and faithful men, that died for the freedom 
of their country, to be so slighted, as to be forgotten in a 
stupid reconcilement without justice done them? What he 
fears not by war and slaughter, should we fear to make des¬ 
perate by opening his letters? Which fact he would parallel 
with Cham’s revealing of his father’s nakedness : when he at 
that time could be no w ay esteemed the father of his country, 
but the destroyer; nor had he ever before merited that former 
title. 

“ He thanks God he can not only boar this w ith patience, 
but with charity forgive the doers.” Is not this mere mockery 
to thank God for what he can do, but will not? For is it 
patience to impute barbarism and inhumanity to the open¬ 
ing of an enemy’s letter, or is it charity to clothe them with 
curses in his prayer, whom he hath forgiven in his discourse? 
In which prayer, to show how readily ne can return good for 
evil to (he parliament, and that if they take away his coat 
he can let them have his cloak also; for the dismantling of 
his letters he wishes “ they may be covered with the cloak of 
confusion.” Which I suppose they do resign with much 
willingness, both livery, badge, and cognizance, to them who 
chose rather to be the slaves and vassals of his will, than to 
stand against him, as men by nature free; born and created 
with a better title to their freedom than any king hath to his 
crown. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Upon his going to the Scots . 

The king’s coming in, whether to the Scots or English, 

eserved no thanks: for necessity was his counsellor; and 
ttiat he hated them both alike, his expressions everywhere 
manifest. Some say his purpose was to have come to Lon- 
lon, till hearing how strictly it was proclaimed, that no man 
should conceal him, he diverted his course. But that had 
been a frivolous excuse : and besides, he himself rehearsing 
the consultations had, before he took his journey, shews us 
clearly that he was determined to adventure “ upon their 
loyalty who first began his troubles.” And that the Scots 
had notice of it before, hath been long since brought to lipjht. 
What prudence there could be in it, no man can imagine; 
malice there might be, by raising new jealousies to divide 
friends. For besides his diffidence of the English, it was no 
small dishonour that he put upon them, when, rather than 
yield himself to the parliament of England, he yielded to a 
hireling army of Scots in England, paid for their service here, 
not in Scotch coin, but in English silver; nay, who from the 
first beginning of these troubles, what with brotherly assist¬ 
ance, and what with monthly pay, have defended their own 
liberty and consciences at our charge. However, it was a 
hazardous and rash journey taken, u to resolve riddles in 
men’s loyalty,” who had more reason to mistrust the riddle 
of such a disguised yielding; and to put himself in their hands 
whose loyalty was a riddle to him, was not the course to be 
resolved of it, but to tempt it. What Providence denied to 
force, he thought it mignt grant to fraud, which he styles 
prudence; but Providence was not cozened with disguises, 
neither outward nor inward. 

To have known “ his greatest danger in his supposed safety, 
and his greatest safety in his supposed danger, was to him 
a fatal riddle never yet resolved; wherein rather to have em¬ 
ployed his main skill, had been much more to his preservation. 
Had he “ known when the game was lost,” it might have 
saved much contest; but the way to give over fairly, was not 
to slip out of open war into a new disguise. He lays down 
his arms, but not his wiles; nor all his arms; for in obstinacy 
he comes no less armed than ever cap-&-pd. And what Were 
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they but wiles, continually to move for treaties, and yet to 
persist the same man, and to fortify his mind beforehand, still 
purposing to grant no more than what seemed good to that 
violent and lawless triumvirate within him, under the falsified 
names of his reason, honour, and conscience, the old circu¬ 
lating dance of his shifts and evasions? 

The words of a king, as they are full of power, in the 
authority and strength of law, so, like Samson, without the 
strength of that Nazarite’s lock, they have no more power in 
them than the words of another man. He adores reason as 
Domitian did Minerva, and calls her the ** divinest power,” 
thereby to intimate as if at reasoning, as at his own weapon, 
no man were so able as himself. Might we be so happy as 
to know where these monuments of his reason may be seen; 
for in his actions and his writing they appear as thinly as 
could be expected from the meanest parts, bVed up in the 
midst of so many ways extraordinary to know something. 
He who reads his talk, would think he had left Oxford not 
without mature deliberation : yet his prayer confesses, that 
“ he knew not what to do.” Thus is verified that Psalm : 
“ He poureth contempt upon princes, and causeth them to 
wander in the wilderness where there is no way.” Psal. evii. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Upon the Scots delivering the King to the English. 

That the Scots in England should “ sell their king,” as he 
himself here affirms, ana for a “ price so much above that” 
which the covetousness of Judas was contented with to sell 
our Saviour, is so foul an infamy and dishonour cast upon 
them, as befits none to vindicate but themselves. And it 
were but friendly counsel to wish them beware the son, who 
comes among them with a firm belief, that they sold his 
father. The rest of this chapter he sacrifices to the echo of 
his conscience, out-babbling creeds and aves: glorying in his 
resolute obstinacy, and, as it were, triumphing how “ evident 
it is now, not that evil counsellors,” but he himself, hath 
been the author of all our troubles. Herein only we shall 
disagree to the world’s end ; while he, who sought so mani¬ 
festly to have annihilated all our laws and liberties, hath the 
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confidence to persuade us, that he hath fought and suffered 
all this while in their defence. 

But he who neither by his own letters and commissions 
under hand and seal, nor by his own actions held as in a 
mirror before his face, will be convinced to see his faults, can 
much less be won upon by any force of words, neither he, 
nor any that take after him ; who in that respect are no more 
to be disputed with, than they who deny principles. No 
question then but the parliament did wisely in their decree 
at last, to make no more addresses. For how unalterable 
his will was, that would have been our lord, bow utterly 
averse from the parliament and reformation during his con¬ 
finement, we may behold in this chapter. But to be ever 
answering fruitless repetitions, I should become liable to an¬ 
swer for the same myself. He borrows David’s Psalms, as 
he charges the assembly of divines in his twentieth discourse, 
“ to have set forth old catechisms and confessions of faith 
new dressed: ” had he borrowed David’s heart, it bad been 
much the holier theft. For such kind of borrowing as this, 
if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good authors is 
accounted plagiary. However, this was more tolerable than 
Pamela’s prayer stolen out of Sir Philip. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Upon the Denying him the Attendance of his Chaplains. 

A chaplain is a thing so diminutive and inconsiderable, 
that how he should come here among matters of so great 
concernment, to take such room up in the discourses of a 
prince, if it be not wondered, is to be smiled at. Certainly 
py me, so mean an argument shall not be written; but I 
snail huddle him, as he does prayers.* The scripture owns 

* A curious example of the manner in which court-chaplains huddle over 
prayers and graces, is given by Mr. D’Israeli. “ The king and queen dining 
together in the presence, Mr. Hackett (chaplain to the Lord Keeper Wil¬ 
liams) being then to say grace, the confessor would have prevented him, but 
that Hackett shaved Aim atoay, whereupon the confessor went to the queen's 
side, and was about to say grace again, but that the king pulling the dishea 
unto him, and the carvers falling to their business, hindered. When dinner 
was done, the confessor thought, standing by the queen, to have been before 
Mr. Hackett, hut Mr. Hackett again got the start. The confessor, never¬ 
theless, begins his grace as loud as Mr. Hackett, with such a confusion, that 
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no such order, no such function in the church; and the 
church not owning them, they are left, for aught I know, to 
such a further examining as the sons of Sceva, the Jew, 
met with. Bishops or presbyters we know, and deacons we 
know : but what are chaplains? In state perhaps they may 
be listed among the upper serving-men of some great house¬ 
hold, and be admitted to some such place as may style 
them the sewers, or the yeomen-ushers of devotion, where the 
master is too resty or too rich to say his own prayers, or to 
bless his own table. 

Wherefore should the parliament then take such imple¬ 
ments of the court cupboard into their consideration? They 
knew them to have been the main corrupters at the king’s 
elbow; they knew the king to have been always their most 
attentive scholar and imitator, and of a child to have sucked 
from them and their closet-work all his impotent principles 
of tyranny and superstition. While therefore they had any 
hope left of his reclaiming, these sowers of malignant tares 
they kept asunder from ^iim, and sent to him such of the 
ministers and other zealous persons as they thought were 
best able to instruct him, and to convert him. What could 
religion herself have done more, to the saving of a soul ? 
But when they found him past cure, and that he to himself 
was grown the most evil counsellor of all, they denied him 
not his chaplains, as many as were fitting, and some of them 
attended him, or else were at his call, to the very last. Yet 
here he makes more lamentation for the want of his chap¬ 
lains, than superstitious Micah did to the Danites, who had 
taken away his household priest: “ Ye have taken away my 
gods which I made, and the priest: and what have I more ? * 
And perhaps the whole story of Micah might square not un¬ 
fitly to this argument: “ Now know I,” saith he, “ that the 
Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.” 
Micah had as great a care that his priest should be Mosaical, 
as the king had, that his should be apostolical; yet both in 
an error touching their priests. 

Household and private orisons were not to be officiated by 
priests ; for neither did public prayer appertain only to their 

the king in great passion instantly rose from the table, and, taking the queen 
by the hand, retired into the bed-chamber.” (Curiosities of Literature* iii. 
402.)—Ed. 
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office. Kings heretofore, David, Solomon, and Jehoshaphat, 
who might-not touch the priesthood, yet might pray in public, 
yea, in the temple, while the priests themselves stood and 
heard. What ailed this king then, that he could not chew 
his own matins without the priest’s Ore tenus? Yet is it like 
he could not pray at home, who can here publish a whole 
prayer-book of his own, and signifies in some part of this 
chapter, almost as good a mind to be a priest himself, as 
Micah had to let his son be ? There was doubtless therefore 
some other matter in it, which made him so desirous to have 
his chaplains about him, who were not only the contrivers, 
but very oft the instruments also of his designs. 

' The ministers which were sent him, no marvel he endured 
not; for they preached repentance to him: the others gave 
him easy confession, easy absolution, nay, strengthened his 
hands, and hardened his heart, by applauding him in his 
wilful wayB. To them he was an Ahab, to these a Con¬ 
stantine : it must follow then, that they to him were as un¬ 
welcome as Elijah was to Ahab; these, as dear and pleasing 
as Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, was to Jeroboam. These 
had learned well the lesson that would please: “ Prophecy 
not against Bethel, for it is the king’s chapel, the king’s 
court; ” and had taught the king to say of those ministers, 
which the parliament had sent, “ Amos hath conspired 
against me, the land is not able to bear all his words.” 

Returning to our first parallel, this king looked upon his 
prelates “ as orphans under the sacrilegious eyes of many ra¬ 
pacious reformers and there was as great fear of sacrilege 
between Micah and his mother, till with their holy treasure, 
about the loss whereof there was such cursing, they made a 
graven and a molten image, and got a priest of their own. 
$o let go his criticising about the “ sound of his prayers, im¬ 
perious, rude, or passionate,” modes of his own devising, we 
are in danger to fall again upon the flats and shallows of 
liturgy. Which, if I should repeat again would turn my 
answers into responsaries, and beget another liturgy, having 
too much of one already. 

This only I shall add, that if the heart, as he alleges, can¬ 
not safely u join with another man’s extemporal sufficiency,” 
because we know not so exactly what they mean to say; then 
those public prayers made in the temple by those forenamed 
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kings, and by the apostles in the congregation, and by the 
ancient Christians for above three hundred years before litur¬ 
gies came in, were with the people made in vain. 

After he hath acknowledged that kings heretofore prayed 
without chaplains, even publicly in the temple itself, and that 
every “ private believer is invested with a royal priesthood 
yet like one that relished not whqt he “ tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and the good word of God,” whose name he so confi¬ 
dently takes into his mouth, he frames to himself impertinent 
and vain reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating 
mouth of a closet chaplain. “ Their prayers,” saith he, “ are 
more prevalent, they flow from minds more enlightened, from 
affections less distracted.” Admit this true, which is not, 
this might be something said as to their prayers for him, but 
what avails it to their praying with him ? If his own mind 
“ be encumbered witli secular affairs,” what helps it his par¬ 
ticular prayer, though the inind of his chaplain be not wan¬ 
dering, either after new preferment, or his dinner? The fer¬ 
vency of one man in prayer cannot supererogate for the cold¬ 
ness of another; neither can his spiritual defects in that duty 
be made out, in the acceptance of God, by another man's abi¬ 
lities. Let him endeavour to have more light in himself, and 
not to walk by another man’s lamp, but to get oil into his own. 
Let him cast from him, as in a Christian warfare, that secular 
encumbrance, which either distracts of overloads him ; his 
load else will never be the less heavy, because another man’s" 
is light. Thus these pious flourishes and colours, examined 
thoroughly, are like the apples of Asphaltis,* appearing 
goodly to the sudden eye; but look well upon them, or at 
least but touch them, and they turn into cinders. 

In his prayer he remembers what “ voices of joy and glad¬ 
ness” there were in his chapel, “ God’s house,” in his opinion, 
between the singing men and the organs; and this was “ unity 

* Commonly denominated the “ apples of Sodom.” What those apples 
were I have endeavoured to explain in my “ Travels in the Valley of the 
Nile;” where, describing the voyage upward from Dandoor, I observe, in 
speaking of the Asheyr ,—“Nothing can be more beautiful than the fruit of 
this tree: in size greatly exceeding an orange, and of a soft green eolour, 
tinged on the sunny side with a ruddy blush, covered with a hoary down, 
and a bloom resembling that of the peach, it hangs, tempting the eye, among 
the pale foliage. Yet frequently, while all its external loveliness remains, it 
is found, when broken, to contain nothing but dust and ashes.*’—E d. 
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of spirit in the bond of peacethe vanity, superstition, and 
misdevotion of which place was a scandal far and near: 
wherein so many things were sung and prayed in those songs, 
which were not understood ; and yet he who makes a diffi¬ 
culty how the people can join their hearts to extemporal 
prayers, though distinctly heard and understood, makes no 
question how they should join their hearts in unity to songs 
not understood. 

I believe that God is no more moved with a prayer elabo¬ 
rately penned, than men truly charitable are moved with the 
penned speech of a beggar. Finally, © ye ministers, ye plu- 
ralists, whose lips preserve not knowledge, but the way ever 
open to your bellies, read here what work he makes among 
your wares, your gallipots, your balms and cordials, in print; 
and not only your sweet sippets in widows’ houses, but the 
huge gobbets wherewith he charges you to have devoured 
houses and all; the “ houses of your brethren, your king, and 
vour God.” Cry him up for a saint in your pulpits, while 
lie cries you down for atheists into hell. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Upon his Penitential Meditations and Vows at Holmby . 

It is not hard for %ny man who hath a Bible in his hands, 
to borrow good words and holy sayings in abundance; but to 
make them his own, is a work of grace, only from above. 
He borrows here many penitential verses out of David’s 
psalms. So did many among those Israelites, who had re¬ 
volted from the true worship of God , u invent to themselves 
instruments of music, like David,” and probably psalms also 
like his: and yet the prophet Amos complains heavily against 
them. But to prove how short this is of true repentance, I 
will recite the penitence of others, who have repented in words 
not borrowed, but their own, and yet, by the doom of scrip¬ 
ture itself, are judged reprobates. 

“ Cain said unto the Lord: My iniquity is greater than I 
can bear: behold thou hast driven me this day from the face 
of the earth, and from thy face shall I be hid.” 

“ And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried 
with an exceeding bitter cry and said, Bless me, even me 
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aho, O my father; yet found no place of repentance, though 
he sought it carefully with tears.” (Heb. xii.) 

“ And Pharaoh said to Moses, The Lord is righteous, I 
and my people are wicked; I have sinned against the Lord 
your God, and against you.” 

“ And Balaam said, Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end he like his.” 

“ And Saul said to Samuel, I have sinned, for I have 
transgressed the commandment of the Lord; yet honour me 
now, I pray thee, before the elders of my people.” 

“ And when Ahab heard the words of Elijah, he rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay 
in sackcloth, and went softly.” 

“ Jehoram also rent his clothes, and the people looked, 
and behold he lmd sackcloth upon his flesh;” yet in the very 
act of his humiliation he could say, “ God do so, and more 
also to me, if the head of Elisha shall stand on him this 
day.” 

“ Therefore, saith the Lord, They have not cried unto me 
with their heart, when they howled upon their beds. They 
return, but not to the Most High.” (Hosea vii.) 

“ And Judas said, I have sinned, in that I have betrayed, 
innocent blood.” 

“ And Simon Magus said, Pray yc to the Lord for me, 
that none of these things come upon me.” 

All these took the pains both to confess and to repent in 
their own words, and many of them in their own tears, not in 
David’s. But transported with the vain ostentation of imi¬ 
tating David’s language, not his life,* observe how he brings 
a curse upon himself and his father’s house (God so disposing 
it) by his usurped and ill-imitated prayer : “ Let thy anger, I 
beseech thee, be against me and my father’s house; as for 

* Gibbon, in his account of Andronicus Comnenus, describes that con¬ 
summate tyrant as most adroitly imitating the style of.St. Paul, but making 
no attempt to imitate his life. Our own tyrant must certainly have been an 
adept in all the subtle arts of autocracy, since he not only imposed upon his 
contemporaries, but has obtained from posterity, in a protestant country, the 
honours of a popish saint and martyr. But in this transaction our dountry- 
men somewhat resemble the crocodile-worshippers of Egypt, who, when their 
god grew large, and threatened to become dangerous, killed, and then adored 
him. Numbers of gods that had undergone this pious kind of martyrdom, 
are, in fact, still found closely and carefully packed up in the caverns of the 
Sa’id. {Egypt and Mohammed Alt , ii. 174 .)—Ed. 
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these sheep, what have they done ?” For if David indeed 
sinned in numbering the people, of which fault he in earnest 
made that confession, and acquitted the whole people from 
the guilt of that sin; then doth this king, using the same 
words, bear witness against himself to be the guilty person ; 
and either in his soul and conscience here acquits the parlia¬ 
ment and the people, or else abuses the words of David, and 
dissembles grossly to the very face of God ; which is appa¬ 
rent in the next line; wherein he accuses even the church 
itself to God, as if she were the church’s enemy, for huving 
overcome his tyranny by the powerful and miraculous might 
of God’s manifest arm : for to other strength, in the midst of 
our divisions and disorders, who can attribute our victories? 
Thus had this miserable man no worse enemies to solicit and 
mature his own destruction, from the hastened sentence of 
divine justice, than the obdurate curses which proceeded 
against himself out of his own mouth. 

Hitherto his meditations, now his vows; which, as the 
vows of hypocrites use to be, are most commonly absurd, and 
some wicked. Jacob vowed that God should be his God, if 
he granted him but what was necessary to perform that vow - , 
life and subsistence: but the obedience proffered here is 
nothing so cheap. He, who took so heinously to be offered 
nineteen propositions from the parliament, capitulates here 
with God almost in as many articles. 

“ If he will continue that light,” or rather that darkness of 
the gospel, which is among his prelates, settle their luxuries, 
and make them gorgeous bishops; 

If he will “ restore” the grievances and mischiefs of those 
obsolete and popish laws, which the parliament without his 
consent had abrogated, and will suffer justice to be executed 
according to his sense; 

(t If he will suppress the many schisms in church,” to con¬ 
tradict himself in that which he had foretold must and shall 
come to pass, and will remove reformation as the greatest 
schism of all, and factions in state, by which he means in 
every leaf, the parliament; 

If he will “ restore him” to his negative voice and the mili¬ 
tia, as much as to say, to arbitrary power, which he wrong¬ 
fully avers to be the “ right of his predecessors;” 

“ If he will turn the hearts of his people ” to their old 
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cathedral and parochial service in the liturgy, and their pas¬ 
sive obedience to the king; 

“ If he will quench ” the army, and withdraw our forces 
from withstanding the piracy of Rupert,* and the plotted 
Trish invasion ; 

“ If he will bless him with the freedom” of bishops again 
in the house of peers, and of fugitive delinquents in the house 
of commons, and deliver the honour of parliament into his 
hands, from the most natural and due protection of the peo¬ 
ple that entrusted them with the dangerous enterprise of 
being faithful to their country against the rage and malice of 
his tyrannous opposition; 

“ If he will keep him from that great offence,” of following the 
counsel of his parliament, and enacting what they advise him 
to: which in all reason, and by the known law, and oath of 
his coronation, he ought to do, and not to cull that sacrilege, 
which necessity, through the continuance of his own civil war, 
hath compelled him to; necessity, which made David eat 
the shewbread, made Ezekiuh take all the silver which was 
found in God’s house, and cut off the gold which overlaid 
those doors and pillars, and gave it to Sennacherib; necessity, 
which ofttimes made the primitive church to sell her sacred 
utensils, even to the communion-clialice ; 

“If he will restore him to a capacity of glorifying him by 

* Prince Rupert's insolent behaviour to Newcastle on the eve of the battle 
of IMarston Moor, and the total want of foresight and ability on that cele¬ 
brated field, expose him to our contempt. Alluding to the treacherous 
advance upon Brentford during treaty with the parliament, Warburton 
observes :—“ He seems to have done it for no other reason than to break off 
the treaty. He was a*soldier of fortune, and loved the service, and his whole 
conduct was conformable to that character. Jn a word, the king was ruined 
by his ministers in peace, and by his officers in war. But he who certainly 
most contributed to the ill-succcss of his arms was Prince Rupert; and this 
was one ot the most mischievous as well as barbarous of his exploits. In this 
affair, if the king’s sole purpose was to disengage Prince Rupert’s horse on 
Hounslow Heath, why did he advance to Hounslow (a mistake for Brent¬ 
ford) with his foot, and force the barricades of the town, defended by the 
parliament’s foot ? I doubt he was not so clear in his purpose as his historian 
represents him." (History, See. vii. 504.) Clarendon, who has always some¬ 
thing civil to say of a tyrant, or a tyrant’s instruments, calls Rupert and 
Newcastle “ two great generalsupon which Warburton remarks:—“ These 
two great generals ought both to have been hanged, and where any discipline 
or law prevailed would have been so.” (Notes on Cla tendon's History , vii. 
5970-Ed. 
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doing ” that both in church and state, which must needs dis¬ 
honour and pollute his name; 

u If he will bring him again with peace, honour, and safety 
to his chief city,” without repenting, without satisfying for 
the blood spilt, only for a few politic concessions, which are 
as good as nothing; 

“ If he will put again the sword into his hand, to punish” 
those that have delivered us, and to protect delinquents against 
the justice of parliament; 

Then, if it be possible to reconcile contradictions, he will 

E raise him by displeasing him, and serve him by disserving 
im. 

“ His glory,” in the gaudy copes and painted windows, 
mitres, rochets, altars, and the chanted service-book, “ shall 
be dearer to him,” than the establishing his crown in righteous¬ 
ness, and the spiritual power of religion. “ He will pardon 
those that have offended him in particularbut there shall 
want no subtle w r ays to be even w ith them upon another score 
of their supposed offences .against the commonw’ealth ; where¬ 
by he may at once affect the glory of a seeming justice, and 
destroy them pleasantly, while he feigns to forgive them as to 
his own particular, and outwardly bewails them. 

These are the conditions of his treating with God, to whom 
he bates nothing of what he stood upon with the parliament: 
aB if commissions of array could deal with him also. But 
of all these conditions, as it is now evident in our eyes, God 
accepted none, but that final petition, which he so oft, no 
doubt but by the secret judgment of God, importunes against 
his own head; praying God, “ That his mercies might 
be so toward him, as his resolutions of truth and peace were 
toward his people.” It follows then, God having cut him 
off without granting any of these mercies, that his reso¬ 
lution were as feigned as his vows were frustrate. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Upon the Army's Surprisal of the King at Holmby. 

To give account to royalists what was done with their 
vanquished king, yielded up into our hands, is not expected 
from them whom God hath made his conquerors. And for 
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brethren to debate and rip up their falling out in the ear of a 
common eriemv, thereby making him the judge, or at least 
the well-pleased auditor of their disagreement, is neither wise 
nor comely. To the king therefore, were he living, or to his 
party yet remaining, as to this action, there belongs no answer. 
Emulations, all men know, are incident among military men; 
and are, if they exceed not, pardonable. But some of the for¬ 
mer arinv, eminent enough for their own martial deeds, and 
prevalent in the house of commons, touched with envy to be 
so far outdone by a new model,* which they contemned, took 
advantage of presbyterian and independent names, and the 
virulence of some ministers, to raise disturbance. And the 
war being ended, thought slightly to have discarded them 
who had faithfully done the work, without their due pay, and 
the reward of their invincible valour. 

But they who had the sword yet in their own hands, dis¬ 
daining to be made the first objects of ingratitude and op¬ 
pression, after all that expense of their blood for justice, and 
the common liberty, seized upon the king, their prisoner, 
whom nothing but their matchless deeds had brought so low 
as to surrender up his person: though In*, to stir up new dis¬ 
cord, chose rather to give up himself a captive to his own 
countrymen, who less had won him. This in likelihood 
might have grown to some height of mischief, partly through 
the strife which was kindling between our elder and our 
younger warriors, but chiefly through the seditious tongues 
of some false ministers, more zealous against schisms than 
against their own simony and pluralities or watchful of the 
common enemy, whose subtle insinuations had got so far 
in among them, as with all diligence to blow the coals. But 
it pleased God not to embroil and put to confusion his whole 
people for the perverseness of a few. The growth of our dis¬ 
sension was either prevented, or soon quieted : the enemy soon 
deceived of his rejoicing, and the king especially disappointed 
of not the meanest morsel that his hope presented him, to 
ruin us by our division. And being now so nigh the end, we 

* Cromwell, of whom in his “ Defensio Secundo Pro Populo Anglicano,'* 
he has drawn a character never surpassed by that of any commander cele¬ 
brated in history. His sonnet, too, addressed to the Lord General Cromwell 
must here present itself to the reader’s mind; 

“ Cromwell, our chief of men, &c.”—E d. 

2 h 2 
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may the better be at leisure to stay a while, and hear him com¬ 
menting upon his own captivity. 

He saith of his surprisal, that it was a “ motion eccentric 
and irregular.” What then? his own allusion from the celes¬ 
tial bodies puts us in mind, that irregular motions may be 
necessary on earth sometimes, as well as constantly in heaven. 
That is not alwaivs best, which is most regular to written law. 
Great worthies heretofore, by disobeying law, of Himes have 
saved the commonwealth; and the law afterward bv firm de¬ 
cree hath approved that planetary motion, that unblamable 
exorbitancy in them. 

lie means no good to either independent or prosbvterian, 
and yet his parable, like that of Balaam, is overruled to por¬ 
tend them good, far beside his intention. Those twins, that 
strove enclosed in the womb of Rebecca, were the seed of 
Abraham: the younger undoubtedly gained the heavenly birth¬ 
right; the elder, though supplanted in his simile, shall yet no 
question find a better portion than Esau found, and far above 
his uncircumeised prelates. 

He censures, and in censuring seems to hope it will be an 
ill omen, that they who built Jerusalem divided their tongues 
and hands. But his hope failed him with his example; for 
that there were divisions both of tongues and hands at the 
building of Jerusalem, the story would have certified him ; 
and yet the work prospered; and, if" God will, so may this, 
notwithstanding all the craft and malignant wiles of Sanballat 
and Tobiah, adding what fuel they can to our dissensions; or 
the indignity of his comparison, that likens us to those sedi¬ 
tious zealots, whose intestine fury brought destruction to the 
last J erusalem. 

It being now no more in his hand to be revenged on his 
opposers, he seeks to satiate his fancy with the imagination 
of some revenge upon them from above; and, like one who in a 
drouth observes the sky, he sits and watches when anything 
will drop, that might solace him with the likeness of a punish¬ 
ment from heaven upon us; which he straight expounds how 
he pleases. *No evil can befall the parliament or city but he 
positively interprets it a judgment upon them for his sake; as 
if the very manuscript of God’s judgments had been delivered 
to his custody and exposition. But his reading declares it well 
to be a false copy which he uses ; dispensing often to his own 
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bad deeds and successes the testimony of divine favour, and 
to the good deeds and successes of other men divine wrath and 
vengeance. A 

But to counterfeit the hand of God is the boldest of all 
forgery : * And he who without warrant but his own fan¬ 
tastic surmise, takes upon him perpetually to unfold the 
secret and unsearchable mysteries of high providence, is 
likely for the most part to mistake and slander them; and 
approaches to the madness of those reprobate thoughts that 
would wrest the sword of justice out of God’s hand, and 
employ it more justly in their own conceit. It was a small 
thing to contend with the parliament about the sole power 
of the militia, when we see him doing little less than laying 
hands on the weapons of God himself, which are his judg¬ 
ments, to wield and manage them by the sway and bent of 
his own frail cogitations. Therefore “ they that by tumults 
first occasioned the raising of armies” in his doom must 
needs “ be chastened by their own army for new 11111111118.” 

First, note here his confession, that those tumults were 
the first occasion of raising armies, and by consequence that 
lie himself raised them first, against those supposed tumults. 
But who occasioned those tumults, or who made them so, 
being at first nothing more than the unarmed and peaceable 
concourse of people, hath been discussed already. And that 
those pretended tumults were chastised by their own army 
for new tumults, is not proved by a game at tic-tac with 
words; “ tumults and armies, armies and tumults,” but seems 
more like the method of a justice irrational than divine. 

If the city were chastened by the army for new tumults, 
the reason is by himself set down evident and immediate, 
“ their new tumults.” With what sense can it be referred 
then to another far-fetched and imaginary cause, that hap¬ 
pened so many years before, and in his supposition only as 
a cause? Manlius defended the capitol and the Romany 

* This passage, and what follows, approaching the prophetic style of 
eloquence, display an awful grandeur, which nothing in our language can 
surpass. In the same spirit, but with far less vigour, Pope exclaims to the 
proud reasoner— 

“ Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejudge his justice, be the god of God ! ” 

(Essay on Man. Book I. v. 121, ieq.)— Ed. 
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from their enemies the Gauls; Manlius for sedition after: 
ward was by the Romans thrown headlong from the capitol; 
therefore Manlius was punished by divine justice for defend¬ 
ing the capitol, because in that place punished for sedition, 
and by those whom he defended. This is his logic upon di¬ 
vine justice; and was the same before upon the death of Sir 
John Ilotharn. And here again, “ such as were content to 
see him driven away by unsuppressed tumults, are now 
forced to fly to an army.” Was this a judgment ? Was it 
not a mercy rather, that they had a noble and victorious 
army so near at hand to fly to ? 

From God’s justice he comes down to man’s justice. 
Those few of both houses who at first withdrew with him 
for the vain pretence of tumults, were counted deserters; 
therefore those many must be also deserters, who withdrew 
afterwards from real tumults: as if it were the place that 
made a parliament, and not the end and cause. Because it 
is denied that those were tumults, from which the king made 
shew of being driven, is it therefore of necessity implied, that 
there could be never any tumults for the future? If some 
men fly in craft, may not other men have cause to fly in 
earnest ? But mark the difference between their flight and 
his: they soon returned in safety to their places, he not till 
after many years, and then a captive to receive his punish¬ 
ment. So that their flying, whether the cause be considered, 
or the event, or both, neither justified him, nor condemned 
themselves. 

But he will needs have vengeance to pursue and overtake 
them; though to bring it in, it cost him an inconvenient and 
obnoxious comparison, “ As the mice and rats overtook a 
German bishop.” * I would our mice and rats had been as 

• This is an allusion to the well-known story of Hatto, Archbishop of 
Mentz, one of the most popular of the Legends of the Rhine. As it has been 
made familiar to the English reader in Southey’s ballad, “ God’s Judgment on 
a Bishop,” we abstain from relating it here. Mice and rats, however, in the 
legendary history of mankind, have sometimes been employed on still more 
useful and important services than demolishing a German bishop. Hero¬ 
dotus, on the authority of the Egyptian priests, attributes to those warlike 
littlAt.vermin the destruction of Sennacherib’s army at Pclusium; where a 
prodigious* multitude of field-mice invading the Assyrian camp by night, 
ate up their quivers, bowstrings, and shield-thongs, so that, in the morning, 
finding themselves disarmed, they immediately took to flight, pursued and 
slaughtered by the Egyptians. In grititude for this deliverance, Sethoe (then 
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orthodoxal here, and had so pursued all his bishops out of 
England; then vermin had rid away vermin, which now 
hath lost the lives of too many thousand honest men to do. 

u lie cannot but observe this divine justice, yet with sor¬ 
row and pity.” But sorrow and pity in a weak and over¬ 
mastered enemy is looked upon no otherwise than as the 
ashes of his revenge burnt out upon himself, or as the damp 
of a cooled fury, when we say, it gives. But in this manner 
to sit spelling and observing divine justice upon every acci¬ 
dent and slight disturbance that may happen humanly to 
the affairs of men, is but another fragment of his broken re¬ 
venge; and yet the shrewdest and the cunningest obloquy 
that can be thrown upon their actions. For if lie can per¬ 
suade men that the parliament and their cause is pursued 
with divine vengeance, he hath attained his end, to make all 
men forsake them, and think the worst that can be thought 
of them. 

Nor is he only content to suborn divine justice in his cen¬ 
sure of what is past, but he assumes the person of Christ 
himself, to prognosticate over us what he wishes would 
come. So little is anything or person sacred from him, no 
not in heaven, which he will not use, and put on, if it may 
serve him plausibly to wreak his spleen, or ease his mind 
upon the parliament. Although, if ever fatal blindness did 
both attend and punish wilful ness, if ever any enjoyed not 
comforts for neglecting counsel belonging to their peace, it 
was in none more conspicuously brought to pass than in 
himself; and his predictions against the parliament and their 
adherents have for the most part been verified upon his own 
head, and upon his chief counsellors. 

He concludes with high praises of the army. But praises 
in an enemy are superfluous, or smell of crafl; and the 

king of Egypt) erected in the temple of Vulcan his own statue, holding a 
mouse in its hand, with this inscription—“ Regard me, and be pious.” 
{Euterpe. 140.) Josephus attributes the destruction of this vast army to a 
plague, by which they perished in one night. ( Antiq . x. 2.) See Bochart, 
(Ilicrozoic . Compend. iii. 34.) Byron, in his Hebrew Melodies, has adhered 
to the account of scripture:— 

“ For the Angel of Death spread his wings in the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts heaved but once, and for ever grew still! *Ko. 
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army shall not need liis praises, nor the parliament fare 
worse for his accusing prayers that follow. Wherein, as his 
charity can be no way comparable to that of Christ, so 
neither can his assurance, that they whom he seems to pray 
for, in doing what they did against him, “knew not what 
they did.” It was but arrogance therefore, and not charity, 
to lay such ignorance to others in the sight of God, till he 
himself had been infallible, like him whose peculiar words he 
overweeningly assumes. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Entitled, To the Prince of Wales. 

What the king wrote to his son, as a father, concerns not 
us; what he wrote to him as a king of England, concerns 
not him; God and the parliament having now otherwise dis¬ 
posed of England. But because I sec it done with some 
artifice and labour, to possess the people that they might 
amend their present condition by his or by his son’s restore- 
ment, I shall shew point by point, that although the king 
had been reinstalled to his desire, or that his son admitted 
should observe exactly all his father’s precepts, yet that this 
would he so far from conducing to our nappmess, either as a 
remedy to the present distempers, or a prevention of the like 
to come, that it would inevitably throw us back again into 
all our past and fulfilled miseries; would force us to fight 
over again all our tedious wars, and put us to another 
fatal struggling for liberty and life, more dubious than the 
former.* In which as our success hath been no other than 
our cause; so it will be evident to all posterity, that his mis¬ 
fortunes were the mere consequence of his perverse judgment. 

First, he argues from the experience of those troubles, 
which he and his son have had, to the improvement of their 
piety and patience ; and by the way hears witness in his own 
words, that the corrupt education of his youth, which was 
but glanced at only in some former passages of this answer, 

* Here Milton wrote like a prophet; for the Restoration, which he lived 
to groan under, brought back, as he foresaw, tyranny and persecution, and 
a second struggle. But the issue was more glorious s the establishment of 
the present constitution in 1688, fourteen years after he had been gathered 
to his fathers.—E d. 
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was a tiling neither of mean consideration, nor untruly 
charged upon him or his son : himself confessing here, that 
‘‘court-delights are prone either to root up all true virtue * 
and honour, or to be contented only with some leaves and 
withering formalities of them, without any real fruits tend¬ 
ing to the public good.” Which presents him still in his 
own words another Itehoboain, softened by a far worse court 
than Solomon’s, and so corrupted by flatteries, which he 
affirms to be inseparable, to the overturning of all peace, 
and the loss of his own honour and kingdoms. 

That he came therefore thus bred up and nurtured to the 
throne far worse than Rehoboam, unless he be of those who 
equalized his father to king Solomon, we have here his own 
confession. And how voluptuously, how idly reigning in the 
hands of other men, he either, tyrannized or trifled away 
those seventeen years of peace, without care or thought, as 
if to be a king had been nothing else in his apprehension, 
but to cat and drink, and have his will, and take his pleasure; 
though there be who can relate his domestic life to the exact¬ 
ness of a diary, there shall be here no mention made. This 
yet we might have then foreseen, that lie who spent his lei¬ 
sure so remissly and so corruptly to his own pleasing, would 
one day or other be worse busied and employed to our sor¬ 
row. And that he acted in good earnest wlmt Rehoboam 
did but threaten, to make his little finger heavier than his 
father’s loins, and to whip us up with two twisted scorpions, 

* Mrs. Macauley was right, when she said of Charles I., that “his 
manners partook of dissipation, and his conversation of die indecency of a 
court;” for, notwithstanding the panegyrics of Clarendon and Hume, Mil¬ 
ton’s view of his private character is proved to be strictly consonant with 
the truth of history. In his “ Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio,” he speaks 
out more clearly, charging Charles with the grossest libertinism. But this, 
it may be said, is the account of an enemy. Then let us hear his friends. 
“Lady Leicester says to her husband, in JG3G, * I have been at court. In 
his majesty (Charles I.) I found an inclination to shew me some kindness, 
but he could not find the way : at last he told me, that he perceived I was 
very kind to my husband when he was with me, which kept me very lean, 
for he thought me much fatter than I used to be. This short speech was 
worse to me than absolute silence, for I blushed, and was so extremely out of 
countenance, that all the company laughed at me .”’—(Sidney Papers , ii. 
472.) And young Lord Sunderland, in the camp, 1G42, to his wife: “I 
never saw the king look better; he is very cheerful, and by the bawdy dis¬ 
course I thought 1 had been in the drawing-room.” So that, after all, the 
court of Charles II. sprang naturally enough from that of Charles L—-Ed. 
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both temporal and spiritual tyranny , all his kingdoms have 
felt. Wliat good use he made afterwards of his adversity, 
both his impenitence and obstinacy to the end, (for he was no 
Manasseh,) and the sequel of these his meditated resolutions, 
abundantly express: retaining, commending, teaching to his 
son all those putrid and pernicious documents, both of state 
and of religion, instilled by wicked doctors and received by 
him as in a vessel nothing better seasoned, which were the 
first occasion both of his own and all our miseries. 

And if he, in the best maturity of his years and under¬ 
standing made no better use to himself or others of his so 
long and manifold afflictions, either looking up to God, or 
looking down upon the reason of his own affairs; there can 
be no probability, that his son, bred up, not in the soft effemi¬ 
nacies of a court only, but in the rugged and more boisterous 
licence of undisciplined camps and garrisons, for years un¬ 
able to reflect with judgment upon his own condition, and 
thus ill-instructed by his father, should give his mind to walk 
by any other rules than these, bequeathed him as on his 
father’s death-bed, and as the choicest of all that experience, 
which his most serious observation and retirement in good or 
evil days had taught him. David indeed, by suffering with¬ 
out just cause, learned that meekness and that wisdom by 
adversity, which made him much the fitter man to reign. 
But they who suffer as oppressors, tyrants, violators of law, 
and persecutors of reformation, without appearance of repent¬ 
ing, if they once get hold again of that dignity and power, 
which they had lost, are but whetted and enraged by what 
they suffered, against those whom they look upon as them 
that caused their sufferings.* 

How he hath been “ subject to the sceptre of God’s 
word and Spirit,” though acknowledged to be the best go¬ 
vernment; and what his dispensation of civil power hath 
been, "with what justice, and what honour to the public 
peace, it is but looking back upon the whole catalogue of his 
deeds, and that will be sufficient to remember us. “ The cup 

• How exactly was this verified upon the Restoration! For an account 
of the public actions of Charles II., we need refer no further than to the 
common page of history; but nowhere, perhaps, except in the “ Memoirs of 
Ghrammont,” (See Standard Library Edition,) can we find a faithful picture 
of his private career, soiled by every vice, and dishonoured by every mean¬ 
ness, incident to human nature.—E d. 
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of God’s physic,” as he calls it, what alteration it wrought 
in him to a firm health fulness from any surfeit, or excess 
whereof the people generally thought hirn sick, if any man 
would go about to prove, we have his own testimony follow¬ 
ing here, that it wrought none at all. 

First, he hath the same fixed opinion and esteem of his 
old Ephesian goddess, called the church of England, as he 
had ever; and charges strictly his son after him to persevere 
in that antipapal schism, (for it is not much better,) as that 
which will he necessary both for his soul’s and the king¬ 
dom’s peace. But if this can he any foundation of the 
kingdom’s pence, which was the first cause of our dis¬ 
tractions, let common sense be judge. It is a rule and prin¬ 
ciple worthy to he known hv Christians, that no scripture, no, 
nor so much as any ancient creed, hinds our faith, or our 
obedience to any church whatsoever, denominated by a par¬ 
ticular name; far less, if it he distinguished by a several go¬ 
vernment from that which is indeed catholic. No man was 
ever hid be subject to the church of Corinth, Rome, or Asia, 
but to the elmrch without addition, as it held faithful to the 
rules of scripture, and the government established in all 
places by the apostles; which at first was universally the 
same in all churches and congregations; not differing or 
distinguished by the diversity of countries, territories, or civil 
hounds. That church, that from the name of a distinct place 
takes authority to set up a distinct faith or government, is a 
schism and faction, not a church. It were an injury to con¬ 
demn the papist of absurdity and contradiction, for adhering 
to his catholic Romish religion, if we, for the pleasure of a 
king and his politic considerations, shall adhere to a catholic 
English. 

But suppose the church of England were as it ought to 
be, how is it to us the safer by being so named and estab¬ 
lished, whenas that very name and establishment, by this 
contriving or approbation, served for nothing else hut to de¬ 
lude us and amuse us, while the church of England insen¬ 
sibly was almost changed and translated into the church of 
Rome. Which as every man knows in general to be true, 
so the particular treaties and transactions tending to that con¬ 
clusion are at large discovered in a book entitled the “ Eng- 
lish Pope.” But when the people, discerning these abuses, 
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began to call for reformation, in order to which the parlia¬ 
ment demanded of the king to uncstablish that prelatical go¬ 
vernment, which without scripture had usurped over us; 
straight, as Pharaoh accused of idleness the Israelites that 
sought leave to go and sacrifice to God, lie lays faction to 
v their charge. 

And that we may not hope to have ever anything re¬ 
formed in the church either hv him or his son, he forewarns 
him, “ that the devil of rehellion doth most commonly turn 
himself into an angel of reformation : ” and says enough to 
make him hate it, as the worst of evils, and the bane of his 
crown: nay, he counsels him to “ let nothing seem little or 
despicable to him, so as not speedily and effectually to 
suppress errors and schisms.” Whereby we may perceive 
plainly, that our consciences were destined to the same servi¬ 
tude and persecution, if not worse than before, whether under 
him, or if it should so happen, under his son; who count all 
protestant churches erroneous and schismatical, which are not 
episcopal. 

His next precept is concerning our civil liberties; which 
by his sole voice and predominant will must be circum¬ 
scribed, and not permitted to extend a hand’s breadth further 
than his*interpretation of the law’s already settled. And al¬ 
though all human laws are but the offspring of that frailty, 
that fallibility and imperfection, which was in their authors, 
whereby many laws in the change of ignorant and obscure 
ages, may be found both scandalous, and full of grievance to 
their posterity that made them, and no law is further good 
than mutable upon just occasion; yet if the removing of an 
old law, or the making of a new, would save the kingdom, 
we shall not have it, unless his arbitrary voice will so far 
slacken the stiff* curb of his prerogative, as to grant it us; 
who are as free born to make our own laws, as our fathers 
were who made these we have. 

Where are then the English liberties, which we boast to 
have been left us by our progenitors ? To that he answers, 
that “ our liberties consist in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
our industry, and the benefit of those laws to which we our¬ 
selves have consented.” First, for the enjoyment of those 
fruits, which our industry and labours have made our own 
upon our own, wbat privilege is that above what the Turks, 
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Jews, and Moors enjoy under the Turkish monarchy ? For 
without that kind of justice, which is also in Algiers, among 
thieves and pirates between themselves, no kind of govern¬ 
ment, no society, just or unjust, could stand ; no combination 
or conspiracy could stick together. Which he also acknow¬ 
ledges in these words: “ That if the crown upon his head be 
so heavy as to oppress the whole body, the weakness ot infe¬ 
rior members cannot return anything of strength, honour, or 
safety to the head; bur. that a necessary debilitation must 
follow.” So that this liberty of the subject concerns himself 
arid the subsistence of his own regal power in the first place, 
and before the consideration of any right belonging to the 
subject. We expect therefore something more, that must dis¬ 
tinguish free government from slavish. But instead of that, 
this king, though ever talking and protesting as smooth as 
now, suffered it in his own hearing to be preached and pleaded, 
without control or check, by them whom he most favoured 
and upheld, that the subject had no property of his own goods, 
but that all was the king’s right. 

Next, for the “ benefit of those laws, to which we ourselves 
have consented,” we never had it under him ; for, not to speak 
of laws ill executed, when the parliament, and in them the 
people, have consented to divers laws, and, according to our 
ancient rights, demanded them, he took upon him to have a 
negative will, as the transcendent and ultimate law above all 
our laws ; and to rule us forcibly by laws, to which we our¬ 
selves did not consent, but complained of. Tims these two 
heads, wherein the utmost of his allowance here will give our 
liberties leave to consist, the one of them shall be so far only 
made good to us, as may support his own interest and crown 
from ruin or debilitation ; and so far Turkish vassals enjoy as 
much liberty under Mahomet and the Grand Siguior: the 
other we neither yet have enjoyed under him, nor were ever 
like to do under the tyranny of a negative voice, which he 
claims above the unanimous consent and power of a whole 
nation, virtually in the parliament. 

In which negative voice to have been cast by the doOm of 
war, and put to death by those who vanquished him in their 
own defence, he reckons to himself more than a negative 
martyrdom. But martyrs bear witness to the truth, not to 
themselves. “ If I bear witness of myself/’ saith Christ, “ my 
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witness is not true.” He who writes himself martyr by his 
own inscription, is like an ill painter, who, by writing on a 
shapeless picture which he hath drawn, is fain to tell passen¬ 
gers what shape it is: which else no man could imagine ; no 
more than how a martyrdom can belong to him, who there¬ 
fore dies for his religion because it is established. Certainly 
if Agrippa had turned Christian, as he was once turning, and 
had put to death scribes and pharisees for observing the law 
of Moses, and refusing Christianity, they had died a truer 
martyrdom. For those laws were established by God and 
Moses, these by no warrantable authors of religion, whose 
laws in all other best reformed churches are rejected. And 
if to die for an establishment of religion be martyrdom, then 
Romish priests executed for that, which had so many hundred 
years been established in this land, are no worse martyrs than 
he. Lastly, if to die for the testimony of his own conscience 
be enough to make him a martyr, what heretic dying for 
direct blasphemy, ns some have done constantly, may not 
boast a martyrdom ? 

As for the constitution or repeal erf civil laws, that power 
lying only in the parliament, which he by the very law of his 
coronation was to grant them, not to debar them, not to pre¬ 
serve a lesser law with the contempt and violation of a greater; 
it will conclude him not so much as in a civil and metapho¬ 
rical sense to have died a martyr of our laws, but a plain 
transgressor of them. And should the parliament, endued 
with legislative power, make our laws, and be after to dispute 
them piecemeal with the reason, conscience, humour, passion, 
fancy, folly, obstinacy, or other ends of one man, whose sole 
word and will shall baffle and unmake what all the wisdom 
of a parliament hath been deliberately framing ; what a ridi¬ 
culous end contemptible thing a parliament >vouid soon be, 
and what a base unworthy nation we, who boast our freedom, 
and send them with the manifest peril of their lives to preserve 
it, they who are not marked by destiny for slaves may ap¬ 
prehend ! In this servile condition to have kept us still 
under hatches, he both resolves here to the last, and so in¬ 
structs his son. 

As to those offered condescensions of a “ charitable conni¬ 
vance, or toleration,” if we consider what went before, and 
what follows, they moulder into nothing. For, what with 
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not suffering ever so little to seem a despicable schism, with¬ 
out effectual suppression, as he warned him before, and what 
with no opposition of law, government, or established religion 
to be permitted, which is nis following proviso, and wholly 
within his own construction, what a miserable and suspected 
toleration, under spies and haunting promooters, we should 
enjoy, is apparent. Besides that it is so far beneath the honour 
of a parliament and fiee nation, to beg and supplicate the 
godshipof one frail man, for the bare and simple toleration of 
what they all consent to be both just, pious, and best pleasing 
to God, while that which is erroneous, unjust, and mischievous 
in the church or state shall by him alone against them all be 
kept up and established, and they censured the while for a 
covetous, ambitious, and sacrilegious faction. 

Another bait to allure the people is the charge he lays upon 
his son to be tender of them. Which if we should believe in 
part, because they are his herd, his cattle, the stock upon.his 
ground, as he accounts them, whom to waste and destroy 
would undo himself, yet the inducement, which he brings to 
move him, renders the motion itself something suspicious. 
For if princes need no palliations, as he tells his son, where¬ 
fore is it that he himself hath so often used them ? Princes, 
of all other men, have not more change of raiment in their 
wardrobes, than variety of shifts and palliations in their 
solemn actings and pretences to the people. 

To try next if he can ensnare the prime men of those who 
have opposed him, whom, more truly than his meaning was, 
he calls the a patrons and vindicators of the people/’ he gives 
out indemnity, and offers acts of oblivion. But they who 
with a good conscience and upright heart did their civil du¬ 
ties in the sight of God, and in their several places, to resist 
tyranny and the violence of superstition banded both against 
them, he may be sure will never seek to be forgiven that, 
which may be justly attributed to their immortal praise ; nor 
will assent ever to the guilty blotting out of those actions be¬ 
fore men, by which their faith assures them they chiefly stand 
approved, and are had in remembrance before the throne of God. 

He exhorts his son “ not to study revenge.” But how far 
he, or at least they about him, intend to follow that exhorta¬ 
tion, was seen lately at the Hague,* arid now lateliest at 

* Of Dr. Dorislaus’ murder at the Hague, Clarendon gives the following 
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Madrid; where to execute in the basest manner, thougn but 
the smallest part of that savage and barbarous revenge, which 
they do nothing else but study and contemplate, they cared 
not to let the world know them for professed traitors and as¬ 
sassinators of all law, both divine and human, even of that last 
and most extensive law kept inviolable to public persons among 
all fair enemies in the midst of uttermost defiance and hosti¬ 
lity. How implacable therefore they would be, after any 
terms of closure or admittance for the future, or any like op¬ 
portunity given them hereafter, it will be wisdom and our* 
safety to believe rather, and prevent, than to make triai. And 
it will concern the multitude, though courted here, to take 
heed how they seek to hide or colour their own fickleness and 
instability with a bad repentance of their well-doing, and their 
fidelity to the better cause ; to which at first so cheerfully and 
conscientiously they joined themselves. 

He returns again to extol the church of England, and again 
requires his son, by the joint authority of “a father and a 
king, not to let his heart receive the least check or disaffec¬ 
tion against it.” And not without cause; for by that means, 
u having solo influence upon the clergy, and they upon the 
people, after long search and many disputes,” he could hot 
possibly find a more compendious and politic way to uphold 

account:— u Whilst he was at supper, the same evening that he came to the 
town, in company of many others who used to eat there, futlj-a-dozen gen¬ 
tlemen entered the room witli their swords drawn, and required those at the 
table ‘ not to stir; for that there was no harm intended to any but the agent 
who came from the rebels in England, who had newly murdered their king.’ 
And one of them, who knew Dorislaus, pulled him from the tabic, and killed 
him at his feet: and thereupon they all put up their swords, and walked 
leisurely out of the house, leaving those who were in the room in much 
amazement and consternation. Though all who were engaged in the enter¬ 
prise went quietly away, and so out of the town, insomuch as no one of them 
was ever apprehended, or called in question: yet they kept not their own 
counsel so well, (believing they had done a very heroic act,) but that it was 
generally known they were all Scottish men, and most of them servants or 
dependents upon the Marquis of Montrose.” ( History ., $r. vi. 297, 299.1 
In the same volume of his work the historian has to relate the trial and 
execution of this same Marquis of Montrose, who was condemned by the 
parliament of Scotland “ to be hanged upon a gallows thirty feet high for 
the space of three hours.” (p. 419.) Numbers of his adherents underwent 
the same fate; among them probably the murderers of Dorislaus, of whom 
one, it seems, was saved, under I know not what pretence, (p. 421.) The 
murder of Ascham by the royalists, at Madrid, took place under circum¬ 
stances similar to those which attended that of Dorislaus.—E d. 
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and settle tyranny, than by subduing first the consciences of 
vulgar men, with the insensible poison of their slavish doc¬ 
trine : for then the body and besotted mind without much 
reluctancy was likeliest to admit the yoke. 

He commends also “ parliaments held with freedom and 
with honour.” But I would ask how that can be, while he 
only must be the sole free person in that number; and would 
have the power with his unaccountable denial, to dishonour 
them by rejecting all their counsels, to confine their lawgiving 
power, which is the foundation of our freedom, and to change 
at his pleasure the very name of a parliament into the name 
of a faction. 

he 

honourable, more unsafe for all, than when a wise, grave, and 
honourable parliament shall have laboured, debated, argued, 
consulted, and, as he himself speaks, " contributed ” for the 
public good all their counsels in common, to be then frustrated, 
disappointed, denied, and repulsed by the single whiff of a 
negative, from the mouth of one wilful man; nay, to be blasted, 
to be struck as mute and motionless as a parliament of tapestry 
in the hangings ; or else, after all their pains and travel, to be 
dissolved, and cast away like so many noughts in arithmetic, 
unless it be to turn the O of their insignificance into a lamen¬ 
tation with the people, who had so vainly sent them. For this 
is not to “ enact all things by public consent/’ as he would have 
us be persuaded ; this is to enact nothing but by the private con¬ 
sent and leave of one not negative tyrant; this is mischief with¬ 
out remedy, a stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent, no 
outlet, no passage through. Grant him this, and the parlia¬ 
ment hath no more freedom than if it sate in his noose, which 
when he pleases to draw together with one twitch of his ne¬ 
gative, shall throttle a whole nation, to the wish of Caligula, 
m one neck. 

This with the power of themilitia in his own hands over our 
bodies and estates, and the prelates to enthral our consciences 
either by fraud of force, is the sum of that happiness and 
liberty we were to look for, whether in his own restitution, or 
in these precepts given to his son. Which unavoidably would 
have pet us in the same state of misery wherein we were be¬ 
fore ; and have either compelled us to submit like bondslaves, 

VOL. I. 2 I 


The conclusion therefore must needs be quite contrary to what 
concludes; that nothing can be more unhappy, more dis- 
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or put us back to a second wandering over that horrid wilder¬ 
ness of distraction and civil slaughter, which, not without the 
strong and miraculous hand of God assisting us, we have 
measured out, and survived. And who knows, if we make 
so slight of this incomparable deliverance, which God hath 
bestowed upon us, but that we shall, like those foolish 
Israelites, who deposed God and Samuel to set up a king, 
"cry out” one day, " because of our king,” which wc have 
been mad upon; and then God, as he foretold them, will no 
more deliver us. 

There now remains but little more of his discourse, whereof 
to take a short view will not be amiss. His words make 
semblance as if he were magnanimously exercising himself, 
and so teaching his son, “ to want as well as to wear a crown;” 
and would seem to account it “ not worth taking up or enjoy¬ 
ing, upon sordid, dishonourable, and irreligious terms;” and 
yet to his very last did nothing more industriously, than strive 
to take up and enjoy again his sequestered crown, upon the 
most sordid, disloyal, dishonourable, and irreligious terms, 
not of making peace only, but of joining and incorporating 
with the murderous Irish, formerly by himself declared 
against, for “ wicked and detestable rebels, odious to God 
and all good men.” And who but those rebels now are the 
chief strength and confidence of his son ? While the pres¬ 
byter Scot that woos and solicits him is neglected and put 
off, as if no terms were to him sordid, irreligious, and dis¬ 
honourable, but the Scottish and presbyterian, never to be 
complied with, till the fear of instant perishing starve him out 
at length to some unsound and hypocritical agreement. 

He bids his son “ keep to the true principles of piety, vir¬ 
tue, and honour, and he shall never want a kingdom.” And 
I say, people of England! keep ye to those principles, and ye 
shall never want a king. Nay, after Buch a fair deliverance 
as this, with so much fortitude and valour shewn against a 
tyrant, that people that should seek a king claiming what this 
man olaieoa, would show themselves to be by nature slaves 
and arrant beasts ; not fit for that liberty which they cried out 
and bellowed for, but fitter to be led back again into their old 
servitude, like a sort of clamouring and fighting brutes, broke 
loose from their copyholds, that know not how to use or pos¬ 
sess the liberty which they fought for but with the fair words 
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and promises of an old exasperated foe, are ready to be stroked 
and tamed again, into the wonted and well-pleasing state of 
their true Norman villanage, to them best agreeable. 

The last sentence, whereon he seems to venture the whole 
weight, of all his former reasons and argumentations, “ that 
religion to their God, and loyalty to their king, cannot be 
parted, without the sin and infelicity of a people, is contrary 
to the plain teaching of Christ, that “No man can serve two 
masters; but, if he hold to the one, he must reject and for¬ 
sake the other.” If God, then, and earthly kings be for the 
most part not several only, but opposite masters, it wili as 
oft happen, that they who will serve their king must forsake 
their God ; and they who will serve God must forsake their 
king: which then will neither be their sin, nor their infe¬ 
licity; but their wisdom, their piety, and their true happi¬ 
ness ; as to be deluded by these unsound and subtle ostenta¬ 
tions here, would be their misery; and in all likelihood 
much greater than what they hitherto have undergone: if 
now again intoxicated and moped with these royal, and 
therefore so delicious because royal, rudiments of bondage, 
the cup of deception, spiced, and tempered to their bane, 
they should deliver up themselves to these glozing words 
ana illusion of him, whose rage and utmost violence they 
have sustained, and overcome so nobly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Entitled , Meditations upon Death . 

It might be well thought by him who reads no further 
than the title of this last essay, that it required no answer. 
For all other human things are disputed, and will be vari¬ 
ously thought of to the world’s end. But this business of 
death is a plain case, and admits no controversy: in that 
centre all opinions meet. Nevertheless, since out of those 
few mortifying hours that should have been entires! *to 
themselves, and most at peace from all passion and disquiet, 
he can afford spare time to inveigh bitterly against that 
justice which was done upon him; it will be needful to say 
something in defence of those proceedings, though briefly, in 
regard so much on this subject hath been written lately. 
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It happened once, as we find in Esdras ana Josephus, 
authors not less believed than any under sacred, to be a great 
and solemn debate in the court of Darius, what thing was to 
be counted strongest of all other. He that could resolve 
this, in reward of his excellent wisdom, should be clad in 
purple, drink in gold, sleep on a bed of gold, and sit next 
Darius. None but they, doubtless, who were reputed wise, 
had the question propounded to them; who after some re¬ 
spite given them by the king to consider, in full assembly of 
all his lords and gravest counsellors, returned severally what 
they thought. The first held that wine was strongest; 
another, that the king was strongest; but Zorobabcl, prince 
of the captive Jews, and heir to the crown of Judah, being 
one of them, proved women to be stronger than the king, for 
that he himself had seen a concubine take his crown from off 
his head to set it upon her own ; and others beside him have 
likewise seen the like feat done, and not in jest. Yet he 

I jroved on, and it was so yielded by the king himself, and all 
lis sages, that neither wine, nor women, nor the king, but 
truth of all other things was the strongest. 

For me, though neither asked, nor in a nation that gives 
such rewards to wisdom, I shall pronounce my sentence 
somewhat different from Zorobabel; and shall defend that 
either truth and justice are all one, (for truth is but Justice in 
our knowledge, and justice is but truth in our practice;) and 
he indeed so explains himself, in saying that with truth is no 
accepting of persons, which is the property of justice, or else 
if there beany odds, that justice, though not stronger than 
truth, yet by her office, is to put forth and exhibit more 
strength in the affairs of mankind. For truth is properly no 
more than contemplation; and her utmost efficiency is but 
teaching: but justice in her very essence is all strength and 
activity; and hath a sword put into her hand, to use against 
all violence and oppression on the earth. She it is most 
truly, who accepts no person, and exempts none from the 
severity of her stroke. She never suffers injury to prevail, 
but when falsehood first prevails over truth ; and that also is 
a kind of justice done on them who are so deluded. Though 
wicked kings and tyrants counterfeit her sword, as some aid 
that buckler fabled to fall from heaven into the capitol, yet 
she communicates her power to none but such as, like herselfj 
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are just, or at least will do justice. For it were extreme par¬ 
tiality and injustice, the flat denial and overthrow of herself, 
to put her own authentic sword into the hand of an unjust and 
w r ickcd man, or so far to accept and exalt one mortal person 
above his equals, that he alone shall have the punishing of 
all other men transgressing, and not receive like punishment 
from men, when he himself shall be found the highest trans¬ 
gressor. 

We may conclude, therefore, that justice, above all other 
things, is and ought to be the strongest; she is the strength, 
the Kingdom, the power, and majesty of all ages. Truth 
herself would subscribe to this, though Darius and all the 
monarchs of the world should deny. And if by sentence 
thus written it were my happiness to set free the minds of 
Englishmen from longing to return poorly under that capti¬ 
vity of kings from which the strength and supreme sword 
of justice hath delivered them, I shall have done a work not 
much inferior to that of Zorobabel; who, by well-praising 
and extolling the force of truth, in that contemplative strength 
conquered Darius, and freed his country and the people of 
God from the captivity of Babylon. Which I shall yet not 
despair to do, if they in this land, whose minds are yet cap¬ 
tive, be but as ingenuous to acknowledge the strength and 
supremacy of justice, as that heathen king was to confess 
the strength of truth: or let them but, as he did, grant that, 
and they will soon perceive that truth resigns all her out¬ 
ward strength to justice: justice therefore must needs be 
strongest, both in her own, and in the strength of truth. 
But if a king may do among men whatsoever is his will 
and pleasure, and notwithstanding be unaccountable to men, 
then, contrary to his magnified wisdom of Zorobabel, neither 
truth nor justice, but the King, is strongest of all other things, 
which that Persian monarch himself, in the midst of all his 
pride and glory, durst not assume. 

Let us see, therefore, what this king hath to affirm, why 
the sentence of justice, and the weight of that sword, which 
she delivers into the hands of men, should be more partial to 
him offending, than to all others of human race. First, he 
pleads, that “ no law of God or man gives to subjects any 
power of judicature without or against him.” Which asser- 
'tion shall be proved in every part to be most untrue. The * 
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first express law of God given to mankind was that to 
Noah, as a law, in genera], to all the sons of men. And by 
that most ancient and universal law, “ Whosoever sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed/' wc find here 
no exception. If a king therefore do this, to a king, and 
that by men also, the same shall be done. This in the law 
of Moses, which came next, several times is repeated, and 
in one place remarkably, Numb. xxxv. “Ye shall take no 
satisfaction lor the life of a murderer, but he shall Burely 
be put to death: the land cannot be cleansed of the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.” 
This is so spoken as that which concerned all Israel, not one 
man alone, to see performed; and if no satisfaction were to 
be taken, then certainly no exception. Nay, the king, when 
they should set up any, was to observe the whole law, and 
not only to see it done, but to “ do it; that his heart might 
not be lifted up above his brethren to dream of vain and 
useless prerogatives or exemptions, whereby the law itself 
must needs be founded in unrighteousness. 

And were that true, which is most false, that all kings are 
the Lord’s anointed, it were yet absurd to think that the 
anointment of God should be, as it were, a charm against 
law, and give them privilege, who punish others, to sin them* 
selves unpunishably. The high-priest was the Lord’s anointed 
as well as any king, and widi the same consecrated oil; yet 
Solomon had put to death Abiathar, had it not been for other 
respects than that anointment. If God himself say to kings, 
u Touch not mine anointed,” meaning his chosen people, as is 
evident in that Psalm, yet no man will argue thence, that he 
protects them from civil laws if they offend ; then certainly, 
though David, as a private man, and in his own cause, 
feared to lift his hand against the Lord’s anointed, much less 
can this forbid the law, or disarm justice from having legal 
power against any king. No other supreme magistrate, in 
what kind of government soever, lays claim to any such 
enormous privilege ; wherefore then should any king, who is 
but one kind of magistrate, and set over the people for no 
other end than they ? 

Next in order of time to the laws of Moses are those of 
Christ, who declares professedly his judicature to be spi¬ 
ritual, abstract from civil managements, and therefore leaver 
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all nations to their own particular laws, and way of govern¬ 
ment. Yet because the church hath a kind of jurisdiction 
within her own bounds, and that also, though in process of 
time much corrupted and plainly turned into a corporal judi¬ 
cature, yet mucli approved by this king; it will be firm 
enough and valid against him, if subjects, by the laws of 
church also, be “ invested with a power of judicature ” both 
without and against their king, though pretending, and by 
them acknowledged, " next and immediately under Christ 
supreme head and governor.” Theodosius, one of the best 
Christian emperors, having made a slaughter of the Thessa- 
lonians for sedition, but too cruelly, was excommunicated to 
his face by St. Ambrose, who was his subject; and excom¬ 
munion is the utmost of ecclesiastical judicature, a spiritual 
putting to death. 

But this, ye will say, was only an example. Read then 
the story; and it will appear, both that Ambrose avouched 
it for the law of God, and Theodosius confessed it of his 
own accord to be so; “ and that the law of God was not to 
be made void in him, for any reverence to his imperial 
power.” From hence, not to be tedious, I shall pass into 
our own land of Britain ; and show that subjects here have 
exercised the utmost of spiritual judicature, and more than 
spiritual, against their kings, his predecessors. Yortiger, for 
committing incest w ith his daughter, was by St. German, at 
that time his subject, cursed and. condemned in a British 
council, about the year 448 ; and thereupon soon after was 
deposed. Mauricus, a king in Wales, for breach of oath 
and murder of Cynetus, was excommunicated and cursed, 
with all his offspring, by Oudoceus, bishop of LlandafF, in 
full synod, about the year 560, and not restored till he bad 
repented. Morcant, another king in Wales, having slain 
Frioc his uncle, was fain to come in person, and receive judg¬ 
ment from the same bishop and his clergy; who upon his 
penitence acquitted him, for no other cause than lest the 
Kingdom should be destitute of a successor in the royal line. , 

These examples are of the primitive, British, and episcopal 
church ; long ere they had any commerce or communion with 
the church of Rome. What power afterwards of deposing 
kings, and so consequently of putting them to death, was as¬ 
sumed and practised by the canon law, I omit, as a thing 
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generally known. Certainly, if whole councils of the Romish 
church have in the midst of their dimness discerned so much 
of truth, as to decree at Constance, and at Basil, and many 
of them to avouch at Trent also, that a council is above the 
pope, and may judge him, though by them not denied to be 
the vicar of Christ; we in our clearer light may be ashamed 
not to discern further, that a parliament is by all equity and 
right above a king, and may judge him, whose reasons and 
pretensions to hold of God only, as his immediate vicegerent, 
we know how far-fetched they are, and insufficient. 

As for the laws of man, it would ask a volume to repeat all 
that might be cited in this point against him from all anti¬ 
quity. In Greece, Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, and by 
succession king of Argos, was in that country judged and 
condemned to death for killing his mother : whence escaping, 
he was judged again, though a stranger, before the great 
council of Areopagus in A mens. And this memorable act 
of judicature was the first that brought the justice of that 
grave senate into fame and high estimation over all Greece 
tor many ages after. And in the same city tyrants were to 
undergo legal sentence by the laws of Solon. 

The kings of Sparta, though descended lineally from Her¬ 
cules, esteemed a god among them, were often judged, and 
sometimes put to death, by the most just and renowned 
laws of Lycurgus ; who, though a king, thought it most un¬ 
equal to bind his subjects by any law, to which he bound not 
himself. In Rome, the laws made by Valerius Publicola, 
soon after the expelling of Tarquin and his race, expelled 
without a written law, the law being afterward written ; and 
what the senate decreed against Nero, that he should be 

» ed and punished according to the laws of their ancestors, 
what in like manner w as decreed against other emperors, 
is vulgarly known; as it was known to those heathen, and 
found just by nature ere any law mentioned it. And that 
the Christian civil law warrants like power of judicature to 
subjects against tyrants, is written clearly by the best and 
famousest civilians. For if it was decreed by Theodosius, 
and stands yet firm in the code of Justinian, that the law is 
above the emperor, then certainly the emperor being under 
law, the law may judge him ; and if judge him, may punish 
him, proving tyrannous: how else is the law above him, or 
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to what purpose ? These are necessary deductions; and there¬ 
after hath been done in all age9 and kingdoms, oftener than 
to be here recited. 

But what need we any further search after the law of other 
lands, for that which is so fully and so plainly set down lawful 
in our own? Where ancient books tell us, Bracton, Fleta, and 
others, that the king is under law, and inferior to his court 
of parliament; that although his place “ to do justice” be 
highest, yet that he stands as liable " to receive justice” as the 
meanest of his kingdom. Nay, Alfred, the most worthy king, 
and by some accounted first absolute monarch of the Saxons 
here, so ordained; as is cited out of an ancient law-book 
called " the Mirror;” in “ Rights of the Kingdom,” p. 31, 
where it is complained of, “ as the sovereign aousc of all,” 
that the king should be deemed above the law, whereas he 
ought to be subject to it by his oath. Of which oath anciently 
it was the last clause, that the king " should be as liable, 
and obedient to suffer right, as others of his people.” 
And indeed it were but fond and senseless, that the king 
should be accountable to every petty suit in lesser courts 
as we all know he was, and not be subject to the judicature of 
parliament in the main matters of our common safety or de¬ 
struction ; that lie should be answerable in the ordinary 
course of law for any wrong done to a private person, and not 
answerable in court of parliament for destroying the whole 
kingdom. 

By all this, and much more that might be added, as in an 
argument over-copious rather than barren, we see it manifest 
that all laws, botn of God and man, are made without ex¬ 
emption of any person whomsoever; and that if kings pre¬ 
sume to overtop the law by which they reign for the public 
good, they are by law to be reduced into order; and that can 
no way be more justly, than by those who exalt them to that 
high place. For who should better understand their own 
laws, and when they are transgressed, than they who are 
governed by them, and whose consent first made them ? And 
who can have more right to take knowledge of things done 
within a free nation than they within themselves? 

Those objected oaths of allegiance and supremacy we 
swore, not to his person, but as it was invested with his autho* 
rity; and his authority was by the people first given him 
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conditionally, in law, and under law, and under oath also for 
the kingdom’s good, and not otherwise ; the oaths then were 
interchanged, and mutual; stood and fell together ; he swore 
fidelity to his trust; (not as a deluding ceremony, but as a 
real condition of their admitting him for king; and the Con¬ 
queror himself swore it oftener than at his crowning;) they 
swore homage and fealty to his person in that trust. There 
was no reason why the kingdom should be further bound 
by oaths to him, than he by his coronation oath to us, which 
he hath every way broken : and having broken, the ancient 
crown oath of Alfred above mentioned conceals not his 
penalty. 

As for the covenant, if that be meant, certainly no discreet 
person can imagine it should bind us to him in any stricter 
sense than those oaths formerly. The acts of hostility, which 
we received from him, were no such dear obligements, that 
we should owe him more fealty and defence for being our 
enemy, than we could before when we took him only for a 
king. They were accused by him and his party, to pretend 
liberty and reformation, but to have no other end than to 
make themselves great, and to destroy the kings person and 
authority. For which reason they added that third article, 
testifying to the world, that as they were resolved to endeavour 
first a reformation in the church, to extirpate prelacy, to 
preserve the rights of parliament, and the liberties of the king¬ 
dom, so they intended, so far as it might consist with tlie 
preservation and defence of these, to preserve the king’s per¬ 
son and authority ; but not otherwise. As far as this comes 
to, they covenant and swear in the sixth article to preserve 
•and defend the persons and authority of one another, and all 
those that enter into that league; so that this covenant gives 
no unlimitable exemption to the king’s person, but gives to all 
as much defence and preservation as to him, and to him as 
much ns to jlieir own persons, and no more; that is to say, in 
order and subordination to those main ends, for which we 
live and are a nation of men joined in society either Christian, 
or, at least, human. 

But if the covenant were made absolute, to preserve and 
defend any one whomsoever, without respect had, either to 
the true religion, or those other superior things to be defended 
and preserved however, it cannot then be doubted, but that 
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the covenant was rather a most foolish, hasty, and unlawful 
vow, than a deliberate and well-weighed covenant; swearing 
us into labyrinths and repugnances, no way to be solved or 
reconciled, and therefore no wav to be kept; as first offending 
against the law of God, to vow the absolute preservation, de¬ 
fence, and maintaining of one man, though in his sins and 
offences never so great and heinous against God or his neigh¬ 
bour ; and to except a person froift justice, whereas his law 
excepts none. Secondly, it offends against the law of this 
nation, wherein, as hath been proved, kings in receiving 
justice, and undergoing due trial, are not differenced from the 
meanest subject. 

Lastly, it contradicts and offends against the covenant 
itself, which vows in the fourth article to bring to open trial 
and condign punishment all those that shall be found guilty 
of such crimes and delinquencies, whereof the king, by his 
•own letters, and other undeniable testimonies not brought to 
light till afterward, was found and convicted to be chief actor 
in what they thought him, at the time of taking that covenant, 
to he overruled only by evil counsellors; and those, or whom¬ 
soever they should discover to be principal, they vowed to 
try, either by their own “ supreme judicatories,” (for so even 
then they called them,) “ or by others having power from 
them to that effect.” So that to have brought the king to 
condign punishment hath not broke the covenant, but it would 
have broke the covenant to have saved him from those judi¬ 
catories, which both nations declared in that covenant to be 
supreme against any person whatsoever. 

And besides all this, to swear in covenant the bringing of 
his evil counsellors and accomplices to condign punishment, 
and not only to leave unpunished and untouched the grand 
offender, but to receive him back again from the accomplish¬ 
ment of so many violences and mischiefs, dipped from head 
to foot, and stained over with the blood of thousands that 
were his faithful subjects, forced to their own defence against 
a civil war by him first raised upon them ; and to receive 
him thus, in this gory pickle, to all his dignities and honours, 
covering the ignominious and horrid purple robe of innocent 
blood, that sat so close about him, with the glorious purple 
of royalty and supreme rule, the reward of highest excellence 
and virtue here on earth, were not only to swear and cove- 
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naut the performance of an unjust vow, the strangest and 
most impious to the face of God, but were the most unwise 
and unprudential act as to civil government. 

For so long as a king shall find by experience that, do the 
worst he can, his subjects, overawed by the religion of their 
own covenant, will only prosecute his evil instruments, nor 
dare to touch his person ; and that whatever hath been on his 
part offended or transgressed, he shall come off at last with 
the same reverence to his person, and the same honour as for 
well doing, he will not fail to find them work; seeking far 
and near, and inviting to his court all the concourse of evil 
counsellors, or agents, that may be found : who, tempted with 
preferments and his promise to uphold them, will hazard 
easily their own heads, and the chance of ten to one but they 
shall prevail at last over men so quelled and fitted to be 
slaves by the false conceit of a religious covenant. And they 
in that superstition neither wholly yielding, nor to the utmost 
resisting, at the upshot of all their foolish war and expense, 
will find to have aone no more but fetched a compass only of 
their miseries, ending at the same point of slavery, and in the 
same distractions wherein they first began. 

But when kings themselves are made as liable to punish¬ 
ment as their evil counsellors, it will be both as dangerous 
from the king himself as from his parliament, to those that 
evil counsel him : and they, who else would be his readiest 
agents in evil, will then not fear to dissuade or to disobey him, 
not only in respect of themselves and their own lives, which 
for his sake they would not seem to value, but in respect of 
that danger which the king himself may incur, whom they 
would seem to love and serve with greatest fidelity. On all 
these grounds therefore of the covenant itself, whether religious 
or political, it appears likeliest, that both the English parlia¬ 
ment and the Scotch commissioners, thus interpreting the 
covenant, (as indeed at that time they were the best and most 
authentical interpreters joined together,) answered the king 
unanimously, in their letter dated January the 13th, 1645, 
that till security and satisfaction first given to both kingdoms 
for the blood spilled, for the Irish rebels brought over, and 
for the war in Ireland by him fomented, they could in nowise 
yield their consent to bis return. 

Here was satisfaction, full two years and upward after the 
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covenant taken, demanded of the king by both nations in 
parliament for crimes at least capital, wherewith they charged 
him. And what satisfaction could be given for so much 
blood, but justice upon him that spilled it? till which done, 
they neither took themselves bound to grant him the exercise 
of his regal office by any meaning of the covenant which they 
then declared, (though other meanings have been since con¬ 
trived,) nor so much regarded the safety of his person, as to 
admit of his return among them from the midst of those 
whom they declared to be his greatest enemies; nay, from 
himself as from an actual enemy, not as from a king, they 
demanded security. But if the covenant, all this notwith¬ 
standing, swore otherwise to preserve him than in the preser¬ 
vation of true religion and our liberties, against which he 
fought, if not in arms, yet in resolution, to his dying day, and 
now after death still fights again in this his book, the covenant 
was better broken, than he saved. And God hath testified 
by all propitious and the most evident signs, whereby in these 
latter times he is wont to testify what pleases him, that such 
a solemn and for many ages unexampled act of due punish¬ 
ment was no mockery of justice, but a most grateful and well¬ 
pleasing sacrifice. Neither was it to cover their perjury, as 
he accuses, but to uncover his perjury to the oath of his coro¬ 
nation. 

The rest of his discourse quite forgets the title; and turns 
his meditations upon death into obloquy and bitter vehemence 
against his “judges and accusersimitating therein, not our 
Saviour, but his grandmother, Mary queen of Scots, as also 
in the most of his other scruples, exceptions, and evasions; 
and from whom he seems to have learnt, as it were by heart, 
or else by kind, that which is thought by his admirers to be 
the most virtuous, most manly, most Christian, and most 
martyr-like, both of his words and speeches here, and of his 
answers and behaviour at his trial. 

“ It is a sad fate,” he 6aith, “ to have his enemies both ac¬ 
cusers, parties, and judges.” Sad indeed, but no sufficient 
plea to acquit him from being so judged. For what male¬ 
factor might not sometimes plead the like ? If his own crimes 
have made all men his enemies, who else can judge him ? 
They of the powder-plot against his father might as well have 
pleaded the same. Nay, at the resurrection it may as well 
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be pleaded, that the saints, who then shall judge the world, 
are “ both enemies, judges, parties, and accusers.” 

So much he thinks to abound in his own defence, that he 
undertakes an unmeasurable task, to bespeak “ the singular 
care and protection of God over all kings,” as being the 
greatest patrons of law, justice, order, and religion on earth. 
But what patrons they be, God in the Scripture oft enough 
hath expressed; and the earth itself hath too long groaned 
under the burden of their injustice, disorder, and irreligion. 
Therefore “ to bind their kings in chains, and their nobles with 
links of iron,” is an honour belonging to his saints; not to 
build Babel, (which was Nimrod’s work, the first king, and 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel,) but to destroy it, 
especially that spiritual Babel: and first to overcome those 
European kings, which receive their power, not from God, 
but from the beast; and ore counted no better than his ten 
horns. “ These shall hate the great whore,” and yet “ shall 
give their kingdoms to the beast that carries her; they shall 
commit fornication with her,” and yet “ shall burn her with 
fire,” and yet “ shall lament the fall of Babylon,” where 
they fornicated with her. Rev. xvii. xviii. 

Thus shall they be to and fro, doubtful and ambiguous in 
all their doings, until at last, “joining their armies with the 
beast,” whose power first raised them, they shall perish with 
him by the “ King of kings,” against whom they have re¬ 
belled ; and “ the fowls shall eat their flesh.” This is their 
doom written, Rev. xix., and the utmost that we find con¬ 
cerning them in these latter days; which we have, much 
more cause to believe, than his unwarranted revelation here, 
prophesying what shall follow after his death, with the spirit 
of enmity, not of St. John. 

He would fain bring us out of conceit with the good suc¬ 
cess, which God vouchsafed us. We measure not our 
cause by our success, but our success by our cause. Yet 
certainly in a good cause success is a good confirmation; for 
God hath promised it to good men almost in every leaf of 
scripture. If it argue not for us, we are sure it argues not 
against us; but as much or more for us, than ill success 
argues for them; for to the wicked God hath denounced ill 
success in all they take in hand. 

He hopes much of those “ softer tempers,” as he calls 
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them, and “less advantaged by his ruin, that their con¬ 
sciences do already” gripe them. It is true, there be a sort 
of moody, hotbrained, and always unedified consciences; apt 
to engage their leaders into great and dangerous affairs past 
retirement, and then upon a sudden qualm and swimming of 
their conscience, to betray them basely in the midst of what 
was chiefly undertaken for their sakes. Let such men never 
meet with any faithful parliament to hazard for them ; never 
with any noble spirit to conduct and lead them out: but let 
them live and die in servile condition and their scrupulous 

S ueasiness, if no instruction will confirm them! Others 
lere be, in whose consciences the loss of gain, and those 
advantages they hoped for, hath sprung a sudden leak. 
These are they that cry out, “ The covenant broken ! ” and, to 
keep it better, slide back into neutrality, or join actually with 
incendiaries and malignants. But God hatli eminently 
begun to punish those, first in Scotland, then in Ulster, who 
have provoked him with the most hateful kind of mockery, 
to break his covenant under pretence of strictest keeping it; 
and hath subjected them to those malignants, with whom 
they scrupled not to be associates. In God therefore we shall 
not fear what their false fraternity can do against us. 

He seeks again with cunning words to turn our success 
into our sin: l>ut might call to mind, that the scripture 
speaks of tttose also, who “ when God slew them, then 
sought him; ” yet did but “ flatter him with their mouth, 
and lied to him with their tongues ; for their heart was not 
right with him.” And there was one, w ho in the time of his 
affliction trespassed more against God. This was that king 
Ahaz. 

He glories much in the forgiveness of his enemies; so did 
his grandmother at her death. Wise men would sooner have 
believed him, had he not so often told us so. But he hopes 
to erect " the trophies of his charity over us.” And trophies 
of charity no doil^t will be as glorious as trumpets before the 
alms of hypocrites; and more especially the trophies of such 
an aspiring charity, as offers in his prayer to share‘victory 
with God's compassion, which is over all his works. Such 

R as these may haply catcli the people, as was intended: 

v they please God is to be much doubted, though 
prayed in secret, much less written to be divulged. Which 
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perhaps may gain him after death, a short, contemptible, and 
.soon fading reward; not what he aims at, to stir the constancy 
and solid firmness of any wise man, or to unsettle the con¬ 
science of any knowing Christian, (if he could ever aim at a 
thing so hopeless, and above the genius of his cleric elocu¬ 
tion^) but to catch the worthless approbation of an incon¬ 
stant, irrational, and image-doting rabble ; that like a credu¬ 
lous and hapless herd, begotten to servility, and enchanted 
with these popular institutes of tyranny, subscribed with a 
new device of the king’s picture at his prayers, hold out both 
their ears with 9uch delight and ravishment to be stigmatized 
and bored through, in witness of their own voluntary and 
beloved baseness. The rest, whom perhaps ignorance with¬ 
out malice, or some error, less than fatal, hath for the time 
misled, on this side sorcery or obduration, may find the 
grace and good guidance, to bethink themselves and recover. 
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